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PREFACK. 


[ promtseD my children to write a book forthem. It wasa hasty 
promise, for I never considered whether I was capable of so doing, 
On my requesting to know what kind of a book they would prefer, 
they said that they wished me to continue a work called the “ Swiss 
Family Robinson,” which had never been completed, and which 
sppeared peculiarly to interest them. I sent for the work and read 
%: it was originally written in German, translated into French, and 
from French into English,—a very fair evidence of its merits as 
amusing to children; but I found anfficulties which were to me 
insurmountable, and which decided me not to continue that work, 
but to write another in the same style ; and I mention this more with 
a view to prevent any accusation of plagiarism, than with any intent 
to depreciate the work referred to. I have said that it is very amue- 
ing; but the fault which I find in it is, that it does not adhere to the 
probable, or even the possible, which should ever be the case in a 
book, even if fictitious, when written for children. I pass over the 
reamanship, or rather the want of it, which occasions impossibilities 
to be performed on board of the wreck, as that is not a matter of any 
consequence : as in the comedy, where, when people did not under- 
atand Greek, Irish did just as well, so it is with a large portion of the 
seamanship displayed in naval writings, But what compelled me to 
abandon the task was, that much ignorance, or carelessness, had been 
displayed in describing the vegetable and animal productions of 
the island on which the family had been wrecked. The island is 
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supposed to be far to the southward, near to Van Diemen’s Land ; yet, 
in these temperate latitudes, we have not only plants, but animals, 
introduced which could only be found in the interior of Africa or the 
torrid zone, mixed up with those really indizenous to the climate. 
This was an error which I could not persuade myself to follow up. 
It is true that it isa child's book ; but I consider, for that very reason, 
it is necessary that the author should be particular in what may 
appear to be trifles, but which really are not, when it is remembered 
how strong the impressions are upon the juvenile mind Fiction, 
when written for yor.ng people, should, at all events, be based upon 
truth; and I could not continue a narrative under the objections 
which I have stated. 

Whether I have succeeded or not in tne construction of my own, 
is another question. I shall, however, take the opinions of the 
children, rather than of the critics, on this point. My idea 1s, to 
show the practical man in Ready and the theorctical in the father 
of the family ; and, as the work advances, to enter more deeply into 
questions which may induce children to think, or, by raring thew 
Curiosity, stimulate them t» seek for information 
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NOTE, 


THE author of this little work has received a letter from one of the 
family of the Maste:mans stating that an unpleasant feeling has 
been created by his assuming that name for the godfather of Mas 
terman Ready inasmuch as the character of the godfather 1s not one 
that is at all enviable What might make it appeal that he had 
actually referied to one of the members of thit famiy in this work 
of fiction is that, by the strangest coincidence there have been Mas 
termans for nearly a century residing at South Si lelds, and as ship 
owners and builders, so that, bs a mere chance, he has not only as- 
sumed the name, but the seudence and the oreupation of the parties 
It is therefore his duty to state that this comcidence sti inge is it 18, 
was quite an accident and that he never could 6: would have taken 
a step which could cause any pun or aunoy ince to sv reepectable a 
family 
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MASTERMAN READY; 


THE WhELCK OF THE PACIFIC, 


CHAPTER L. 


T was in the month of October, 18—, that the Pacific a larze ship, 
was r nning Lefore a he wy gale of wind im tne muddle of tas 
rast Atlantic Ovcan Ste had but uttle sail, tor the wind was sa 
trong, thit the canvas would have been sout into pieces by the furious 
hiasts before which she was driven throvzh the waves, whieh were 
very lugh, and following her alm t as fast as she darted throngh 
their boiling waters, soumt mes heaving up her stern and sinking 
her bows down so deep into the hollow of the sea that it apprared 
as uf she would have dived down underneath the waves; but she 
waa a fine vessel, and the captain was 4 good aman, who dd what 
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he considered best for the safety of his vessel, and then put his trust 
in that Providence who is ever watchful over us. 

The captain stood before the wheel, watching the men who were 
steering the ship ; for when you are running before a heavy gale, it 
requires great attention to the helm: and as he looked around him 
and up at the heavens, he sung in 8 low voice the words of a sea 
ee “ One wide water all around us, 

All above us one black shy.” 


And so it was with them ;—they were in the middle of the Atlantic, 
not another vesse] to be secn, and the heavens were covered with 
black clouds, which were borne along furiously by the gale; the sea 
ran mountains high, and broke into large white foaming crests, while 
the fierce wind howled through the rigging of the vessel. 

Besides the captain of the ship and the two men at the wheel, 
there were two other personages on deck : one was a young lad about 
twelve years old, and the other a weather-beaten old seataan, whose 
grisly locks were streaming in the wind, as he paced aft and looked 
ovr the tattrail of the vessel. 

The young lal, observing a heavy sea coming up to the stern of 
the vessel, canght hoid of the old man’s arm, crymmg ouat—*“ Won't 
that great wave come into us, Ready ?” 

“No, Master William, 1t will not: don’t you see how the ship 
hits her quarters to 1t ?—and now 1t has passed underneath us. But 
it might happen, and then what would become of you,if I did not 
hold on, and hold you on also? You would be washed overboard.” 

“T don’t hke the sea much, Ready; I wish we were safe on shore 
again,” replied the lad. ‘“ Don’t the waves look as if they wished te 
beat the slip all to pieces ?” 

“Yes, the, do; and they roer as if angry because they cannot 
bury the vessel beneath them. but I am used to them, Master Willy, 
and with a good ship like this, and a good captain and crew, I don’t 
eate fur them.” 

“ But sometin.es ships do sink, and then everybody is drowned ” 

“Yes, Master Wuham ; and very often the very ships sink which 
those on board think are most safe. We can only do our best and 
alter that we must submit to the will of Heaven.” 

“W1 at little birds are those flying about so close ‘o the water?” 

“Those are Mother Carcy’s chickens, Vaster William, as we 
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sailors call them. Ycu seldom see them except in a storm, or when 
a storm is coming on.” 

The birds which William referred to were the stormy petrels. 

“Were you ever shipwrecked on a desolate island like Robinson 
Crusoe ?” 

“Yes, Master William, I have been shipwrecked; but I never 
heard of Robinson Crusoe. So many have been wrecked and unarr 
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gone great hardships, and so many more have never lived to tel] 
what they have suffered, that it’s not very likely that I should have 
known that one man you speak of, out of so many.” 

“Oh! but it’s all in a book which I have read. I could tell you 
all about it—and so I will when the ship is quiet ayain ; but now 
I wish you would help me down below, forI promised mamma not 
to stay up long.” 

“Then always keep your promise like a good lad,” replied the old 
man ; “now give me your hand, and I'll answer for it that we wili 
fetch the hatchway without a tumlje; and when the weathcr is fine 
again, [ll tell you how I was wrecked, and yuu shall tell me ail 
about Robinson Crnsoe.” 
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Having seen Master William safe to the cabin door, the old 
Beaman returned to the deck, for 1t was his watch. 

Masterman Rcadv, for such was his name, had been more than 
fifty years at sea, having been bound apprentice to a collier which 
saled from South Shiclds, when he was only ten vears old His 
face was browned from long exposure, and there wre deep furrows 
on lis checks, but he was still a hale und active man He had 
served many years on board of a man of war, and had been in every 
climate. le had many strange stories to tell,and he mght be 
believed even when his stories were strange, for he would nuz tell an 
untruth. He could navivate a vessel, and, of course, he could rad 
and write; he had read his Bible over and over again The rame of 
Ready was very well suited to him, for he was seldom at a loss; and 
in cases of ditheulty and danger, the captamn would not he-itate to 
ask his opinion, and frequently take his advice He was on board as 
second mate of the vessel 

The Pacific was, as we have before observed, a very fine ship, and 
well able to contend with the most violent storm. She wis of more 
than four hundred tons burthen, and was then making a picssage out 
to New South Wales, with a valuable cargo of English hirdwire, 
cutlery, and other manufactures, The captun wa good navigator 
and seaman, and moreover a good man, of a cheertul, hippy disposi 
tion, always making the best of everything, and when accidents dil 
happen, always more inclined to lauzh than to look grave His 
name was Osborn The first mate, whose name was Mackintosh, wis 
a Scot~man, rough and ill-tempored, Lut paving strict attention to ti 
duty—a man that Captain O-vorn could trast but whom he did not 
hke 

Ready we have alrcady spokin of, and it will not be necessary te 
say anything about the seamen on Loard, cxcept thit there were 
thirteen of them, hardiy a sufficient number to man so large a vcssel 
but just as they were about to sail, five uf the eamcn, who d 1 act 
hike the treatment they had received from Machintosh, thc fir-t inate, 
hal left the ship, and Captain Osborn did not choose to wut until he 
could « btain others in their stcad =This proved unfortunate, as the 
events which we shall hercafter relate will show. 


WILLIAM AND HIS PARENTS. 





VESSEL WITH CLOTHES IN TH RIGGING, 


CHAPTER IL. 


Master WILLIAM, whom we have introduced to the reader, wat 
the eldest boy of a family who were passengers cn board, consisting 
of the father, mother, and four children: his father was a Mr 
Seagrave, a very well-informed clever man, who having for wany years 
held an office under government at Sydney, the princinal town in 
New South Wales, was now returning from a leave of absenc2 of 
three years. He had purchased fram the government several thous 
sand acres of land ; it had since risen very much in value. and the 
sheep and cattle which he had put on it were proving a source of 
great profit. His property had been weil managed by the person 
who had charge of it during his absence in England and he was 
aow taking out with him a variety of articles .of every desemiption 
for its improvement, and for his own use, such as furniture for hia 
house, implements of avriculture, seeds, plants, cattle, an? seany 
other things too numerous to mention. 

Airs, Seagrave was an amiable woman, but not in very <t-cnz 
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health The fimily consistcd of William, who was the eldest, a 
clever steidy boy, but, at the came time, full of mirth and humour; 
Thomas who was six yeirs old, a very though ess but good 
tempered Loy, full of mischicf, and always in a sc1aye, Curolire 
a little »rl of seven years, and Albcrt, 4 fire strons little mllow, 
wh) winot one yearold he was under the chir.c of a black girl 
who hid come from the Cipe of Good Hope to Sydney, and hud 
followed Mr. Seagrave to Enslind We have now mcnticned all 
the ;eople on board of the Picifie perhaps we ousht not to f 1 et 
two shepherd’s dogs, belonzing to Mr Scazrave, and a little terrier, 
which wasa great favourite of Captain Osborn, to whom she belonscd 
And now we will proceed —It was not until the fourth div trom 
its commencemcnt that the gale abated, and then it griluilly 
culsidel until it wis nearly a ec lm The men who hid been 
wat hing night aftcr mht dur n, gue now brow ht all their 
elothcs which had been drcnelicd by the rai and spray, and hung 
them up in the rz.ing to dry the sails also which hid bccn furlcd, 
anl } id be u saturated by the wet, were now lousened and sprcad 
out that they might not be midewcd The wind blew mild and 
sift, the sea had gone dcwn, and the ship was running tarou,h the 
water at the speed of about four miles an hour Mrs Serzrave, 
wri ped up ina cloak, was seated upon one of the arn chests near 
the stern of the ship, her husband and children were all with her 
enjoying the fine weather when Captain Osborn, who had been 
taking an observation of the sun with his seatant, came up to them 

“Well, Master Tommy, you are very glad that th .lc 1s over?” 

“T didnt car,’ replied Tommy, “only I spilt all my soup But 
Juno tuml led off her chair, and rolled away with the bal y, tall papa 
picked then both up” 

“Tt was a mercy that poor Albert was not hillcd ’ obscrvcd Mrs, 
Seasrave 

“And su he m,lit have been if Juno hid n t thou,ht only of 
bim and n tlunz at al’ al out her elf,” replicd Mr Scagrave 

“That’s very trnc, sir,’ replied Captain O bom “Sh saved the 
eh) and If wr hurt] erself” 

“T thump mv head very hird,” sal Juno smiling 

“Yeo and its ln kvilit you hucag dtli kh woolly coat over 
it,” replied Cap ain Osporn, lauglung “ Ncver mind, Juno, you are 
a good girl” 


ROMULUS AND REMUS, ? 


“Tt 1s 12 o'clock by the sun. sir,” said Mackintosh, the first mate, 
to the ciptain. 

“Then bring me up the latitude, Mr Mackintosh, while [ work 
out the lon-ntude from the sights which I took this morning — In five 
minutes, Mr Seagrave, I shall be realy .o prick off over cur pla 4 
on the chart” 

“Vere are the dogs come up on deck,” sul Willam; “I dare eay 
they are as glad of the fine wiather as we are. Come here, 
Romu'us! Here, Remus !—Rem ig” 
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“Well, sir,” sud Ready, who wi studnz by them with his 
quadrant im lus hand, “T should hke torah yenaqu stion Those 
dc 2s of vours have two very ¢ 121 umes Which I never he wd bef re. 
Who were Romulus ant Remus? 

“Romulus and Remus,” replied Mr Sc wrive, “ were the naincs of 
two shepherds, broth rs, who m incient days founded the city of 
Rome, which eventnally became the | rzest and most celebrated 
empire in the world They were the first hings of Rome, aud 
re'gned together, 
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“ And they were suckled by a wolf, Ready,” continued William ; 
“what do you think of that?” 

“Tt was a queer kind of wet nurse, Mister William,” replied 
Ready. 

‘ And Romulus killed Reins,” said William 

“No wonder, after the wiy he was brousht up, Master Wiliam, 
ancwered Ready ; “but why did he kill him ?” 

“For jumping too high,” replied William, lan thing 

“Ts Master William joking?” said Realy, appealing to Mr 
Reacrave. 

“Yes, he is and he is not, History says that Remus affronted 
Romulus by leaping over a wall he had raised, and Romulus, in his 
anger, took away his life; but the history of early days 1s not to be 
depended upon.” 

“No, nor the brothers either, it appears,” replied Ready; “how- 
ever, it is the old story—two of a trade can never agree. One some: 
times hears of Rome now—1s that the same place ?” 

“Yes,” replied William, “it 1s the remains of the old city.” 

“ Well, one lives and learns,” said Ready ; “I have learnt some- 
thing to-day, which every one will to the last day of his life, if he 
will only ask questions, I’m an old man, and perhaps don’t know 
much, except in the seafaring way ; but I should have known much 
less if I did not ask for information, and was not ashamed to achnow- 
ledge my ignorance ; that’s the way to learn, Master William.” 

“Very good advice, Ready —and, William, I hope you will profit 
by it,” said Mr. Seagrave ; “never be ashamed to ask the meaning 
of what you do not understand.” 

“ T always do, papa. Do I not ask you questions, Ready ?” 

“Yes, you do, and very clever questions for a boy of your age, 
Master William ; and I only wish that I could answer them better 
than 1 can sometimes,” 

“T should like to go down now, my dear,” said Mrs. Seagrave ; 
“perhaps Ready will see the baby down safe.” 

“That I will, Ma’am,” said Ready, putting his quadrant on the 
capstern: “now, Juno, give me the child, and go down first ;—sterp 
foremost, you stupid girl! how often do I tell you that? Some 
day or another you will come down with a run.” 

“ And break my head,” said Juno. 

“Yes, or break your arm ; and then who 18 to hold the child 3” 
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As soon as they were all down in the cabin, the captain and Mr. 
Seagrave marked the position of the vessel on the chart, and fuund 
thut they were one hundred and thirty miles from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

“Tf the wind holds, we shall be in to-morrow,” said Mr. Se.,:aee 
tc his wife. “Juno, perhaps you may see your father and mother,’ 

Poor Juno shook her head, and a tear or two stole down her dark 
cheek. With a mournful face she told them, that her father and 
mother belonged toa Dutch boor, who had gone with them many 
miles into the interior; she had been parted from them when quite 
a little child, and had been left at Cape Town. 

“But you are free now, Juno,” said Mrs. Seagrave ; “you have 
been to England, and whoever puts his foot on shore in England, 
becomes from that moment free.” 

“Yes, Missy, I free; but still I have no fader or moder,” replied 
Juno, weeping. But little Albert patted her cheek, and she was soon 
smiling again, and playing with the little boy. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE next morning the Pacific arrived at the Cape and anchored in 
Table Bay. 

“ Why do they call this Table Bay, Ready ?” said William. 

“I suppose it’s because they call that great mountain the Table 
Mountain, Master William ; you see how flat the mountain is on 
the top.” 

“Yes, it is quite as flat as a table.” 

“Yes, and sometimes you will see the white clouds rolling down 
over the top of it in a very curious manner, and that the sailors call 
eprealing the tablecloth : it is a sign of bad weather.” 

“Then I hope they will not spread the tablecloth while we are 
here, Ready,” said William, “for I shall certainly have no appetite, 
We have had bad weather enough already, and mamma suffers so 
much from it, What a pretty place it is!” 

“We shall remain here two days, sir,” said Captain Osborn to Mr, 
Beagrave, “if you and Mrs, Seagrave would like to go on shore.” 
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“1 will go down and ask Mrs, Seagrave,” said her husband, whe 
went down the ladder, followed by Williar. 

von the question being put to Mrs. Seagrave, she replied that 
she was quite satisfied with the ship having no motion, and did net 
feel herself equal to going on shore; it was therefore decided that 
she should remain on Loard with the two younger children, and 
that, on the following day, Mr. Seagrave should take William and 
Tommy to see Cape Town, and return on board before night. 
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SHIP IN TABLE BaY. 


The next morning, Captain Osborn lowered down one of the large 
boats, and Mr. Seagrave, accompanied by Captain Osborn, went on 
shore with William and Tommy. Tommy had promised his mamma 
to be very good ; but that he always did, and almost always forgot 
his promise directly he was out of sight. As soon as they landeds 
they went up to a gentleman’s house, with whom Captain Osborn 
was acquainted. They stayed for a few minutes to drink a glass of 
lemonade, for it was very warm ; and then it was proposed that they 
should go to the Company's Gardens and see the wild beasts which 
were confined there, at which William was much delighted, and 
Tommy clapped Ins hands with joy. 


BOTANIC GARDENS. i\ 


“What are the Company’s Gardens, papa?” mquired William, 

“They were made by the Dutch Evst India Company, at the time 
that the Cape of Good Hope was in their possession They are, 
properly speaking, Botanical Gardens; but, at the same time, the 
wild animals are kept there. Formerly there were a great many, 
but they have not been puid attention to lately, for we have plen y 
of these animals in England now ” 

“ What shall we see?” said Tominy 





SrCLITARY BIRD 


“You will see lions, Tommy, a great many in a large den togeches,' 
said Captain Osborn 

“Oh! I want to see a lion” 

“You must not go too near them, recollect.” 

“No, I won't,” sud Tommy, 

As soon as they entered the gates, Tommy escaped from Captain 
Osborn, and ran away in his hurry to see the lions; but Captain 
Osborn caught him again, and held him fast by the hand 

“Tiere 1s a pair of very strange birds,” sad the gentleman who 
accompanied thcm ; “they are called Secretaries, on account of the 
feathers which hang behind their heads, as the feather of a pen does 
when s clerk puts it behind hi ear but they are viry nset a, for 
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when we talk of the wonderful provisions made by the Almighty 
hand, who neglects not the meanest of his creatures—say rather, how 
wonderful !” 

“That's very true, sir,” observed Ready ; “but still you must not 
betoo hard upon Master William, for I have heard many a grown-up 
man make use of the same expression.” 

“They were not better taught when they were young, Ready.” 

“ Pernaps so, sir; and Master William should be thankful that he 
has a father who dors take the trouble. But here comes Juno to tell 
you that tea is ready.” 

On the third day of the calm, the barometer fell so low as to induce 
Captain Osborn to believe that they should have a severe gale. and 
every preparation was made to meet it, should it come on. Nor was 
he mistaken : towards midnight the clouds gathered up fast, and as 
they gathered up in thick piles, heaped one over the other, the light- 
ning darted through them in every direction ; and as the clouds rose 
up, so did the wind, but at first only in heavy gusts, and then lulling 
again to a calm. 

“Ready,” said Captain Osborn, “ how do you think we shall have 
the wind?” 

“Why, Captain Osborn, to tell you the truth, I don’t think it will 
be steady to cne point long, It may at first blow hard froin the 
north, but it’s my idea it will shift soon to some other quarter, and 
blow still harder.” 

“ What think you, Mackintosh ?” 

“Well’ have plenty of it, and a long steady gale, that’s my 
notion ; and the sooner we ship the dead lights the better.” 

Mr. Seagrave, with William, happened to be standing by at the 
time of this conversation, and at the term dead lights Willy’s face 
expressed some anxiety. Ready perceived it, and said— 

“That’s a foolish name they give to the shutters which go over 
the cabin-wincows to prevent the water from breaking into the 
talin when a vessel sails before the wind ; you know we had them 
on the last time that: we had a gale, so don’t you go down to frighten 
your mother by telling her that the dead lights are shipped.” 

“JT was not afraid, Ready, but I was thinking of my mother, I 
acknowledge ; she has been so very weak these last two days,” 

“Put, Ready,” said Captain Osborn, “why ‘lo you think that we 
shall have» Lift of w.nd i” 


SYMPLOMS OF A STORM. 5 


“Well, I don’t hnow ; perhaps I was wrong,” replied the ola man, 
“and Mr. Mackintosh is mght. the wind docs seem to come steady 
from the north ea-t, that’s certain ;” and Riady walked away to the 
binnacle, and looked at the compass, Mr Seazrave and William thea 
went below, and Mr Machintosh went forward to g ve lus ordera 
As soon as they were all gone, Ready weat up .gain to Captain 
Osborn, and said,— 

“Captiun Osborn, its not for me to contradict Mr, Mackintosh, but 





AT RATROSS 


that’s of little consequence in a time lhe this: I should have heid 
to my opinion, had it not Leen that the gentleman passenger and hus 
aon were stand.ng by, but now, as the coast is clear, I tell you that 
we zhall have somethinz worse than a gale of wind. I have been in 
these latitudes before, and I am in old seaman as you know. There's 
something in the air, in! there has been something during the last 
three days of calm, which reminds me too well of what I have seen 
here before ; and Iam sure that we shall have little better than a hur- 
ricane, as far as wind gees—and worse in one point, that it will last 
aeck lonser thin hurricines gencrally do 1 have been watching, 
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and even the birds tell me so, and they are told by their nature, 
which 1s never mistaken. That calm has been nothing more than a 
repose of the winds previous to their being roused up to do their 
worst ; and thit 1s my rcal opimon” 

“Well, and I’m inclined to agree with you, Ready, so we must 
vend top-gallant yards down on deck, and all the small sails and 
lumber out of the tops. Get the try-sau aft and ben, and lower 
down the gaff. I will go forward.” 

They hid no time to lose: their preparations were hardly complete 
before the wind had settled to a fierce gale from the north eust The 
sea rose rapidly ; topsail after topsail was furled ; and by dusk the 
Pacific was flying throvsh the water with the wind on her quarter, 
under reefed foresail and storm staysail It was w th difficu ty that 
three men at the wheel could keep the helm, such were the blows 
which the vessel received from the heavy seas on the quarter. Not 
one seaman in the ship took advantage of hs watch below to go to 
sleep that night, careless as they gencral y are, the storm was too 
dreadful. About three o’clock in the morning the wind suddenly 
subsided ; 1t was but for a minute or two, and then it again burst on 
the vessel from another quarter of the compass, a3 Ready had fore- 
told, splitting the foresail into frasments, wh ch lashed and flogged 
the wind till they were torn away bv it, and carried far to leeward. 
The heavens above were of a pitchy darkness, and the only hight was 
from the creaming foam uf the sea on every side The shift of wind, 
which hid been to the west-north west, compelled them to alter the 
course of the vessel, for they had no chance but to scud, as they now 
did, under bare poles; but im conseyuence of the sea having taken 
its run from the former wind, which hid been north east, 1t was, as 
sailors call it, cross, and every minute the waves poured over the 
ship, sweep ng all before their weight of waters. One poor man was 
washcd overboard, and any attempt mide to sive him sould have 
beea unavailing Captain Osborn was standing by the weather 
gianel, holding on by one of the belaying pins, when he said to 
Mackintosh, who was near him, 

“How long will this last, think you?” 

* Longer than the ship wall,” replud the mite, gravely. 

“T should hope not” replied the ciptain; “still it cannot look 
worse What do you think, Ready?” 

“Far more fear from above than from below just now,” replied 
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Ready, pointing to the yardarms of the ship, to each of which were 
little balls of electric matter attached, flaring out to a point. “ Look 
at those two clouds, sir, rushing at each other ; if I——” 

Ready had not time to finish what he would have said, before a 
blaze of light, so dazzling that it left them all in utter darkness for 
some seconds afterwards, burst upon their vision, accompanied with 
a peal of thunder at which the whole vessel trembled fore and aft, 
A crash—a rushing forwurd—and a skriek were heard, and whep 
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they had recovered their eyesight, the foremast had been rent by the 
lightning as if it had been a Jath, and the ship was in flames: the 
men at the wheel, blinded by the lightning, as well as appalled, 
could not steer; the ship broached to—away went the mainmast 
over the side—and all was wreck, confusion, and dismay. 
Fortunately the heavy seas which poured over the forecastle soon 
extinguished the flames, or they all must have perished ; but the 
ship lay now helpless, and at the mercy of the waves beating violently 
against the wrecks of the masts which floated to leeward, but were 
et.ll held fast to the vessel by their rigging. As soon as they could 
vecover from the saoock, Ready and the first mate hastened to the 
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wheel to try to get the ship befure the wind ; but this they could 
not do, as, the foremast and mainmast being gone, the mizenmast 
prevented her paying off and answering to the helm. Ready, having 
persuaded two of the men to take the helm, made a sign to Mackin- 
tosh (for now the wind 1as so lotc. that they could not hear each 
other speak), and, going aft, they obtained axes, and cut away the 
mizen-rigging ; the mizen-topmast and head of the mizenmast went 
over the side, and then the stump of the foremast was sufficient to 
get the ship before the wind again. Still there was much delay and 
much confusion, before they could clear away the wreck of the masts ; 
and, as soon as they could make enquiry, they found that four of the 
men had been killed by the lightning and the fall of the foreiast, 
and there were now but eight remaining, besides Captain Osborr 
and his two mates, 


CHAPTER V. 


SarLors are never discouraged by danger as long as they have any 
chance of relieving themselves by their own exertions, The loss of 
their shipmates, so instantaneously summoned away,—the wrecked 
state of the vessel,—the wild surges burying them beneath their 
angry waters,—the howling of the wind—the dazzling of the light- 
ning, and the pealing of the thunder, did not prevent them trom 
doing what their necessity demanded. Mackintosh, the first mate, 
rallied the men, and contrived himself to fix a block and strap to the 
still smoking stump of the foremast ; a rope was rove through the 
block, and the main-top-gallant sail hoisted, so that the vessel might 
run faster before the gale, and answer her helm better than she did. 

The ship was again before the wind, and comparatively safe, not- 
withstanding the heavy blows she now received from the pursuing 
waves, Night again came on, but there was no repose, and the man 
were worn out with exposure and fatigue, Captain Osborn and 
Ready had often gone down to afford some assistance and comfort to 
the passengers in the cabin. Mrs. S2agrave, worn out with feir and 
anxiety, had become seriously unwell, and her husband watched her ; 
the children were ,<::uaded to remain in their beds, and the infant 
never left the arms of the patient and unwearied Juno. 


The third day of the gale dawned, but the appearances were as 
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alarming as ever: the continual breaking cf the seas over the stern 
had washed away the binnacles, and it was impossible now to be 
certain of the course the ship had been steered, or the distance which 
had been run; the leaky state of the vessel proved how much she 
had already suffered from the violent shocks which she had received, 
and the certainty was apparent, that if the weather did not abate, 
she could not possibly withstand the force of the waves much longer. 

The countenance of Captain Osborn showed great anxiety : he had 
a heavy responsibility on bis shoulders—he might lose a valuable 
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ship, and still more valuable cargo, even if they did not all lose their 
lives ; for they were now approaching where the sea was studded 
with low coral islands, upon which they might be thrown by the 
Waves and wind, without having the slightest power to prevent it in 
their present disabled condition. 

Ready was standing by him when Captain Osborn said— 

“T don’t much like this, Ready ; we are now running on danger 
and have no help for it.” 

“That's true enough,” replied Ready : “we have no help fer it; 
it is God’s will, sir, and his will be done.” 

C2 
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“ Amen,” replied Captain Osborn solemnly ; and then he continued, 
after a pause, “ There were many captains who envied me when | 
obtained command of this fine ship,—would they change with me 
now }” 

‘“{ should rather think not, Captain Osborn, but you never know 
what the day may bring forth. Yon sailed with this vessel, full of 
Aope—you now, not without reason, feel something approaching to 
despair ; but who knows? it may please the Almighty to rebuke 
those angry winds and waves, and to-morrow we may again hope 
fur the best ; at all events you have done your duty—no man can do 
more. I do wish that Mr. Mackintosh would not swear so; I always 
think that the winds blow harder, as if angry that their Divine 
Master should be defied by such poor worms as we are.” 

“You are right,” replied Captain Osborn ; “ but hold hard, Ready, 
that sea’s aboard of us,” 

Ready had just time to cling with both hands to the belaying pins 
when the sea poured over the vessel, with a volume of water which 
for some time swept them off their legs: they clung on firmly, and 
at last recovered their feet, 

“She started a timber or two with that blow, I rather think,’ 
said Ready, as he took off his hat tu shake the water from it, 

“Tm afraid co; the best vessel ever built could pot s‘and snch 
shocks long,” replied Captain Osborn; “and at present, with our 
weak crew, I do not see that we can get more sail upon her.” 

All that night the ship flew in darkness before the gale. At day- 
break the wind abated, and the sea went down: the ship was, 
however, still kept before the wind, for she had suffered too mnch 
to venture to put her broadside to the sea, Preparations were now 
made for getting up jury-masts; and the worn-out seamen were 
busily emp oyed, under the direction of Captain Osborn and his twa 
mates, when Mr. Seayrave and William came upon deck. 

William stared about him: he perceived, to his astonishment, 
that the tall masts, with all their rigging and sails, had disappeared, 
and that the whole deck was in a state of confusion and disorier. 

“See, my child,” sail Mr. Seagrave, “the wreck and devastation 
which are here. See how the pride of man is humbled before the 
elements of the gicat Jehovah,” 

“ Ay, Master Willy,” said old Ready, “look around you, as you 
well may. Do you remember the verses in the Bible}-if nit, 
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I remember them well, for I have often read them, and have often 
felt the truth of them: ‘They that go down into the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters, these see the works of the Lord, and 
his wonders in the deep.’” 

“But, father,” said Willy after a pause, “how shall we ever get to 
Sydney without masts or sails?” 

“Why, Master William,” replied Ready, “we must do what we 
can: we sailors are never much at a luss, and I dare say before night 
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yeu will find us under some sort of sail again. We have lost our 
great masts, so we must put up jury-masts, as we call them, that is, 
little ones, and little sails upon them ; and, if it pleases God, we 
shall see Sydney yet. How is Madam, sir?” continued Ready to 
Mr. Seagrave ; “is she better ?” 

“I fear she is very weak and ill,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “ nothing 
but fine weather will do her any good. Do you think that it will be 
fine now }” 

“Why, sir, to tell you the truth, I fear we shall have more of it 
yet: I have not given my thoughts to the captain, as I might be 
mistaken ; but still 1 think so—I’ve not been fifty years at sea 
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without learning something. I don’t like the gathering of that bunk 
there, Mr, Seagrave, and I shouldn’t wonder if it were to blow again 
from the very same quarter, and that before dark.” 

“God’s will be done,” replied Mr. Seagrave, “but I am very 
fesrfnl about my poor wife, who is completely worn to a shadow.” 

“‘T shouldn’t think so much about that, sir, as I really never knew 
of people dying that way, aithough they suffer much. Master 
Wiliam, do you know that we have lost some of our men since you 
were down below ?” 

“‘No—I heard the steward say something outside about the fore- 
mast ; but I did not like to ask, as mamma was so frightened.” 

“You were a kind boy for that, Master William ; but hear me,— 
we have lost five of our smartest and best nen— Wilson was washed 
overboard—Fennings and Masters struck dead with the lightning— 
and Jones and Emery crushed by the fall of the foremast, Ma-ter 
William, did any of these men imagine, when they left the Cape, or 
indeed the day or the hour before it happened, that their souls were 
to be required of them, and their bodies should be now floating 
hundreds of miles from the land? You are young, Master Willy, 
but you cannot think too early of your Maker, or call to mind what 
they say in the burial service,—‘In the midst of life we are in 
death.’” 

“Thank you, Ready, thank you for the lesson you have given my 
son,” said Mr. Seagrave; “and, William, treasure it up in your 
memory.” 

“Yes, Master William, they are the words of an old man who has 
seen many and many a one who was full of youth and spirits called 
away before him, and who is grateful to God that he has been pleased 
to preserve his life, and allow him to amend his ways. We must 
seek the Lord in our youth, and then we shall be prepared when he 
thinks fit to summon us away.” 

“T have been thinking,” said Mr. Seagrave, after a silence of a 
minute or two, “that a sailor has no right to marry.” 

“T’ve always thought so, sir,” replied Ready ; “and I dare say 
many a poor deserted sailor's wife, when she has listened to the wind 
and rain in her lonely bed, has thoucht the same. ’ 

“With my pern.i-sion,” continued Mr. Seagrave, “iny boys shall 
never go to sea if there is any other profession to be found for 


them.” 
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“Well, Mr. Seagrave, they do say that it’s no use baulxing a lad if 
he wishes to go to sea, and that if he is cetermincd, he must go: 
now I think otherwise—I think a parent has a right to say no, if he 
pleases, upon that point ; for you see, sir, a lad, at the early age at 
which he goes to sea, does not know his own mind. Every high- 
spirited boy wishes to go to sea—it’s quite natural ; but if the most 
of them were to speak the truth, it is not that they so much want to 
go to sea, as that they want to go from school or from home, where 
they are under the control of their masters or their parents,” 

“Very true, Ready ; they wish to be, as they consider they will 
be, independent.” 

“And a pretty mstake they make of it, sir. Why, there is not a 
greater slave in the world than a boy who goes to sea, for the first 
few years after his shipping: for once they are corrected on shore, 
they are punished ten times at sea, and they never again meet with 
the love and affection they have left behind them. It is a hard life, 
and there have been but few who have not bitterly repented it, and 
who would not have returned, like the prodigal sun, and cast 
themselves at their fathers’ feet, only that they have been ashamed.” 

“That’s the truth, Ready, and it is on that account that I consider 
that a parent is justified in refusing his consent to his son going to 
sea, if he can properly provide for him in any other profession. 
There never will be any want of sailors, for there always will be 
plenty of poor lads whose friends can do no vetter for them ; and in 
that case the seafaring life is a good one to choose, as it requires no 
other capital for their advancement than activity and courage.” 

“Exactly what I thought myself, sir,” replied Ready. “ May I 
ask how Master Tommy and the other children are, and poor 
Juno?” 

“They are all quite well, although they have been a little bruised 
with sliding aLout,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “but I must stay here 
no lonver, Mrs, Seagrave will want me in the cabin. William, will 
yeu stay on deck 9” 

“Better not, Master William, we are all too busy, and I cannot 
look after you now: there'll be no sleep this night for any of us, 
fur or foul ; we are weak-handed now. So good night, gentlemen, 
buth of you.’ 





MEN AT THE PUMPS, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. Seacrave and William went down below into the cabin, 
where they found that there was plenty of employment ; the steward 
had brought a basin of very hot pea-soup for the children. Tommy, 
who was sitting up in the bed-place with his sister, had snatched 
it ou’ of Juno’s left hand, for she held the baby with the other, and 
in so joing, had thrown it over Caroline, who was screaming; while 
Juno, in her hurry to assist Caroline, had slipped down on the deck 
with the baby, who was also crying with fright, although not hurt. 
Unfortunately, Juno had fallen down upon Vixen the terrier, who 
in return bad bitten her in the leg, which had made Juno also cry 
out; while Mrs. Seagrave was hanging her head out of her standing 
bed-place, frightened out of her wits at the accident, but unable to 
be of any assistance. Fortunately, Mr. Seagrave came down just in 
time to pick up Juno and the baby, and then tried to comfort little 
Caroline, who after all was not much scalded, as the soup had had 
time to cool. 

“Massa Tommy i3a very naughty boy,” cried Juno, rubbing he 
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leg. Master Tommy thought it better to say nothing—he was duly 
admonished—the steward cleaned up the mess, and order was at 
length restored, 

In the mean time, they were not idle upon deck: the carpenter 
was busy fixing a step for one of the spare topmasts instead of a 
mainmast, and the men were fitting the mgging; the ship unfortun- 
ately had sprung a leak, and four hands at the pumps mterfered 
very much with their task, As Ready had prophesied, before mght 
the gale blew, the sea rose again with the gale, and the leaking of 
the vessel increased so much, that all other labour was suspended for 
that at the ppmp For two more days did the storm contimue, 
during which time the crew were worn out with fatigue—they could 
pump no longer’ the ship, as she rolled, proved that she had a great 
deal of water in her hold—when, melancholy as were their prospects 
already, a new disaster took place, which was attended with most 
serious results. Captain Osborn was on the forecastle giving some 
orders to the men, when the strap of the block which hoisted up the 
maintop-gallant yard on the stump of the foremast gave way, the 
vard and sail cime down on the deck, and struck him senseless, As 
lonz as Captain Osborn commanded them, the sailors had so ngh an 
opinion of his abilities as a seaman, and were so encouraged by his 
cheerful disposition, that they performed their work well and cheer- 
fully , but now that he was, if not killed, at all events senseless and 
meapable of action, they no longer felt themselves under control. 
Mackintosh was too much disliked by the seamen to allow his words 
to have any weight with them. They were regardless of his injune- 
tions or requests, and they now consulted among themeelves. 

“The gale 1s broke, my men, and we shall have fine weather 
now,” observed Ready, going up to the sailors on the forecastle. 
“The wind 1s going down fast ” 

“Yes,” replied one of the men, “and the ship 1s going down fast, 
that’s quite as certain ” 

“A good spell at the pumps would do us some good now,” replied 
Rady ‘What d’ye sav, my lads?” 

“A glass of grog or two wonld do us more” replied the seaman 
“What d’ye say, my boys? I don’t think that the captain would 
refuse us, poor fellow, if he could speak ” 

“What do you mean to do, my lads?” enquired Mackintosh ; 
“ not get drunk, I hope ?” 
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“Why not?” observed another of the men; “the ship must ga 
down soon.” 

‘Perhaps she may—I will not deny it,” said Mackintosh ; “but 
that is no reason why we should not be saved : now, if you yet drunk, 
there is no chance of any one being saved, and my life is precious to 
me, I’m ready to join with you in anything you please, and you may 
decide what is to be done ; but get drunk you shal) not, if I can help 
it, that’s certain.” 

“ And how can you help it?’ replied one of the seamen, surlily. 

“Because two resolute men can do a great deal—I may say three, 
for in this instance Ready will be of my side, and I can call to my 
assistance the cabin passenger—recollect the fire-arms are all in the 
cabin. But why should we quarrel ?—say at once what you intend 
to do; and if you have not made up your minds, will you listen to 
what I propose ?” 

As Mackintosh’s courage and determination were well known, the 
seamen again consulted together, and then asked him what he proposed, 

“We have one good boat left, the new yawi on the booms: the 
others, as you know, are washed away, with the exception of the 
little boat astern, which is useless, as she is knocked almost to 
pieces. Now we cannot be very far from some of the islands, indeed 
I think we are among them now. Let us fit out the boat with 
everything which we require, go about our work steadily and 
quietly, drink as much grog now as will not hurt us, and take a 
good provision of it with us, The boat is complete with her masts, 
sails, and oars ; and it’s very hard if we do not save ourselves some- 
where. Ready, do I give good advice or not ?” 

“You give very good advice, Mackintosh—only what is to become 
of the cabin passengers, the women, and children? and are you going 
to leave poor Captain Osborn, who lays there abaft, breathless and 
insensible? or what do you mean to do?” 

“We won't leave the captain,” said one of the seamen. 

“No—no !” exclaimed the others, 

“And the passengers ?” 

“Very sorry for them,” replied the former spokesman ; “but wa 
shall have enough to do to save our own lives; the boat is not over 
large.” 

“Well, my lads, I agree with you,” said Mackintosh, “Charity 
begins at home. What do you say, then shall it be 60?” 
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* Yes,” replied the seamen, unanimously ; and Ready knew that 18 
was 'n vain to expostulate They now set about preparing the boat, 
and providing for their wants. Biscuits, salt pork, two or three 
emall casks of water, and a birrel of rum were collected at the 
gang-vay ; Mackintosh brou_ht up his quadrant and a compass, some 
mus} ets, powder and shot, the carpenter, with the asestance of 
anot’ sr man, cut away the ship’s bulw irks down to the junnel, 30 
as i enable them to launsh the boot overbuard, for they could not of 
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coure hoist her out now that the masts were gone. In an hour 
everything was prepared. A long rope was made fast to the boat, 
which was brought to the gunnel rady for launching overboard, and 
tle ship’s broadside was brought to the wind Ready had taken 
fh» part in their labour; he had once or twice sounded the well, to 
aveltain uf the water gained upon the ship, and then sat down by 
tne side of Captain Osborn, who still remained insensible from the 
b ow which he had received on his head. As the ship was brought 
to the wind Mr Scayrave came on deck and looked around him, 

He perceived the boat ready for launching, the provisions and 
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water at the gangway, the ship brought to the wind, and rolling 
slowly to the heave of the sea; at last he saw Ready sitting down 
by Captain Osborn, who was apparently dead. “What 1s all this, 
Ready?” enquired Seagrave. “Are they going to leave the ship! 
have they killed Captain O-born ?” 

“No, sir—not quite so bad as that. Poor Captain Osborn was 
struck down by the fall of the yard, and has becn insensible ever 
since: but, as to the other matter, I fear that is decided ; you see they 
are launching the boat” 

“But my poor wife, she will never be able to go—she cannot move 
-“she is so ill {” 

“I’m afraid, Mr Seagrave, that they have no idea of taking either 
you, or your wife, or your children, with them.” 

“What! leave us here to perish? Merciful Heaven! how cruel— 
how barbarous !” 

“It is not kind, Mr Seagrave, but still you see it is the law of 
nature When it 1s a question of life, it is every one for himself, for 
life 1s sweet : they are not more unkind than they would be to each 
other, 1f there were too many for the boat to hold. I’ve seen all this 
before in my time,” rephed Ready, gravely. 

“My wife! my children!” cried Mr. Seagrave, covering his face 
with his hands “But I will speak to them,” contmued he after a 
pause; “surely they will listen to the dictates of humanity ; at all 
events Mr. Mackintosh will have some power over them. Don’t you 
think so, Ready ?” 

“Well, Mr Seagrave, if I must speak, I confess to you that there is 
not a harder heart among them than that of Mr. Mackintosh, and it’s 
useless speaking to him or any one of them ; and you must not be too 
severe upon them neither: the boat issmall, and could not hold more 
people with the provisions which they take with them—that 1s the 
fact. If they were to take you and your family into the boat, it 
might be the cauce of all perishing together ; 1f I thought otherwice ] 
would try what I could do to persuade them, but 1t is useless,” 

“What must be done then, Ready ?” 

“We must put our trust in a merciful God, Mr. Seagrave, who will 
dispose of us as he thinks fit.” 

“Wemust Whas' do not you g2 with them ?” 

“No, Mr Seagrave, I have been thinking about it this last hour, 
and I have made up my mind to remain with you. They intend to 
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take poor Captain Osborn with them, and give him a chase, and 
have offered to tahe me; but [ shall stay here.” 

“To perish?” rephed Mr Seagrave, with surprise. 

“As God pleases, Mr Seagrave. I am an old man, and it is of 
little consequence ; and I hope that (am a prepared man as far as I 
have been able. I tell you, Mr. Seagrave, I think much more of your 
eli jren than Ido for myself. I care little whether I am taken away 
a year or two sooner, but I do not like to see blossoms cut off in early 
spring: I may be of use if I remam, for I’ve an old head upon my 
shoulders, and I could not leave you all to perish when you mi jht he 
saved if you only knew how to act. But here the seamen come—the 
boat 1s all ready, and they will now take poor Captain Osborn with 
them ” 

The sailors came aft, and lifted up the still sensible captain As 
they were going away one of them said, “Come, Ready, there’s no 
time to lose,” 

“ Never mind me, Williams; I shall stick to the shrp,” replied 
Ready “I wish you success with all my heart: and, Mr. Machin- 
tosh, I have but one promise to exact from you, and I hope you will 
not refuse me; which 1s, that if you are saved, you will then not 
forget those you leave here on board, and take measures for their 
bemg searched for among the islands ” 

“ Nonsense, Ready! come into the boat,” replied the first mate. 

“T shall stay here, Mr Machintosh ; and I only beg that you will 
promise me what I ask. Acquaimt Mr Seagrave’s fmends with whit 
has happened, and where it 1s most likely we may be found, if it 
please Gud to save us: that 1s all that 1s necessary. Do you promise 
me that }” 

“Yes I do, Ready, if you are determined to stay: but,” continued 
he, going up to Ready, and whispering to him, “it 1s madness — 
come away, man!” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Mackintosh,” replied i.a"y, extending bis hand. 
“You will keep your promise?” 

After much further expostulation on the part of Mackintosh and 
the eeamen, to which Ready gave a deaf ear, the boat was pushed off, 
and they made sail to the north-east. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


For some time after the boat had shoved off from the ship, old 
Ready remained with his arms folded, watching it in silence. Mn 
Seagrave stood by him; his heart was too full for utterance, for he 
imagined that as the boat increa ed her distance from the vessel, so 
did every ray of hope depart, and that his wife and children, himself, 
and the old man who was by his side, were doomed to perish. His 
countenance was that of a man in utter despair. At last old Ready 
spoke. 

“They think that they will be saved and that we must perish, Mr, 
Seagrave ; they forget that there is a Power above, who will himself 
decide that point—a power compared to which the efforts of weak 
man are as nought ” 

“True,” replied Mr. Seagrave, in a low voice; “but still what 
chance we can have on a sinking ship, with so many helpless creatures 
around us, I confess that I cannot imagine,” 

“We must do our best, and submit to His will,” replied Ready, 
who then went aft, and shifted the helm, so as to put the slip aga'n 
before the wind. 

As the old man had foretold to the seamen before they quitted the 
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vessel, the gale was now over, and the sea had gone down consi(er- 
ably. The ship, however, dragged but slowly through the water, and 
after a short time Ready lashed the wheel, and went forward On 
his return to the quarter-deck, he found Mr Seagrave had thrown 
himself down (apparently in a state of despair) upon the sail on which 
('sptain Osborn had been laid after his accident. 

“Tf you are playing, Mr. Seagrave, I am sorry to interrupt vou, 
but if you are not, but are overcome with your situation, perhaps J 
may be able to give you some little hope ' 

“T have been praying,” rephed Mr. Seagrave, rating himsel, up, 
“and, since that, I have been trying to collect my thoughts, which I 
acknowledge to be very confused The great pang will be to commu- 
nicate to my wife our hopeless situation.” 

“Tf I thought our situation hopeless,” replicd Ready, “I would 
candidly say so, but there always 1s hope, even at the very worst,— 
and there always ought to be trust in that God without whose know- 
ledge not a sparrow falls to the ground. But, Mr Seagrave, I shall 
speak as a seaman, and tell you what our probabilities sre The ship 
1s halt full of water, from her seams having opened by the straining 
in the gale, and the heavv blows which she received ; but, now that 
the gale has abated, she ].as recovered herself very much I have 
sounded the well, and find that she has not made many inches within 
the last two hours, and probably, as she closcs her seams, will make 
less. If, therefore, 1t pleises God that the fine weather should con- 
tinue, there 1s no fear of the vessel sink nz under us for some hittle 
time ; and as we are now amonz-t the islands, 1t 1s not impossible, 
nay it 1s very probable, tliat we may be able to run her ashore, and 
thus save our lives, I thought of all this when I refused to go in the 
boat, and I thought also, Mr Seagrave, that 1f you were to have been 
le erted by me as well as | y all the rest, you would have Leen anable 
yourself to take advantage of any chances which might turn up im 
your tavour, and therefore I have remancd, hopmg, under Gids 
providence, to be the means of assisting you and your family in this 
sore position, I think now it would be better tnat you should go 
down into the cabin, and with a checrful face encourage poor Mrs, 
Seavrave with the change in the weather, and the hopes of arnving 
in some p'ace of safety. If she does not hnow that the men have 
quitted the ship, do not tell her; say that the steward 1s with the 
other men, which will be true enough, and, if possible, leave her in 
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the dark as to what has taken place; Master William can be trusted, 
and if you will send him here to me, I will talk to him. What do 
you think, Mr. Seagrave?” 

“T hardly know what to think, Ready, or how sufficiently to thank 
you for your self-devotion, if I may so term it, in this exigency. 
That your advice is exceilent and that I shall follow it, you may ke 
assured ; and, should we be saved from the death which at present 
stares us in the face, my gratitude——” 

“Dc not speak of that, sir, Iam an old man with few wants, and 
whose life is of little use now. All I wish to feel is, that I am trying 
to d. ry duty in that situation into which it has pleased God tw call 
m2, What can this world offer to one who has roughed it all his life, 
and who has neither kith nor kin that he knows of to care about his 
death? Thank you kindly, Mr. Seagrave, nevertheless : now I think 
you had better go down, and I will look about mea little.” Mr. 
Seagrave pressed the hand of Ready, and went down without making 
anyreply. He found that his wife had been asleep for the last hour, 
and was not yet awake. The children were also quiet in their beds. 
Juno and William were the only two who were sitting up. 

William made a sign to his father that his mother was asleep, and 
then said in a whisper, “I did not like to leave the cabin while you 
were on deck, but the steward has not been here these two hours: he 
went to milk the goat for baby and has not returned. We have had 
no breakfast, none of us.” 

“William, go on deck,” replied his father ; “ Ready wishes to speak 
to you—I will stay here.” 

William went on deck to Ready, who soon explained to him the 
positiun in which they were placed; he pointed out to him the 
necessity of his doing all he could to assist his father and him, and 
not to alarm his mother in her precarious state of health. William, 
who, as it may be expected, looked very grave, did, however, imine- 
diately enter into Ready’s views, and proceeded to dv his best. “ Nov, 
Ready,” said he, “ you know the steward has left with the other men, 
and when my mother wakes she will ask why the children have had 
no breakfast, What can Ido?” 

“T don’t know; but I think you can milk one of the goats if I 
show you how, while ' go and get the other things ready; I can 
leave the deck, for you see the ship steers herself verv uicely ;~ and, 
Master William, I huve sounded the well just befure you came up 
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and I don’t think she makes much water ; and,” continued he, looking 
round him, and up above, “we shall have tine weather, and a smvoth 
yea before night.” 

By the united exertions of Ready and W‘'lliam the breakfast was 
prepared while Mrs, Seagrave still continued in a sound sleep. The 
motion of the ship was now very little: she only rolled very slowly 
from one side to the other, for she was heavy with the water which 
had leaked into her; the sea and wind had yone down, and the s-» 
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shone brightly over their heads; the }eat had been ont of sight some 
time, and the ship did not go throush the water faster than three 
miles an hour, for she nad no other sail upon her than the maintop- 
gallant-sail hoisted up on the stump of the foremast. Ready, who 
had been some time down in the cabin, proposed to Mr. Seagrave 
that Juno and all the children should go on deck. “They cannot be 
expected to be quiet, sir; and, now that Madam is in such a sweet 
Bleep, it would be a pity to wake her. After so much fatigue she 
may sleep for hours, and the longer the better, for you know that (in 
a short time, I trnst,) she will have to exert herself.” Mr. Seagrave 
agrec| to the good sense of this proposal, and went on deck with 
Juno and the children, leaving William in the cabin to watch his 
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mother. Poor Juno was very much astonished wlen she came up 
the ladder and perceived the condition of the vessel, and the absence 
of the men; but Mr. Seagrave told her what had happened, ard 
~autioned her against saying a word to Mrs Seagrave. Juno promied 
that she would not; but the poor girl perceived the danger of their 
position, and, as she pressed little Albert to her bosom, a tear or two 
rolled down her cheeks—she was not thinking of herself, but of what 
would become of her little charge. Even Tommy and Caroline could 
not help asking where the masts and sails were, and what had become 
of Captain Osborn. 

“Look there, sur,” said Ready, pointing out some floating sea-weed 
to Mr. Seagrave. 

“T perceive it,” said Mr. Seagrave ; “but what then ?” 

“That by itself wo- ld not be quite proof,” replied Ready, “but we 
sailors have other signs and tokens, Do you see those birds hovering 
over the waves {” 

“T do,” 

“Well, sir, those birds never go far from land, that’s all : and now, 
ar, Pil go down for my quadrant; for, althouzh I cannot tell the 
longitude just now, at all events I can find out the latitude we are 1n, 
and then by looking at the chart shall be able to give some kizd of 
guess where about we are, if we see land soon.” 

“Ttis nearly noon now,” observed Ready, reading off his quadrant, 
“the sun rises very slowly What a happy thing aclildis! Look, 
sir, at those httle creatures playing abont, and as merry now, and as 
unawaze of danger, as if they were at home in their parlour. Ale 
though nothing pains me more when it does tahe place, I often think, 
sir, 1t is a great blessing for a child to be called away early ; and 
that it is selfish 1n parents to repine ” 

“Perhaps it 1s,” replied Mr Seagrave, looking mournfully at his 
children. 

“Tt’s twelve o’elock, sir ‘I'll just go down and work the latitude, 
and then I'll bring up the chart.” 

Mr Seagrave remained on deck. He was soon in deep and solemn 
thought ; nor was it to be wondered at-—the ship a wreck and deserted 
—left alone on the wide water with his wife and helpless family, 
with but one to assist him had that one deserted him as well as the 
rest, what would have been his position then? utter helplessness ! 
And now what nac they to expect? Their greatest hopes were to 
gain some island, and, f they succeeded, perhaps a desert island, 
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perhaps an isiand inhabited by savages—to be murdere1, or to perish 
miserably of hunger and thirst. Or, allowing that they did find the 
means of subsistence, what then? Were they to remain there for 
their lives, and die unknown and unheeded? It was not until some 
time after these reflections had passed through his mind, that Mr. 
Seagrave could recall himself to a sense of thankfulness to the Al- 
mighty for having hitherto preserved them, or could say with 
humility, “O Lord! thy will, not mine, be done” But, having once 
succeeded in repressing his murmurs and his doubts of the goodnese 
ot Providence, he then felt that he had courage and faith to undergo 
every trial which might be imposed upon him 

“ Here 1s the chart, sir,” said Ready, “and I have drawn a pencil 
line through our latitude: you perceive tl at it passes through this 
cluster of islands; and I think we must be among them, or very 
near. Now I must put something on for dinner, and then look 
sharp out for the land. Wall you take a look round, Mr. Seagrave, 
especially a-head and on the bows ?” 

Ready went down to sce what he could procure for dinner, as the 
seamen, when they left the ship, had collected almost all which came 
first to hand. He soon procured a piece of salt beet and some 
potatoes, which he put into the saucepan, and then returned on 
deck. 

Mr, Seagrave was forward, looking over the bows, and Ready went 
there to hun. 

“ Ready, I think I see something, but I can hardly tell what it is: 
it appears to be in the air, and yet it is not clouds. Look there, 
where J] point my finger.” 

“ You're nght, sir,” replied Ready, “there is something ; it is not 
the land which you see, but it 1s the trees upon the land which are 
refracted, cs they call it, so as to appear, as you say, as if they were 
in the air. That is an island, sir, depend upon it; but I will go 
down and get mj glass.” 

“Tt 1s the land, Mr. Seagrave,” said Ready, after examining it 
with his glass—“ yes, 1t 1s so,” continucd he, musing; “I wish that 
we had seen it earlier ; and yet we must be thankful.” 

“ Why so, Ready ?” 

“ Only, sir, as the ship forges so slowly through the water, I fear 
that we shall not reach 1t before dark, and I should have wiskcd te 
have had daylight to have laid her nicely on it,” 

“ There 1s very little wind now.” 
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“Well, let us hope that there will be more,” replied Realy; * if 
not, we must do our best ;—but I must now go to the helm, for we 
must steer msht for the island ; 1t would not do to pass it, for, Mr 
Seagrave, al‘hough the ship does not leak so much as she did, vet I 
must now tell you that I do not think that she could be hept more 
than twenty-four hours above water. I thought otherwise this 
morning when I sounded the well; but when I went down in the 
hold for the beef, I then perceived that we wcre in more danger 
than I had any idea of : however, there 1s the land, and every chance 
nf escape ; so let us thank the Lord for all his mercies,” 

“ Amen !” replied Mr. Seagrave 

Ready went to the helm and stecred a course for the land, which 
was not so far distant as he had imagined, for the island was very 
low: by degrees the wind freshened up, and they went faster throuh 
the water ; and now, the trees, which had appeared as if in the arr, 
joined on to the land, and they could make out that 1t was a low 
coral island covered with groves of cocoa-nuts Occasionally Ready 
gave the helm up to Mr. S grave and went forward to ex imine. 
When they were within three or four miles of it, Ready eame back 
from the forecastle, and said, “I think I see my way pretty clear, 
slr: you see we are to the windward of the island, and there 19 
alwa\s deep water to the windward of these sort of isles, and reefs 
and shoals to leeward ; we must, therefore, find some litle cleft m 
the coral rock to dock her 1n, as 1¢ were, or she may fall back into 
deep water after she has tahen the ground, for sometimes thcse 
islands run up like a wall, with forty or fifty fathom of water close 
to the weather sides of them ; but I do see a spot where I think she 
may be put on shore with safety. You see those three cocoa nut 
trees close together on the beach? Now, sir, I cannot well see them 
as I steer, so do you go forward, and if I am to steer more to the 
nght, put out vour risht hind, and 1f to the left, the same with your 
left ; and when the ship’s head 18 as 1t ought to be, then drop the 
hand which you have raised ” 

“T perfectly understand you, Ready,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; who 
then went forward and directed the steering of the vessel as they 
neared the island. When they were within half a mile of it, the 
colour of the water changed, very much to the satisfaction of Ready, 
who knew that the weathcr cide of the island would not be so steep 
as was usually the case: still 1t was an agitating moment as they ran 
on to the beach. They were now within a cable’s length, and stall] 
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the s! ip did not ground ; a little nearer, and there was a grating at 
her bottom—it was the breaking olf of the coral irees which grew 
below like forests under water—azuin she grated, and more harskly, 
tlen struck, and then again, at last she struck violcntly, as the 
rwel lifted her further on, and then remained fast and qmet Ready 
let. go the helm to ascertain the position of the ship He ooked 
over the stern and around the ship, and found tnat she was firmly 
fxed, fore and aft, upon a bed of coral rocks, 
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CHAPTFR VIIL 


“ ALLS well co far, ar’ sad Ready to Mr Seagrave; “and now 
let us return thanhs to He wen” 

Ready hneeled down on the deck, took off his hat, and remained 
¢ short (ime in prayer Mr Seagrave did the came the children at 
first Joohid on, and wondcrcd, and then knelt down by the side of 
them, following the example of Juno 

As they .oce, Willian. came up and said— Father, my mother has 
sent me to you; she was awakened by the noise under th. ship’ 
bottom, anu 1s fmgntened— will you go down to her?” 
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“Yes, my child, directly,” said Mr. Seagrave. 

“What 1s the matter, my dcar—and where have you all been?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Seagrave, when her husband went diwn below. “I 
have been so fnghtened—I was in such a sound sleep, and I was 
awakened with such a dreadful noise ” 

“ Be composed, my dear,” rep] cd Mr Scastave: “we have been 
in great danger, and are now, I trust, in safety. Tell me, are you 
not better for your long sleep ?” 

“Yes, much better—much stronger; but do tell me what has 
happened.” 

“Much took place, dearest, before you went to sleep, which was 
concealed from you; but now, as I e\pect we shall all go on shore 
in a short ti1me——” 

“Go on shore, my dear?” 

* Yes, on shore. Now be calm, and hear what has happened, and 
how much we have reason to be grateful to Heaven ” 

Mr Seavrave then entered into a detail of all that had passed 
Mrs Seagrave heard him without reply , and when he had finishcd, 
she threw herself in his arms and wept bitterly. 

Mr Seagrave remained with his wile, using all his efforts to console 
her, until Juno re-appeared with the children, for 1t was now getting 
late ; and then Mr. Seagrave returned on dech to consult with Ready 

“Well, sir,” said Ready, when Mr Seagrave went up to him, “I 
have been looking well about me, and I tlink that we have great 
reason to be thankful, The ship 1s fast enough, and vill not move 
until some violent gales come on and Lreakh her up; but of that 
there is no fear at present: the little wind that there 18,18 gomg 
down, and we shall have a calm before morning” 

“fT erant that there 1s no immediate danger, Ready ; but low are 
we to get on shore ?—ard, when on shore, how are we to exist?” 

“T have thought of that too, sir, and I must have your assistance, 
and even that of Master William, to get the little boat on beard to 
repair her: her bottom 1s stove in, it 1s true, but I am carpenter 
enough for that, and with some well-tarred canvas I can make hir 
euffiuently water-ticht to land us all in safetv, until I have an 
opportunity of putting her in Letter order, We must set to at 
dav i7ht” 

* And when we ga un shore 1” 

“Why, Mr. Seagrave, where there are cocoa-nut trees in such 
pienty as there are on that island, there is no fear of starvation, even 
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if we had not the ship’s provisions, I expect a little difeculty with 
regard to water, for the island 1s low—very low, and small ; but we 
cannot expect to find everything exactly as we wish.” 

“T am thankful to the Almighty for our preservation, Ready ; but 
still there are feelings which I cannot get over. Here we are cast 

way upon a desolate island, which perhaps no ship may ever come 
near, 80 that there 1s little chance of our being taken off. Here we 
may live and die—here my children may grow up,—yes, grow old, 
after they have buried you, their father, and their mother, and fullow 
us to the same tomb. All their prospects mm life, all mine—all 
blasted—all my hopes overthrown—at 1s a melancholy and cruel fate, 
Iteady, and that you must achnowledge.” 

“Mr Seagrave, as an old man compared to you, I may venture to 
say that you are ungrateful to Heaven to give way to these repinings, 
What 1s said in the book of Job? ‘Shall we receive good of the 
Lord, and shall we not receive evil?’ Besides, who knows whether 
good may not proceed from what appears evil? You talk of your 
children and of their prospects, Mr. Seagrave, but can you tell what 
might have happened if you had arrived at Sydney, and had followed 
up your worldly concerns? Most children promise fair; but, when 
they arrive at manhood, do they always prove equal to the expecta- 
tions of their parents? Who knows but what this visitation upon 
them may have preserved them from wickedness, or from a violent 
death in the midst of their wickedness—from being cut off in ther 
prime—from disgracing you and their geod mother? I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Seagrave, I hope I have not offended you ; but indeed, 
sir, I felt that 1t was my duty to speak as I have done.” 

“You have reproved me very justly, Ready ; and I thank you for 
it,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “I will repine no more, but make the best 
of it.” 

“ And trust in God, sir, who, if he thinks fit, will restore you once 
more to your fends, and increase ten-fold your flocks and herds.” 

“ That quotation becomes very apt, Ready,” replied Mr. Seagrave, 
einiling, “considering that all my prospects are in flocks and herds 
upon my land in New South Wales, I must put myself under your 
orders ; for, 1m our present position, you are ny superior—hnowlede 
is power. Can we do anything to-night 3” 

*T can do a little, Mr. Seagrave ; but you cannot assist me till to- 
morrow morning, except indeed te help me to drag these two spars 
aft; and then I can ny a pair of sl ears, and have them all ready for 
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hoisting up to-morrow morning to get the boat in. You see, with 
so little strength on bcard, and no masts, we shall be obliged ta 
contrive.” 

Mr Seagrave assisted Ready in getting the two spars aft, and laid 
on the spot which was required “There now, Mr Seagrave, you 
may go down below. Muster William had better let loose the two 
dogs, and give them a little victuals, for we have quite forgot them, 
poor things. I shall keep watch to-mght, for I have plenty to 4o, 
and plenty to think of; so, good-night, sir.” 

Mr. Seagrave wished Ready good-night, and went below. Ready 
remained on deck, lashing the heads of the spars, and fixing his 
tackles ready for the morrow. When all was done, he sat down 
upon one of the henc.ops aft, and remained in deep thought, At 
last, tired with watching and evertion, the old man fell as’eep He 
was awakened at daylight by the dogs, who had been set at liberty, 
and who, after walking about the ship and finding nobody, had then 
gone to sleep at the cabin-door. At daybreak they had roused up, 
and going on deck had found old Ready asleep on the hencovup, and 
were licking his face in their yoy at having discovered him. “ Ay,” 
said the old man, as he vot off the hencoop, “you ll all three be 
useful, if I mistake not, by and by. Down, Vixen, down—poor 
creature, you've lost a good master, I’m afraid ” 

“ Stop—now let me see,” said Ready, talking to himself; “ first— 
but I'll get the logboard and a bit of chalk, and wre them down, 
for my memory is not quite so good as it was.” 

Ready placed the logboard on the hencoop, and then wrote on it 
with the chalk :—“ Three dogs, two goats, and Billy the kid (I think 
there's five pigs); fowls (quite enough); three or four pigeons (I’m 
sure) ; the cow (she has lain down and won't get up again, I m afraid, 
po we must kill her); and theres the Merino ram and sheep belong- 
inv to Mr. Seagrive—plenty of live stock. Now, what's the first 
things we must get on shore aftcr we are all landed -a spar an | top- 
ga lant-sail tor a tent, a coil or two of rope, a mattress or two for 
Madam and the children, two axes, hammer and nails, something to 
eat -yes, and something to cut it with. There, that will do for the 
present,” said old Ready, getting up. “ Now I[’ll just light the fire, 
get the water on, and, whi'e [ think of it, boil two or three pieces of 
beef and pork to go on shore with them; and then Il! call up Mr 
Seagrave, for I reckon 1t will be a hard day's work; and may we 
bave God’s blessing on it!” 





GFTTING THE ROAT ON BOARD, 


CHAPTER IX. 


As soon as Ready had executed his intentions, and had fed tha 
animals, lie went to the calin, and called Mr. Seagrave and William. 
With their assistance the sheers were raised, and secured in thei,' 
place ; the boat was then hooked on, but, as one person was required 
to bear it clear of the davits and taffrail, they could not hoist it in. 

“ Master William, will you run down to Juno, and tell her te come 
on deck to assist us--we must all work now? Madam will hold the 
baby for a few minutes.” 

William svon returned with Juno, who was a strong girl; and, 
with her assistance, they succeeded in getting the boat in, and thee 
they eent Juno down again into the cabin. 

The boat was turned over, and Ready commenced his work ; while 
Mr Seagrave, at his request, put the pitch-pot on the galley fire, all 
ready for pitching the canvas when it was nalel on. It was not 
till dinner-time that Ready, who had worked haid, could pateh up 
the boat; he then p.yed the canvas and the seams which he had 
taulked with pitch both inside and out. 

“T think we shall do now, sir,” said Ready; “we'll drag her to 
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the gangway and launch her. It’s fcrtunate for us that they did 
clear away the gunnel, as we shall have no trouble” 

A rope was made fast to the boat, to hold her to the ship: che 
was then launched over the gunnel by the united exertions of Mr. 
Seagrave and Ready, and to their great satisfaction she appeared t< 
leak very little 

“ Now, sir,” said Ready, “ w.at shall we do first—take some things 
on shore, or some of the children?” 

* What do you say, Ready?” 

“Why then, sir, with submission to you, I think as the water is 
as smooth as glass, and we can land anywhere (for which we ought 
to be most thankful, having women and mfants to take on shore), 
that you and I had better go trst to reconnoitre,—it is not two 
hundred yards to the beach, and we shall lose but little time ” 

“Very well, Ready, I will first run down and tell my wife” 

“ And, in the mean while, I'll put the sail into the boat, and one 
or two other things , 1t will be so much time saved ” 

Ready put the sail im, an axe, a mushet, and some cord Mr, 
Seigrave came up again, they both got into the boat, and pulled on 
shore, 

When they landed, they found that they could see nothing of the 
interior of the i-land, the cocoa nut groves were so thick ; but to 
their mght they percetved, at about a quarter of a mule off, a sma! 
sandy cove, with brushwood growing in front of the cocoa nut 
trees 

“That,” said Ready, pointing to it, “must be our location, as the 
Americans call it Let us get into the boat again, Mr Seagrave, and 
pull to it; it 1s but a little way to pull, but a long way to carry the 
things in the boat” 

In a ftw minutes they arnved at the cove, the water was shallow, 
and as clear as crystal. Beneath the boat’s bottom they could see 
heautifu shells, and the fish darting about in every direction 

The sand extended about forty yards from the water, and then 
eummenced the brushwood which ran back about forty yards furcher, 
intermingled with single cocoa-nut trees, until 1t jomed the cocox 
aut grove. They pulled the boat in, and Janded 

“What a lovely spot this 13!” exclaimed Mr Seagrave; “and 
perhaps mortal man I °~ never yet visited it till now. those cocoa- 
nuts have borne their fruit year after year, have died, anc others 
have sprung up in ‘heir stead ; and here has this spot remained, 
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perhaps for centuries, all ready for man to live in, and tu enjoy 
whenever he should come to it.” 

“Providence is bountiful, Mr. Seagrave,” replied Ready, “and 
supplies our wants when we least expect it, If you piease we will 
walk a little way into the wood: take the gun as a precaution, sir, 
nxt that there appears to be much occasion for it—there is seldom 
anything wild on these small islands, except a pig or two has been 
put on shore by considerate Christians, I once sailed with a captain 
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on these seas, and he never landed on a desolate island without put. 
ting a couple of pigs or something on shore to breed, in case anybody 
should hereafter be shipwrecked ; it was a kind thought.” 

“Tt was, Ready ; well, now that we are in the grove, what do you 
think 1” 

“ {was looking for a place to fix a tent up for the present, sir, 
and I think that on that little rise would be a very good place till 
we can look about us and do better; but we have no time now, sir, 
for we have plenty of trips to make before nightfall. If you please, 


we'll haul the sail and other «articles on to the beach, and ‘hen return 
on board.* 
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As they were pulling the boat bach, Ready said, “ I’ve been thinh- 
inz about what 1s best, Mr Seagrave Would Mrs. Seagrave mind 
your leaving her ?—if not, I should say we should have Juno and 
Master William on shore first, as they can be of use ” 

“T do not think that she will mind being left on board with Wils 
ham and the children, provided that I return for her when ehe 
is to come on shore hervelf with the baby.” 

“Well then, let Master William remain on board, if you please, 
mr Ill land you and Juno, Master Tommy, and the dogs, this time, 
fur they will be a protection in case of accidents You and Juno can 
be doing something while I return by myself for the other aiticles 
we shill require ” 

As soon as they arrived on board, Mr Seacrave went down to cheer 
his wife with the account of what they had seen, and he obtained hen 
consent to the arrangement made by Ready While he was down 
below, Ready had cast off the lashings of the two spars which had 
formed the shecrs, and dragging them forward, hal launched them 
vver the gunnel, with lines fast to them, readv for towing on shore 
In a few minutes Juno and Tommy made their appcarance on dech , 
Ready put some tools into the boat, and a couple of shcvels, which 
he brouzht up when he went for the dogs, and once more they landed 
at the sandy cove Tommv stared about him a great deal, but did 
not speak, until he saw the shells lying on the beach, when he 
screamed with delight, and began # pick them up as fast as he 
could , the dogs Larked and galloped about, overjoyed at being once 
nore on shore, and Juno smiled as she looked around her, saying 
to Ready, “ What a nice place!” 

“Now, Mr Seagrave, I 1l remain on shore with you a little First, 
we I] load the inushet 1n case of need, and then you can put 1t out of 
the wiy of Master Tommy, who fingers everything, I observe We 
will tuke up the sail betwecn us Juno, you can carry the tools, and 
then we can come Lack agun for the spirs, and the rope, and the 
other things Come, Master Tommy, you can carry a shovel at all 
events, and that will make you of someuse We mist all work now,” 

Having taken all these things to the little knoll which Ready had 
pointed out before, they returned for the spars; and in two trips they 
liad carried evervthing there, Tommy with the second shovel on his 
shoulder, and very proud to be employed 

“Here are two trees which will answer our purpose pretty well,” 
said Jteady, “as they are far enough apart: we must ash the spars 
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up to them, and then throw the sail over, and bring it cown to sha 
ground at both ends; that will be a beginning at all events; and I 
will bring some more canvas on shore, to ses up the other tent 
between these other trees, and also to shut up the two ends of both of 
them ; then we shall have a shelter for Madam. and Juno, and the 
younger children, and another for Master Wiliam, Tommy, and our- 
selves Now, sir, I'll just help you to lash the spars, and then I 11 
leave you to finish while I go on board again.’’ 

“But how can we reach so high, Ready ? ’ 

“Why, sir, we can manage that by first lashing a spar as high as 
we can convcniently reach, and then standing on that while we lash 
the other in its proper place. I shall bmng another spir on shore, 
that we may do the same when we set up the other tent ’ 

Having by this plan succeeded im lashing the spar high enor gh, 
and throwing the sail over the spar, Ready and Mr Seazrave rpread 
it out, and found that 1t made a very good-sized tent 

“ Now, sir, Ill return on board , in the mean time if you can cut 
pezs from the brushwvod to fasten the sail down to the ground, and 
then with the shovel cover the bottom of 1t with sand to keep it 
down, it will be close enough when it is all finished Theres my 
knife, sir, 1f you haven t got one.” 

“TY shall do very well,’ replied Mr. Seagrave ; “Juno can help ms 
to pull the canvas out tight when I am ready.’ 

“Yes, and in the mean time, Juno, tahe a shovel, and level the 
inside of the tent nice and smooth, and throw out all those old cocoa- 
nut leaves, and look if you see any vermin lurking amins them. 
Master Tommy, you mist not run away, and you mut not touch 
thr axes, they will cut you if ycado It may be as wel’ to say, Mr. 
Seagrave, that should anything happen, and you require my assist 
ance, you had better fire off the gun, and I will come on shcre to you 
immediatlly But thats not very hhely,’’ continued Ready, who 
then walked down to the beach, and stepping into the boat, pulled on 
board of the ship. 


CHAPTER X. 


WHrFw Ready returned on board he first went down into the cabm 
% acquaint Mrs, Seagrayeand Wilham with what they had done Mrs. 
Seagrave naturally felt anxious about her husband beiny on shore 
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alone, aud Ready informed her that they had agreed that if anything 
should occur Mr Seagrave would fire the musket He then went 
down into ‘he sail-room to get syme canvas, a new top gallant-sal 
which was thcre, and a pilm and needles with twine Scarcely had 
he got them out, and at the foot of the ladder, when the report of the 
musket was heard, and Mrs Sc israve rushed out of the eabin in the 
greatest alarm ; Ready seized another musket, jumped into the bvat, 
and pulled on shore as fast as he could On his arrival, quite out of 
breath, for as he pulled on shore he had his back towards it, and 
could eee nothing, he found Mr Seagrave and Juno busy with the 
tent, aud Master Tommy sitting on the ground crying very lustily. 
It appeared that, while Mr Seagrave and Juno were employed, 
Master Tommy had crept away to where the musket was placed up 
on end against a cocoa-nut tree, and, after pulling it about some Little 
while, had touched the trigger The musket went off; and, as the 
muzzle was pointed upwards, the charge had brought down two large 
cocoa nuts, which fell close to where Tommy was under the tree, and, 
had they hit him, would certainly have killed him Mr Seagrave, 
who was aware what an alarm this would produce on board the 
vessel, had been scolding him soundly, and now Master Tommy was 
crying, to prove how very penitent he was 

“TI had better return on board immediately, sir, and tell Mrs, 
Seagrave,” said Ready 

“Do rrav, mv good fellow,” replied Mr Seagrave 

Ready then returned to the ship, and explaimed matters, and then 
recommenced his labour. 

Having put into the boat the sailmaker’s bag, with palm and 
needles, two mattresses, and blankets from the captain’s state roo, 
the saucepan with the Leef and pork, and a spar which he towed 
astern, Ready found that he had as much as he could carry ; but, as 
there was nobody but himself in it, he came on shore very well. 
Having, with the assistance of Mr Seagrave and Juno, got all the 
things up to the knoll, Keady lashed the spar up for the second tent, 
and tnen leaving thera to fix 1t up hike the other, he returned again 
on board Juno had cleaned the tent out very nicely, and said that 
she had not found any animals or insects among the leaves Before 
he went Reidy gave Tommy a stick, and told him to watch the beef 
and pork, and not allow the dogs to eat it all up, and Tommy, who 
was un his good behaviour, stood sentry over it as grave as a jadge 
Ready madz two other trips to the ship, bringing with him more 
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bedding, a bag of ship’s biscuits, another of potatoes, plates, knives and 
forks, spoons, fryingpans and other cooking utensils, and a variety of 
other articles, He then showed Juno how to fill up the ends of the 
first tent with the canvas and sails he had brought on shore, so as to 
enclose it all round; Juno took the ncedle and twine, and worked 
very well. Ready, satisfied that she would be able to get on without 
ther, now said: “Mr. Seavrave, we have but two nours more 
daylight, and it is right that Mrs. Seagrave should cume op she 
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now ; so, if you please, we'll go off and fetch her and the children. 
I think we shall be able to do very well for the first nvht ; and if it 
pleases God to give us fine weather, we may do a great deal more to- 
morrow—indeed as long as the fine weather lasts, we must work hard in 
getting things on shore, for one good gale would, in all probability. 
beat the vesse: to pieces. I stowed the hold myself, and know where 
most of the things are to be found, but I fear it will not be possible 
to get out many articles which would be useful.” 

As soon as they arrived on board, Mr. Seagrave wen: down to his 
wife to propose her going on shore. She was much agitated, and 
very weak from her illness, but she behaved courageously notwith- 
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sta.ding, and, supported by her husband, she guined the deck, 
William following with the baby, and his little sister Caroline carried 
by Ready. With some difficulty they were all at last placed in the 
boa‘ and shoved off; but Mrs. Seasrave was so ill, that her husband 
ws obliged to support her in his arms, and William took an oar, 
T -y landed very safely, and carrnd Mrs Seazrave up to the tex‘, 
u : laid her down on one of the mattresses, She ashed for a little 
Water, 

“And I have forgotten to bring any with ine: well, I am a stupid 
old man ; but I’. go on board directly,” said Ready: “to think that 
I should be so busy in bringing other things on shore and forget the 
greatest necessary in life! ‘Lhe fact 1s, 1 intended to look for it 
on the island as soon as I could, as 1t would save a great deal of 
trouble.” 

Ready returned on board as fast 9s he could, and brought on shore 
two kegs of fresh water, which he and William rvlled up to the 
tent. 

Juno had completely finished her task, and Mrs Seagrave having 
drank some water, declared that s] e was much better 

“T shall not return on board any more to-night,” said Realy, “1 
feel tired—very tired indeed.” 

“You must be, my good man,” replied Mr. Seagrave; “you have 
been up many nights, and have worked very hard all day. Do not 
think of doing any more,” 

“And I haven't touched food this day, or even quenched my 
thirst,” replied Ready, sitting down. 

“You are 11, are you not, Ready?” said William 

“A little fuint, Master Wilham; I’m not so young as I was. 
Could you give mea little water }” 

“Stop, Will am, I will” said My. Seagrave, taking up a tin can 
which had Leen filled for his wife: “ here, Ready, drink this” 

“T shall be better soon, sir; Pll just he down a little, and then 
V1) have a biscuit and a little meat.” 

Poor old Ready was indced quite tired out ; but he ate something, 
anu felt mucl revived Junc was very busy; she had given the 
ehildren some of the salt meat and biscuit to cat. The baby, and 
Tommy, and Caruline had been put to bed, and the second tent was 
Dearly ready. 

“It will do very well for to-night, Juno,” said Mr. Seagrave ; “ we 
have doue work enough for this day.” 


THANKSGIVING TO PROVIDENCE. BY 


“Yes, sir,” replied Ready, “and 1 think we ouzht to thank God 
for his mercies to us before we go to sleep Have we not much to 
thank him for? Had the weather been bad, and the water rough, 
should we have been so comfortably on shore as we are now? Has 
it not been a mercy ?” 

“You remind me of my duty, Ready; let us thank kum for ‘au 
goodness, and pray to him for his protection before we go to sleep 

“Do, my dear husband,” said Mrs Seagrave, from her tent; ‘I 
can hear you and join with you” 

Mr. Seagrave then offered up a prayer of thankfulness ; and theg 
all retired to rest. 





CHAPTER XL 


Mr Szacravr was the first who awohe and rose from his bed on 
the ensuinz mornmz He «tipped out of the tent, ard looked 
around him The shy was clew and brillant. A hght breeze 
rufficd o'er the surlace of the watcr and the tany waves uppled one 
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after another upon the white sand of the cove. To the left of the 
cove the land rose, forming small hills, behind which appeared the 
contimuation of the cocva-nut groves. To the nght, a low mdge of 
eoral rocks rose almost as a wall from the sea, and jomed the 
herbage and brushwood at about a hundred paces, while the wreck 
of the Pacific, lymg hke some huge stranded monster, formed the 
prominent feature im the landscape The sun was powerful where 
its beams could penetrate ; but where Mr Seagrave stood, the cocoa- 
nuts waved their feathering leaves to the wind, and offered an 1mper- 
vious shade, A feeling of the extreme beauty of the scene, subdued 
by the melancholy created by the sight of the wrecked vessel, pervaded _ 
the mind of Mr Seagrave as he meditated over it. 

“Yes,’’ thought he, “if tircd with the world and its anxieties, I 
had sought an abode of peace and beauty, 1t would have been ona 
pot hike this How lovely 1s the scene '—what calm—vw hat content 
—what a sweet sadness does 1t create! How mercifully have we 
been preserved when all hope appeared to be gone; and how 
bountifully have we been provided for, now that we have been 
saved,—and yet I have dared to repine, when I ought to be full of 
gratitude! May God forgive me! Whfe, children, all safe, nothing 
to regret but a few worldly goods and a seclusion from the world for 
a time—yes, but for how long a time '—Wh it! rebellious still !— 
for the time that 1t shall please God in his wisdom to ordan” Mr 
Seagrave turned bach to his tent William, Tommy, and old Reidy 
still remained fast asleep. ‘Excellent old man,” thought Mr. 
Seagrave, “if ever we return to the busy scenes of life, your kindness 
and your Christian feelings shall have their reward, as far as 16 18 in 
my power to repay you. What a heart of oak 1s hid under that 
rugged bark '—Had it not been for his devotion—his utter sacrifice 
of self—where might I and all those dear helpless creatures have 
been now? Sleep on, good old man, and may He.ven bless you !” 

The dogs who had crept into the tent and Jud themselves down 
upo. the mattresses by the side of William and Tommy, now fawned 
upon Mr Seagrave. William woke up with their whining, and 
having received a caution from his father not to wake old Ready, he 
dressed himself and came out. 

“Had I not better call Juno, father?” said Witham ; “I think I 
can, without waking mamma, 1f she 1s asicep ” 

“Then do, if you can, my boy; and I will see Waat cooking 
utensils Ready has brought on shore,” 
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William soon returned to his father, stating that his mother was in 
a sound sleep, and that Juno had got up without waking her or the 
two children. 

“Well, we'll see if we cannot get some breakfast ready for them, 
William. Those dry cocoa-nut leaves will make an excellent fire.” 

“But, father, how are we to light the fire? we have no tinder-box 
or matches,” 

“No; but there are other ways, William, although, in most of 
them, tinder is necessary. The savages can produce fire by rubbing 
a soft piece of wood against a hard one. Im afraid that we should 
be a long while doing that, but we have gunpowder, and can make 
tinder by wetting 1t and rubbing it on a rag or piece of paper, or 
indeed a piece of soft wood ; and we have two ways of igniting 
gunpowder—one is by a flint and steel, and the other by colle ting 
the sun's rays into one focus by a magnifying glass.” 

“We have no magnifying glass.” 

“No; but we can obtain one out of a telescope when we go on 
board again; at present we have no other mcans than with the 
musket.” 

“ But, father, when we have lighted the fire, what have we to cook! 
we have no tea or coffee.” 

“No, I do not think we have,” replied Mr. Seagrave. 

“But we have potatoes, father.” 

“Yes, William, but don’t you think it would be better if we made 
our breakfast off the cold beef and pork and ship’s biscuit for once, 
end not use the potatoes 1 we may want them all to plant, you know ; 
but why should we not go on board of the ship ourselves? you can 
pull an oar pretty well, and we must all learn to work now, and not 
leave everything for poor old Ready to do. It will be some time 
bcfore we are as handy as that old man, or as prepared to meet every 
difficulty. Come, William.” 

Mr. Seagrave then went down to the cove ; the little boat was 
lying on the beach, just lifted by the mppling waves ; they pushed 
her off, and got nto her “I knew where the steward hept the 
tea and coffee, father,” said William, as they pulled on board ; 
“ Mamma would like some for breakfast, I’m sure, and Pll milk the 
goats for baby.” 

Although they were neither of them very handy at the oar, they 
were soon alongside of the ship ; and, having made the boat fast, they 


climbed on board, 
kL 2 
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William first went down to the cabin for the tea and coffee, and 
then left his father to collect other things while he went to milk the 
goats, which he did in a tin pan. He then poured the milk intoa 
bottle, which he had washed out, that it might not be spilt, und 
went back to his father. 

“JT have filled these two baskets full of a great many things, 
William, which will be very acceptable to your mamma. Whit else 
aliall we take?” 

“ Let us take the telescope at all events, father; and let us take a 
whole quantity of clothes—they will please mamma: the clean ones 
are all in the drawers—we can bring them up ina sheet; and then, 
father, let us bring some of the books on shore ; and I’m sure mamma 
will long for her Bible and prayer-book ;—here they are.” 

“You are a good boy, William,” replied Mr. Seagrave. “T will 
now take those things up to the boat, and then return for the rest.” 

In a short time everything was put into the boat, and they pulled 
on shore avain. They found Juno, who had been washing herself, 
waiting for them at the cove, to a-sist to take up the things, 

“Well, Juno, how do you find yourself this morning ?” 

“Quite well, masa,” said Juno: and then pointing to the clear 
water, she said, “ Plenty fish here.” 

“Yes, if we only had Jines,” replied Mr. Seagrave, ‘I think 
Ready has both hooks and lines somewhere. Come, Juno, take up 
this bundle of linen to your tent : we can manage all the rest.” 

“Then, Juno, you may as well take this bottle of milk, which J 
got for little Albert’s breakfast.” 

“Tankee, Massa William ; dat very good of you.” 

“And you must be quick, Juno; for there’s Tommy on his legs, 
and running about in his shirt.” 

When they arrived at the tent they found that every one was 
awake except old Ready, who appeared still to sleep very sound. 
Mrs. Sea zrave hal passed a very good night, and felt herself much 
refreshed. Wilham made some touch-paper, which he lighted with 
one of the glasse3 from the telescope, and they soon had a good fire, 
Mr. Seagrave wert to the beach, and procured three large stones {a 
rest the saticepan on; and in half an hour the water was boiling an] 


the tea made, 





JUNO DIPPING THE CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Juno had taken the children down to the cove, and, walking out 
into the water up to her knees, hid dipped them in all over, as the 
shortest way of washing them, and had then dress.d them and left 
them with their mother, while she asusted Wiliam to get the cups 
and saucersand plates for breakfast. Everything was laid out nice 
and tidy between the two tents, and then William proposed that he 
should awaken old Ready. 

“Yes, my boy, you may as well now—he will want his breakfast , 
and, besides, he would not lhe to be away when we all meet to return 
thanks to God before we sit down to our mcal.” 

William went and pushed Ready on the shoulder. ‘Ready, have 
you had sleep enough ?” said W:'liam, as the old man sat up. 

“Yes, Master William. I have had a good nap, I expect ; and now 
{ will get up, and see what I can get for breaktast for you all.” 

“Do,” replied William, laughing, 

Ready was soon dressed, for he had only taken off his jacket when 
he laid down. He put it on, and came out of the tent; when, fo his 
astonishment, he found the whole party (Mrs. Seagrave having come 
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out with the children) standing round the breakfast, whuh was 
spr.ad on the ground. 

“Good morning, Rcady,” said Mrs, Seagrave, extending her hand 
Mr Scagrave also shook hands with him, 

“You have had a good long sleep, Ready,” said Mr, Seagrave, 
“and I would not waken you after your fatigue of ye terday ” 

“T thank you kindly, sir; and I am glad to see that Madam 1s 80 
well : and I am not sorry to see that you can do so well without me,” 
continued Ready, smiling. 

“Indeed, but we cannot, I’m afraid,” replicd Mrs Seagrave ; “had 
it not been for you and your kindness, where should we have been 
now }” 

“We can get a breakfast ready without you,’ said Mr. Seagrave; 
“but without you, my good fellow, I think we never should have 
required another breakfast by this time; but we will tell Ready all 
we have done while we eat our breakfast: now, my dear, if you 
please.”? Mrs, Seagrave then reid a chapter from the Buble, and 
afterwards they all knelt down while Mr. Seagrave offered up a 
prayer. 

While they were at breakfast, William told Ready how they had 
gone on board, and what they had brought on shore, and he aiso 
mentioned how Juno had dipped all the children in the sea. 

“But Juno must not do that again,” replied Ready, “until I have 
made all safe ; you know that there are plenty of sharks about these 
islands, and it is very dangerous to go into the water.” 

“Qh, Mr. Seagrave, what an escape they have had!” cried Mra, 
Seagrave, shuddering, 

“It’s very true,” continned Ready ; “but they don’t keep so much 
to the windward of the islands where we are at present ; but still that 
smooth cove is a very likely place for them to come into; so 11’s just 
as well not to go in again, Juno, until I have time to make a place 
for you to bathe in in safity; but we have plenty to do bcfure we 
think of that, and as soon as we can get as much as we want from 
the ship, we must decide whether we chall stay here or not.” 

“Stay here or not, Ready '—what do you mean ?” 

“ Why, we have not yet found any water, and that is the first neces- 
sary of life—if there is no water on this side of the island, we must 
pitch our tents somewhere else ” 

“That’s very true,” replied Mr Seagrave; “1 wish we could find 
time to explore a littl.” 
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“So we can, sir; but we must not lose this fine weather. It may 
be rough to-morrow, and then we shall not be able to get anything 
from the ship. We had better go now. You, sir, William and me, 
You and William can remain on board to collect the things, and I 
will land them on the beach for Juno to bring up.” 

The whole day was spent in landing every variety of article which 
they thought could be useful. All the small sails, cordage, twine, 
canvas, small casks, saws, chisels, and large nails, and elm and oak 
plank, were brought on shore before dinner. After they had taken 
a hearty dinner, they went to work again, The cabin tables and 
chairs, all their clothes, some boxes of candles, two bags of coffee, two 
of rice, two more of biscuits, several pieces of beef and pork, and bags 
of flour, for they could not manage to get a whole cask out, some 
more water, the grindstone, and Mrs. Seagrave’s medicine chest were 
then landed. When Ready came off again, he said, “Our poor boat 
is getting very leaky, and will not take much more on shore without 
being repaired ; and Juno has not been able to get half the things up 
—they are too heavy for one person—I think we shall do pretty well 
now, Mr. Seagrave ; and we had better, before it is dark, get all the 
animals on shore. I don’t much like to trust them to swim on shore, 
but they are awkward things in a boat. We'll try a pig, at all 
events; and while I get one up, do you and Master William tie the 
legs of the fowls, and put them into the boat; as for the cow, she 
cannot be brought on shore, she is still lying down, and, I expect, 
won't get up again any more; it is the way with those animals; 
however, I have given her plenty of hay, and, if she don’t rise, why 
I will kill her, and we can salt her down.” 

Ready went down below, and the squealing of the pig was soon 
heard ; he came on deck with it hanging over his back, by the hind 
legs, and threw it into the sea over the gunnel : the pig floundered at 
first ; but after a few seconds, turned its head away from the ship and 
gwam for the shore. 

“He goes ashore straight enough,” said Ready, who, with Mr, 
Seagrave and William, was watching the animal; but a minute 
afterwards, Ready exclaimed, 

“T thought as much—we’ve lost him !” 

“How ?” replied Mr. Seagrave, 

“D’ye see that black thing above water pushing so fast to the 
animal ?—that’s the back fin of a shark, and he will have the poor 
thing—--there, he’s got him!” said Ready, as the pig disappeared 
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ander the water with a heavy splash. ‘“ Well, he’s gone ; better the 
og than your little children, Mr Seagrive ” 

“Yes, indeed, God be pruswd '—that monster might have been 
elose to them at the time that Juno took them into the water” 

“He was not far off, I rechon,” replied Ready ; “ however, he must 
be sontent with what he has got, for hvll get no more We'll go 
down now and tie the lezs of the other four pizs, and bring them up; 
with what’s already in the bout they will be a good load ” 

As soon as the pigs were m the boat, Reidy sculled it on shore, 
while Mr Scagrave and Willium brouzht up the goats and sheep 
ready for the next tmp. Ready soon rcturned , “ Now this will be 
our last trip for to day, and, if I am any judze of the weather, our 
last trp for some days, it 1s banking up vury thick im the offing. 
This trip we'll be able to put into the boat a bag of corn for the 
creatures, 1n case we require it, and then we my say good bye to the 
ship for a day or twoat least I have given the cow water, left a 
buchet or two with hcr, and a truss of hay, but I dont much expect 
we shall find her alive when we come back to the ship azain” 

They then all got into th 5.t, which was very decply laden for 
the ecrn was heavy, but t cy sot safe on shore, although they leaked 
very inuch, Having land d te goats and shecp, William led them 
up to the tent, whcre they 1em incd very quietly , the pigs had run 
away, ard so had thefowls , but this was to be eapected The beach 
was quite covered with the quantity of things they had brought on 
shore 

“That's what I call a good day’s work, Mr Seagrave,” said Ready ; 
“the little boat has done its duty well , Lut we must not venture in 
her agair until I have put her into a little better condition ” 

They were not at all sorry, after their hard day’s work, to find that 
Juno had prepared coffee for them ; and while they were drinking 1t, 
they narrated to Mr. Scazrave the tragical death of the poor pig by 
the shark Mrs Scagrave embraccd her little boy, who was in her 
arms, when she heard the tale; and when she lifted up her head 
again, there was a tear of thankfulness rollmg down her cheek, 
Poor Juno appeared quite fnghtcncd at the danger which the children 
had peen mm, even now that 1t was all over. 

“We shall have plenty to do here to morrow,” observed Mr. 
Seagrave, “1n getting things into ther places ” 

“We shall have plenty to do for some time, I expect,” replied 
Ready. “In two morths, or thercabouts, we shall have the rainy 
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season come on, and we must be under cover before that time, if we 
possibly can, We cin’t erpect this weather to last all the yew 
round ” 

“What’s the first thing we must do, Ready?” mquired Mr, 
Seagrave, 

“To morrow, we had bctter fix up another tent or two, to stow 
away all the articles we have brouzlit on shore that will be ore 
good days work , we shall then know wher to lay our hands apon 
everything and scc whit we want” 

“That's very true, ani what shill we do then?” 





SHARK AND PIG. 


“Why then, sir, I think we must mike a little expedition to 
eaplore the island, and find out where we must build our house” 

“Can we build a house?’ sud Willian 

“Oh, yes, sir, and with more ease than you would thmk There's 
no tree so valuable as the coco. nut tree, and the wood 1s so hight 
that we can easily move 1t about’ 

“Why, what are the great merits of the cocoa nut tree?” said Mrs, 
Scagrave, 

“'ll tell you, madim> in the first place, you have the wood to 
build the house with ; then you have the bark with which you can 
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make ropes and lines, and fishinz nets uf you please; then you have 
the leaves for th itchinz your hon e, and also for thatching your hcad 
if you please, for you miy mike good hits out of it, and baskets 
also; then you have the {rwt, which, as a nut, 1s good to eat, and 
very useful in cooking; and in the young nut 1s the milk, which 18 
also vcry wholesome; then you have the ol to burn, and the shell 
to uiake cups of, it you havent any, and then you can draw toddy 
from the trie, which 13 very pleasant to dimk when fresh, but will 
mike you tipsy if it 1s hept too long; and then, after that, you may 
turn the toddy into arrack, which is a very strong spirit. Now 
th 1s m> tree which yields so many useful things to man, for it 
supplics him with almost everything ” 

“T had no idea of thit,” rephed Mrs Seagrave. 

“ At all events, we’ve plunty of them,” said William. 

“Yes, Master William, there’s no wint of them; and I am glad of 
it, for had there been but fuw, I should not have liked to destroy 
them People might be wrecked here, as well as oursclves, and with- 
out the gc od fortune that we have hid in gettin so many necessaries, 
and more than neces<ir es, on shore; and they mizht be obliged to 
depend wholly upon the cocoa-nut trees for their support ” 

“Well, I think it’s time for us all to go to bed,” said Mr, Seagrave. 
“William, bring your mamma the Bible.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WE shall, for the future, omit the rezular duly routine of our 
party on the wland, a we shill have quite enou_h to do to nir’ite 
the various incidents which cach day biousht forth When brevht ist 
was over the n2xt morning, Ready observed, “Now, Mr Sevsrave, 
we must huld a council of war, and deride upon an explo, puty 
for to morrow ; and, wlicn we have settled thit, we will find soine 
uscful way of employing our «lves for the rest of the day The first 
question 1s, of whom 1s the party to consist 7—and upon that I wish 
to hcar your opinion” 

“Why, Ready,” replied Mr. Seagrave, “it appears to me that you 
and I should go” 

“Surely not both of you, my di ir,” mterrupted Mrs, Seagrave 
“You can do without my husband, can ycu not, Ready ?” 
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“T certair.ly should have liked to have had Mr Seazrave “0 alvise 
with, ma’am,” replied Ready , “but ctill I have thouzht upcn it, and 
do not think thit Master William would be quite sutucicnt prote tion 
for you; or, at ill events, you would not fcel that he wis whi his 
much the same thing, and so, perhaps, *f Mr Sca.rive his +o u' yee 
tion, 1t would perhaps be better thit he reomuncd with vou’ 

“Would you go alone, thea Ready 7” sud Mr S wre 

“Ne, sir, I do not think thit would be rizht, e thcr— come ee 
dent might happen, there 1s no saying what m ght hanpcn, althe uh 
there 1s every appearance of sifcty , but we ire in the hands of 
Providence, who doeth with u as He thinks fit I should lhe, 
therefore, to have some one witn me the quesuicn 1s, whcther it be 
Master William or Juno ?” 

“ake me,” said Tommy 

“Take you, Mast r Tommy!” said Ready, Janghing; “then I 
must take Juno to tike care of von No, I think they cannot 3 «Te 
you Your mamma will wint y:u whicn we are g ne, you we so 
useful in gathering wood for thi fire, and tiking cuc of your little 
sister and brother, that your mothcr cinnot part with you; so I 
must have eithcr Juno or your tr ther Williim” 

“ And which would youy}1 fr Rady?” sud Mr Scagraye 

“ Master Williim, certainly, miim, if you will let him go with 
me, as you could ill spire the girl I was only ifiud you would 
raise some objection ” ° 

“Indced, I do not hhe 1t; I would rather lose Juno for a time, 
replied Mrs Scsrave 

“My dear wife,” said Mr Sea.rive, “what did R ady just now 
say /—that we were in the hands of Provuknce Rveollect how 
Providence has preserved us in such awful danjers—low we are 
landed in safety And now, will you not put trust m that Pro- 
vidence, when the dangcrs are, 15 I trust, only imajnuy?” 

“Twas wrons, my dear husband, very wrong, but sickness and 
suffering have made me, I fear, not only nervous and fri_htened, but 
selfish * I must and will shikc 1t off Hitherto I have only been a 
clog and an meumlrance to you, but I tiust I shall soon behave 
better, and make my-elf ucful If you think, my dear husband, 
that 1¢ would be bitter that von should go with Ready instead of 
Wilham, I am quite content , I wis very wring, mdced, to raise an 
objection at the time Go, then, with Ready, and may Heaven 
protect you both !” 
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No, ma'am,” replied Ready, “Master William will do just as 
well, indeed, ma’am, I would go by myself with pleasure: I have 
no fears of anything happening ; but still we know not what the day 
may bring forth, and I might be taken il1—I might hurt myself—I 
am an old man, you know; and then I was thinking that if any 
accident was to happen to me, you might miss me—that’s all—I did 
not say it for my own sake,” 

“That Iam sure you did not, my good old friend,” replied Mrs 
Seagrave ; “but a mother is foolish at times,” 

“Over anxious, ma/am, perhaps, but not foolish, begging you 
pardon,” replied Ready. 

“ Well, then, William shall go with you, Ready ;—that point’s 
settled,” observed Mr. Seagrave : “ what is the next?” 

“The next is to prepare for our journey. We must take some pro- 
visions and water with us, a gun and some ammunition, a large axe 
for me, and one of the hatchets for Master William ; and, if you 
please, Romulus and Remus had better come with us, and Vixen 
shall remain with you. Juno, put a piece of beef and a piece of pork 
into the pot. Master William, will you fill four quart bottles with 
water, while I sew up a knapsack out of canvas for each of us?” 

“ And what shall I do, Ready ?” said Mr. Seagrave. 

“Why, sir, if you will have the kindness to sharpen the axe and 
the hatchet on the grindstone, 1t would be of great service, and 
Master Tommy can turn it, he 1ssuch a strong little man, and so fond 
of work.” 

Tommy jumped up d rectly ; he was quite strong cnough to turn 
the grindstone, but he was much fonder of play than work ; but as 
Ready had said that he was fond of it, he wished to prove that such 
was the case, and Tommy did work very hard ; for Ready, who was 
making the knapsacks, sat by them, and when Tommy was inclined 
to leave off, he praised him for behaving so well, and pointed out to 
Mrs, Seagrave what a clever boy he was; so Tommy, who liked to be 
praised, turned the handle of the grindstone until the perspiration 
ran down his forehead. Before they went to prayers and retired for 
the night, the axe was sharpencd, the knapsachs made, and everything 
else ready. 

“When do you intend to start, Riady?” said Mr. Seagrave. 

“ Why, sir, I should lke to yet off at the dawn of day, when the 
heat is not so great.’ 

“ And when do you intend te come back ?” said Mrs, Seagrave. 
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“Why, madam, we have provisions enough for three days: if we 
start to-morrow morning, which 1s Wednesday, I hope to be back 
some time on Friday evening; but I won’t be later than Saturday 
morning if I can help it” 

“Good-night—and good-bye, mother,” said William, “for I shall 
nat see you to morrow ” 

“God bless and protect you, my dear cl 11d,” replied Mrs, Seagrave. 
‘Take care of him, Rcady, and good bye to yuu till we meet.” 





FOMMY AT THE GRINDSTONB, 


Mrs Seagrave went into the tent to hide the tears which she could 
aot suppress “It’s all new to her now, sir,” observed Ready ; “ima 
little while she won't mind 1t so much.” 

“Very true, Ready,” said Mr Seagrave ; “but she is nervous and 
weak just now ; and as she never has yet parted with her children 
for an hour, and her boy 1s going she knows not where, I think she 
takes it pretty well” 

“She dnes, sir, she does,” replied Ready: “a mother’s fears are as 
natural as a mother’s love. If I find I cannot do all I wish by the 
time agreed, I will come back at all events, and start again.” 
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“Do, Ready ; that will give her confidence: and now, good-bye, 
aud may success attend you!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


REaLY was up before the sun had appeared, and he awakened 
William ; they dressed themselves in silence, because they did not 
wish that Mrs. Seagrave should be disturbed. The knapsacks had 
been alrendy packed, with two bottles uf water in each, wrapped round 
with cocoa-nut leaves, to prevent their breaking, and the beef and 
pork divided between each knapsack. Ready’s, which was larger 
than William’s, held the biscuit and several other things which 
Ready had prepared in case they might require them ; and round his 
waist he twisted two cords, to tie the dogs if required. 

As soon as the knapsacks were on, Ready took the axe and gun, 
and asked William if he thought he could carry a small spade on his 
shoulder, which they had brought on shore along with the shovels, 
William replied that he could ; and the dogs, who appeared to know 
they were going, were all ready standing by them, when Ready went 
to one of the small water-casks, took a drink himself, gave one tc 
William, and then as much to the dogs as they would drink. Having 
done this, just as the sun rose, they turned into the cocoa-nut grove, 
and were soon out of sight of the tents. 

“ Now, Master William, do you know,” said Ready, stopping after 
they had walked twenty yards, “by what mcans we may find our 
way back again ; for you see this forest of trees is rather puzzling, 
and there is no path to guide us?” 

“No, Jam sure I cannot tell: I was thinking of the very same 
thing when you spoke; and of Tom Thumb, who strewed peas to 
find his way back, but could not do it, because the birds picked them 
all up.” 

“Well, Tom Thumb did not manage well, and we must try to do 
better ; we must do as the Americans always do in their woods,—we 
must blaze the trees.” 

“ Blaze them ! what, set fire to them?” replied William. 

“No, no, Master William. Blaze is a t-rm they use (why, I know 
not, except that there must be a term for everything) when they cut 
a slice of the bark off the trunk of a tree, just with one blow of a 
sharp axe, as a mark to find their way back again. They do not 
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blaze every tree, but about every tenth tree as they go along, first one 
to the right, and then one to the left, which is quite sufficient ; and 
it 1s very little trouble,—they do it as they walk along, without stop- 
ping. So now we'll bes: you take the other side, 1t will be more 
handy for you, to have your hatchet in your nzht hand; I can use 
my left See now—just a slice off the bark—the weight of the axe 
does it almost, and it will scrve for a guide through the forest for 
years,” 





1IGS IN THE GROVE. 


“What an excellent plan!” observed William, as they walked 
alonz, ovcauonally marking the trees, 

“ But I have another friend in my pocket,” replied Ready, “ and I 
must use him soon.” 

“What 1s that?” 

“Poor Captain Osborn’s pocket-compass. You see, William, the 
bluzing will direct us how to go back again ; but it will not tell us 
what course wc are now to steer. At present, I hnow we are gomg 
right, as I can see through the wood behind us; but by and by we 
shall not be able, and then I must make use of the compass,” 

“J understand that very well; but tell me, Ready, why do you 
bring the spade with us—what will be the use of it? You never 
guid you were young to take one ycsterday morning.” 
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“No, Master William, I did not, as I did not like to make yout 
mother anxious about anything; but the fact is, { am ve1y anxious 
myself about one thing, and that is as to whether there is any water 
on this island ; if there is not, we shall have to quit it sooner o1 
later, for although we may get water by digving in the sand, it would 
he too brackish to use for any time. and would make us all ill We 
have not much on shore now ; and if the bad weather comes on, we 
may not be able to get any more from the wreck. Now, very often, 
there will be water if you dig for it, although it does not show above 
ground ; and therefore I brought the spade.” 

“You think of everything, Ready.” 

“No, I do not, Master William; but, in our present situation, J 
think of more things than perhaps your father and mother would: 
they have never known what it is to be put to their shifts—they 
have never been in situations requiring them to think about such 
things ; but a man like me, who has been all his life at sea, and who 
has been wreched, and suffered hardships and difficulties, and haa 
been oLlged to think or die, has a greater knowledge, not only from 
lis own sufferings, but by hearing how others have acted when they 
were in distress. Necessity, they say, is the mother of invention 
and it’s very true, Master William, for it sharpens a man’s wits ; and 
it is very curious what people do contrive when they are compelled 
to do so, especially seamen.” 

“ And where are we going to now, Ready?” 

“Right to the leeward side of the island ; and I hope we shall be 
there before it is dark.” 

“Why do you call it the leeward side of the island?” 

“ Because among these islands the winds almost always blow one 
way: we landed on the windward side ; the wind is at our back ; 
now put up your finger, and you will feel it even among the trees,” 

“No, I cannot,” replied William, as he held up his finger. 

“Then wet your finger, and try again.” 

William wet his finger in his mouth, and held it up again: “Yes, 
I do feel it now,” said he ; “ but why is that?” 

“ Because the wind blows against the wet, and you feel the ecld.” 

As Ready said this, the dogs growled, then started forward, anl 
barked. 

“ What can be there ?” cried Willian. 

“Stand still, Master William,” replied Ready, cocking his gun, 
“and 1 will go forward to see.’ Ready advanced cautiously with 
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the gun to his hip. The dogs barked more furiously ; and at last, 
out of a heap of cocoa nut leaves collected together, out burst all the 
pig3 which had been brought on shore, grunting and gallopmg away 
as fast as they could, with the dogs in pursuit of them 

“Tt’e only the pigs, Master William,” said Ready, smiling; “I 
never thought I should be half frightencd by a tame pig. Here, 
Romulus ! here, Remus ' come back !” continued Ready, calling to 
the dogs. “Well, Master William, this 1s our first adventure.” 

“T hope we shall not meet with any one more dangerous,’’ replied 
Wilham, laughing , ‘but I must say that I was alarmed ” 

* No wonder , for, although not hhely, 1t 15 posable there miy be 
wild animals on this island, or even savases, we must always be 
prepared for the worst m an unknown uw untry , but being alarmed 
1s one thing, Master William, and buing afraid 1s anothur a man 
may be alarmed, ard stand his ground, as you did, but a man that 
1s afraid will run away ”’ 

“TI do not think I shall ever run away and leave you, Ready, if 
there 1s danger ” 

“I’m sure you will not, Master William, but still you must not 
be rash: and now we will go on again, as soon as I have uncocked 
my gun, While [ think of it, Master William, as you may have to 
carry one very often, never by any chance leave your gun cocned ; 1 
have seen more a cidents happcn from people coching their guns, 
and forgetting t» uncock them afterwards, than you can have any 
idea of. 

“Recollect, until you want to fire, never cock your gun. Now, I 
must look at the compass, for we have turned about, so that I do not 
know which way we are to go All’s nght now—come along, dogs !” 

Ready and William contimucd their way through the cocoa nut 
grove for more than an hour longer, making the trees as they went 
aloag ; they then sat down to tahe their breakfast, and the two dogs 
lay down by .hem 

“Don’t give the dogs any water, Master William, nor any of the 
salt meat ; give them biscuit only.” 

“But they are very thirsty ; may not IJ g.ve them a little?” 

“No: we shall want it all ourselves, in the first place; and, m the 
neat, I wich them to be thirsty And, Master William, tuke my 
advice, and only drink a small quantity of water at a time: 1t 18 
quite sufficient to quench the thirst; and the more you drink, the 
tyore you want,” 
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“Then I should not eat so much salt meat.” 

“Very true; the less you eat the better, unless we find water, and 
fill our bottles again.” 

“But we have our axes, and can always cut down a cocoa-nut, and 
get the milk from the young nuts,” 

“Very true; and fortunate it is that we have that to resort to; 
but still we could not do very well on cocoa-nut milk alone, even if 
it were to be procured all the year round. Now, Master William, 
we will go on if you do not feel tired.” 

“Not in the least ; I am tired of seeing nothing but the stems of 
the cocoa-nut trees, and shall be very glad when we are through the 
wood.” 

“Then the faster we walk, the better,” said Ready ; “as far as I 
could judge as we were coming to the island, we must be about half- 
way across now. 

Ready and William recommenced their journey ; and, after half 
an hour's walking, they found that the ground was nut so level as it 
had been—sometimes they went gradually up hill, at others down. 

“T am very glad to find the island is not so flat here, Master 
Willy ; we have a better chance of finding water.” 

“But, look, it is much steeper before us,” replied William, as he 
barked a tree; “it’s quite a hill.” 

“So much the better—let us push on.” 

The ground now became more un<ulating, although still covered 
with cocoa-nut trees, even thicker together than before. They con- 
tinued their march, occasionally looking at the compass, until 
William showed symptoms of weariness, for the wood had become 
more difficult to get through than at first. 

“How many miles do you think we have walked, Ready ?” said 
Willy. 

“ About eight, I should think.” 

“Not move than eight ?” 

“No; I do not think that, altogether, we have made more than 
t”o miles an hour: it’s slow work, travelling by compass, and 
marking the trees ; but I think the wood looks lighter before ua, 
now that we are at the top of this hill.” 

“Tt does, Ready ; I fancy I can see the blue sky again.” 

“Your eyes are younger than mine, Master William, and perhapa 
you may—however, we shall soon find out.” 

They now descended into a small hollow, and then went up hill 
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again. As soon as they arrived at the top, William cried out, “The 
sea, Ready ! there’s the sea!” 

“ Very true, Master William, and I’m not sorry for it.” 

“T thought we never should have got out of that nasty wood 
again,” suid William, as he impatiently pushed on ; and at last stood 
clear of the cocoa-nut grove. Ready soon joined him, and they 
surveyed the scene before them in silence. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Ou! how beautiful!” exclaimed William, at last; “I’m sure 
mamma would like to live here. I thought the other side of the 
island very pretty, but it’s nothing compared to this.” 

“Tt’s very beautiful, Master William,” replied Ready, thoughtfully. 

Perhaps a more lovely scene could scarcely be imagined. The 
cocoa-nut grove terminated about a quarter of a mile from the beach 
very abruptly, for there was a rapid descent for about thirty feet 
from where they stood to the land below, on which was a mixture 
of little grass knolls and brushwood, to about fifty yards from the 
water's edge, where it was mct with dazzling white sand, occasionally 
divided by narrow ridges of rock which ran inland. The water was 
of a deep blue, except where it was broken into white foam on the 
reefs, which extended for miles from the beach, and the rocks of 
which now and then showed themselves above water. On the rocks 
were perched crowds of gannets and men-of-war birds, while others 
wheeled in the air, every now and then darting down into the 
blue sea, and bringing up in their bills a fish out of the shoals which 
rippled the water, or bounded clear of it in their gambols. The 
form of the coast was that of a horse-shoe bay—two points of land 
covered with shrubs extending far out on each side. The line of 
the horizon, far out at sea, was clear and unbroken. 

Ready remained for some time without speaking ; he scanned the 
horizon right and left ; he surveyed the reefs in the distance ; and 
then he turned his eyes along the land. At last William said,-— 

“What are you thinking of, Ready ?” 

“Why, I am thinking that we must look for water as fast as we 
can.” 


“ But why are you so anxious 3” F2 
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“Because, Master Willy, I can see no island to leeward of us as | 
expected, and therefore there 1s less chance of getting off this island ; 
and this bay, although very beautiful, 1s full of reefs, and I see no 
inlet, which makes 1t awkward for many reasons But we cannot 
judge at first sght. Let us now sit down and take our dinner, and 
after that we will explore a little Stop—before we leave where we 
stand we must make a good mirk upon the trees close to where we 
kave come out of the wood, or we shall not find our blaze again in & 
yurry when we wish to go back aguin” 

Ready cut two wide marks in the stems of the cocoa nut trees, und 
~hen descended with William to the low ground, where they sat 
down to eat their diner. As soon as their mcal was finished they 
first welkcd down to the water's edge, and Ready turned his eyes 
inland to sce if he could discovcr any little ravine or hollow which 
might be hhely to contain fiesh water. “There are one or two 
places there,” observed Ieady, pointing to them with his finger, 
“where the water has run down in the ramy season: we must 
examine them carefully, but not now, to morrow will be time 
enough. I want to find out wlicther there 1s any means of getting 
our httle boat through this recf of rocks, or otherwise we shall have 
very hard work (if we change our abode to this spot) to bring all 
our stores through that wood ; it would take us weeks, 1f not months; 
80 we will pass the rest of this day m examimuing the coast, Master 
Wilham, and to morrow we will try for fresh water.” 

“Look at the dogs, Ready, they are drinking the sea water, poor 
things.” 

“They won't drink much of that I expect; you see they don’t 
hke it already.” 

“How bcautiful the corals are—look here, they grow like little 
trees under the water,—and look here, here 1s really a flower in 
bloom growing on that rock just below the water” 

“Put your finger to 1t, Master William,” said Ready 

William did so, and the flower, as he called it, immediately 
shut up 

“ Why, it’s flesh, and alive !” 

“Yes, 1t 1s, I have often seen them before’ they call them 
I think, sea anemoncs—they are amimals, but I don’t know whether 
they are shell fish or not Crcation 1s very wonderful Now, let 
us walk out to the end of this pomt of land, and see if we can discover 
any opening in the reef. The sun 1s going down, and we shall nol 
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have more than an hour’s daylight, and then we must look ont for 
a place to sleep in.” 

“But what is that?” cried William, pointing to the sand--“ that 
rocad dark thing?” 

“That's what I’m very glad to see, Master William : it’s a turtle: 
shey come up about this time in the evening to drop their eggs, and 
shen they bury them in the sand.” 

“Can’t we catch them?” 
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“Yes, we can catch them if we go about it quietly ; but you mus 
take care not to go behind them, or they will throw such a shower 
of sand upon you, with their hind flappcrs or fins, that they would 
blind you and escape at the same time. The way to catch them is 
to get at their heads and turn them over on their backs by one of the 
foie-fins, and then they cannot turn back again.” 

“Let us go and catch that one.” 

“Indeed, Master William, I should think it very foolish to do it, 
as we could not take it away, and it would die to-morrow from the 
heat of the sun. It’s not right to take life away uselessly, and if we 
destroy that turtle now, we may want it another time.” 

“T did not think of that, Ready: if we come to live here, I suppose 
we shall catch them whenever we want them.” 
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“No, we shall not, for they only come on shore in the breeding 
season; but we will make a turtle-pond somewhere which they 
cannot get out of, but which the sca flows nto; and then when we 
catch them we will put them into it, and have them ready for use 
as we require them.” 

“That will be a very good plan,” replied William. 

They now continued their walk ; and, forcing their way thro igh 
the brushwood which grew thick upon the point of land, soon arrived 
at the end of it. 

“What is that out there?” said William, pointing to the nght of 
where they stood. 

“That 1s another island, Master William, which I am very glad 
to see even in that direction, although it will not be so ea y to gain 
it, uf we are obliged tc leave this for want of water; it 1s, however, 
possible that we might. It isa much larger island than this at all 
events,” continued Ready, scanning the length of the horizon, along 
which he could see the tops of the trees.—“ Well, Master Willy, we 
have done very well for our first day. I am rather tired, and s0, 
I presume, are you ; so now we will go and look for a place to lie 
down and pass the night.” 

They returned to the high ground where the cocoa-nut grove 
ended, and collecting together several branches and piles of leaves, 
made a good soft bed under the trees. 

“And now we'll have a little water, and go to bed. Look, Master 
William, at the long shadow of the trees! the sun has nearly set.” 

“Shall I give the dogs some water now, Ready? see, poor Remus 
is licking the sides of the bottles.” 

“No, do not give them any: it appears to be eruel, but I want 
the intelligence of the poor animals to-morrow, and the want of water 
will make them very keen, and we shall turn it to good account. So 
now, William, we must not forget to return thanks toa meriiful God, 
and to beg His care over us for this night: we little know what the 
day may bring forth Could you ever have imagined, a month back, 
that you would be on this island in company with an old man like 
me, sleeping in the open air? If any one had told you so, you would 
never have believed it ; yet here you are, William, and you see how 
He disposeth of us as He thinks proper. Good might, sir!” 
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CHAPTER XVL 


WILLIAM slept as sound as if he had been on shore in England 
upon a soft bed in a warm room—so did old Ready ; and when they 
awoke the next morning it was broad daylight. The poor dogs 
were suffering for want of water, and it pained William very much 
to see them with their tongues out, panting and whining as they 
‘ooked up to him. ‘“ Now, Master William,” said Ready, “shall we 
take our breakfast before we start, or have a walk first 1” 

“Ready, I cannot really drink a drop of water myself, and I am 
thirsty, unless you give a little to these poor dogs,” 

“] pity the poor dumb creatures as much as you do, Master Willy ; 
depend upon it, it’s not out of unkindness; on the contrary, it is 
kindness to ourselves and them too, which makes me refuse it to 
them ; however, if you like, we will take a walk first, and see if we 
can find any water. Let us first go to the little dell to the right, 
and if we do not succeed, we will try farther on where the water has 
run down during the rainy season.” William was very glad to go, 
and away they went, followed by the dogs, Ready having taken up 
the spade which he carried on his shoulder. They soon came to the 
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dell, and the dogs put their noses to the ground, and snuffed about y 
Ready watched them ; at last they lay down panting. 

“Let us go on, sir,” said Ready thoughtfully ; they went on to 
where the run of water appeared to have been—the dogs snuffed about 
more eagerly than before. 

“You see, Master William, these poor dogs are now so eager for 
water, that if there is any, they will find it out where we never 
could. I don’t expect water above ground, but there may be some 
below it. This beach is hardly far enough from the water's edge, ov 
I should try in the sand for it,” 

“In the sand !—but would it not be salt ?” replied William. 

“No; not if at a good distance from the sea-beach, for you see, 
William, the sand by degrees filters the sea-water fresh, and very 
often when the sand runs in a long way from the high-water mark, 
if you dig down, you will find good fresh water, at other times it is a 
little brackish, but still fit for use. I wish that this fact was better 
known among seamen than it is, it would have saved many a poor 
fellow from a great deal of agony. There’s nothing so dreadful as 
being without water, Master William. I know what it is to be on 
an allowance of half a pint a day, and I assure you it 1s cruel 
work,” 

“ Look, Ready, at Romulus and Remus—how hard they are digging 
with their paws there in the hollow.” 

“Thanks to Heaven that they are, Master William ; you don’t know 
how happy you have made me feel ; for, to tell you the truth, I was 
beginning to be alarmed.” 

“ But why do they dig?” 

“Because there is water there, poor animals, Now you see the 
advantage of having kept them in pain for a few hours ; it is in all 
probability the saving of all of us, for we must either have found 
water or quitted this island. Now let us help the poor dogs with the 
spade, and they shall soon be rewarded for their sufferings.” 

Ready walked quickly to where the dogs continued digging : they 
had already got down to the moist earth, ard were so eagerly at work, 
that it was with difficulty he could get them out of his way to use 
his spade. He had not dug two feet before the water trickled down, 
and in four or five minutes the dogs had sufficient to plunge their 
noses in, and to drink copiousiy. 

“Took at them, sir, how they enjoy it,—so did the Israelites 
fainting in the desert, when Moses struck the rock of stone, and the 
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water poured out in torrcnts for their relicf. Do you recollect that 
part of the Scriptures, Master William 1? 

“To be sure Ido. I have a picture of it at home,” 

“Well, I don’t think any Israelite among them felt more grateful 
than I do now, Willam. This was the one thimg wanting, but it 
was the one thing indispensable. Now we have everything we car 
wish for on this island, and if we are only content, we may be happy 
—ay, much happier than are those who are worrying themselves to 
heap up riches, not knowing who shall gather them. See, the poor 
animals have had enough at last—and how they have swelled 
themselves out ! Now, shall we go back to breakfast ?” 

“Yes,” replied William : “I shall enjoy it now, and have a good 
drink of water myself.” 

“That is a plenteous spring, depend upon it, sir,” said Ready, as 
they walked back to where they had slept and left their knapsacks ; 
“but we must clear it out further up among the trees, where the 
sun cannot reach it, and then it will be cool, and not be dried up. 
We shall have plenty of work for the next year at least, if we 
remain here. Where we are now will be a capital spot to build our 
house on,” 

As soon as the breakfast was over, Ready said,—‘‘ Now we must 
go down and explore the other point, for you see, Master William, 1] 
have not yet found a passage through the reef, and as our little boat 
must come round this side of the island, it is at the pomt on this 
side that I must try to find an entrance. When I was on the 
opposite point it did appcar to me that the water was not broken 
close to this point ; and should there be a passage we shall be very 
fortunate.” 

They soon arrived at the end of the point of land, and found that 
Ready was not wrong in his supposition ; the water was deep, even 
close to the beach, and there was a passage of many yards wide. 
The sea was so smooth, and the w iter so clear, thet they could see 
duwn to the rocky bottom, and watched the fish as they darted along, 
“Look there,” said Willy, pointing out about fifty yards from the 
beach, “a great shark, Ready.” 

“Yes, I see him, sir,” replied Ready: “there’s plenty of them 
here, depend upon it ; and you must be very careful how you get 
into the water here: the sharks always keep to the leeward of the 
island, and for one you'll find where Juno bathed your httle brother, 
you will find fifty here. I’m quite satisfied now, William, we shall do 
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very well, and all we have now to think of is moving away from the 
other side of tne island as fast as possible.” 

“Shall we go back to-day 1” 

“Yes, I think so, for we shall only be idle here, and your mothier 
is anxious about you, depend upon it. It is not twelve o'clock, 1 
should think, and we shall have plenty of time ; for you see it is 
one thing to walk through a wood and mark your way, and another 
to go back again with the path pointed out to you. So I think we 
had better start at once ; we will leave the spade and axe here, for it 
is no use taking them back again. The musket I will carry, for 
although it is not likely to be wanted, still we must always be 
prepared. First, let us go back and look at the spring, and see how 
the water flows, and then we will be off.” 

As they walked along the edge of the sandy beach they found the 
sea-birds hovering close to them: all of a sudden a large shoal os 
fise threw themselves high and dry on the sand, and they were 
followed by several of a larger size, which also lay flapping on the 
beach, while the sea-birds, darting down close to the feet of William 
and Ready, and seizing up the fish, flew away with them. 

“ How very strange,” said William, surprised. 

“Yes, sir; but you see how it is—the small fish were chased by 
the larger ones, which are bonettas, and in their fright ran upon the 
beach. These bonettas were so anxious to catch them, that they 
came on shore also, and then the gannets picked them all up. There's 
a moral in this, Master William,—when people are too eager in their 
pursuit they run blindly into danger.” 

“But the little fish were not in pursuit ?” 

“No ; I referred to the large—with the little fish it was out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, as the old proverb says: but let us go on to 
the spring.” 

They found the hole which Ready had dug quite full of water, 
and, tasting it, it proved very sweet and good. Overjoyed at thia 
discovery, they covered up the articles they agreed to leave behind 
them with some boughs undcr the notched cocoa-nut trees, and, 
ealling the dogs, set off on their journey back again to the cove. 
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HAULING UP THE BOAT, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


GuIDED by the marks made on the trees, William and Ready made 
rapid progress in their return, and in less than two hours found 
themselves almost clear of the wood which had taken them nearly 
eight hours to force their way through on the day before. 

“T feel the wind now, Ready,’’ observed William, “and we must 
be nearly through the wood ; but it appears to me to be very dark.” 

“JT was just thinking the same, sir,” replicd Ready. “I should 
not wonder if there is a storm brewing up; and if so, the sooner we 
are back again the better, for your mother will be frightened.” 

As they proceeded, the rustling and waving of the boughs of the 
trees, and ever and anon a gust of wind, followed by a moaning and 
creak ing sound, proved that such was the fact ; and as they emerged 
from the grove, they perceived that the sky, as it became visible to 
thi.n, was of one dark leaden hue, and no longer of the brilliant 
Line which it usually had presented to their sight. 

“There is indeed a gale coming on, Master William,” said Ready, 
as they cleared the wood : “let us go or to the huts as fast as possible, 
for we must see that all is as secure as we can make it.” 

The dogs now bounded forward ; and at their appearance at the 
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huts Mr Seacrave and Juno came out, and seeing Ready and 
William advancing, made known the welcome tidings to Mrs. Sea- 
grave, who, with the children, had remained within. In a moment 
mre William was pressed in his mother’s arms. 

“T an. glad that you are come back, Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave, 
shaking him by the hand after he had embraced William, “ for I fear 
‘nat bad weather is coming on.” 

“T am sure of 14,” replied Ready, “and we must expect a bluster- 
ous night. It indeed looks threatening. This will be one of the 
storms which are forerunners of the rainy season. However, sir, we 
have good news for you, and must only take this asa warning to 
hasten our departure as soon as possible. We shall have fine weather 
after this for a month or so, although we must expect a breeze now 
and then. Uowever, we must work hard, and do our best; and 
now, if you piease, sir, you and Juno, Master William and I, will 
take the first precaution necessary, which is, to go down and, between 
us, haul up our little boat as far from the beach as we possibly can, 
for the waves will be high and run a long way up, and our boat will 
be our main dependence soon.” 

The four went down as soon as Ready had sawed the ends of the 
spars which had been cut off, into three rollers, to fix under the 
keel ; with the help afforded by them, the boat was soon hauled up 
high into the brushwood, where it was considered by Ready to be 
perfectly safe. 

“T meant to have worked upon her immediately,” observed 
Ready ; “ but I must wait now till the gale is over; and I did hope 
to have got on board once more, and look after some things which I 
have since remembered would have been useful, and to see if that 
poor cow was alive yet ; but I strongly suspect,” continued he, look- 
ing at the weather, “that we shall never go on board of that poor 
vessel again. Hear the moaning of the coming storm, sir ; look how 
the sea-birds wheel about and scream, as if to proclaim her doom ; 
but we must not wait here, sir, now—the tents must be made more 
secure, for they will have to hold up against no small force of wind, 
if I mistake not; it won’t do for madam and the children to be 
blown into the woods.” When they arrived at the tents they found 
Master Tommy, who had come out to speak to them. 

“Well, Tommy, how are you?” said William. 

“ T am very well, and so is mamma ; we did not want you to come 
back—I took care of them all.” 
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* I don’t doubt but you were very useful, Master Tommy,” replied 
Ready; “now you must come and help us get some cord and canvas 
out of the stores, that we may prevent the rain from coming into your 
mamma’s tent ; so take my hand, and come along, and leave Wilham 
to tell mamma what we have been doing.” 

Ready, assisted by Mr. Seagrave, got out some heavy canvas and 
limes, and commenced putting it as a double cover over the tents, to 
keep out the rain ; they also secured the tents with guys and stays 
of rope, so as to prevent them being blown down, while Juno with 
a shovel deepened the trench which had been made round the tents, 
so that the water might run off more easily. They did not leave off 
work until all was completed, and then they sat down to a late meal. 
During the time they were at work, Ready had made Mr Seagrave 
acquainted with what they had discovered and done dumng the 
explormg expedition, and the adventure with the pigs made them 
all laugh heartily. 

As the sun went down, the weather threatened still more, the wind 
now blew strong, and the rocky beach was lashed by the waves and 
white with spray, while the surf roared as 1 poured in and broke 
upon the sand in the cove. The whole family had retired to bed 
except Ready, who said that he would watch the weather a little 
before he turned mn. The old man walhed towards the beach, and 
leaned against the gunncl of the little boat, which they had hauled 
up in the brushwood, and there he remaincd with his keen grey eye 
fixed upon the distance, which was now one opaque mass, except 
where the white foam of the waters gleamed through the darkness 
of the mght! “Yes!” thought be; “ the winds and the waves are 
summoned to do His bidding, and evenly do they work togcther— 
as one riscs, so does the other, when one howls, the other roars in 
concert—hand in hand they go in their fury and their force Had 
they been called up but one week since, where would have been those 
who have now been, as 1t were, entrusted to my wetk help? The 
father, the mother, the children, the fant at the breast, and J, the 
yrey headed old man,—all buried fathoms deep, awaiting our rum- 
mons ; but they were restramed by His wiil, and by His will we 
were saved. Will those timbers which bore us here so miraculously 
hold together till morning? I should think not. What are the iron 
bolts and fastenings of weak man, compared with the iurce of Goid’s 
elements: they wul snap as yarns; and by to-morrow’s dawn, the 
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surf. Well, it will be a kindness to us, for the waters will perfcrm 
the labour which we could not; they will break up the timbers for 
our use, and throw on shore from the hold those articles which we 
could not reach with our little strength We shall have more cause 
to be thankful” Asharp flash of ghtning struck upon the old man’s 
eyes, and obstructed his vision for the moment “The storm will 
soon be at its height,” thought he ; “I will watch the tents, and see 
how they stand up against its force.” Ready turned away to walk 
to the tents; and, as he did so, the ram came pattering down, and 
tke wind howled louder than before Ina minute or two the dark- 
ness became so intense that he could hardly find his way back to the 
tents He turned round, but could not see, for he was blinded by 
the heavy ram As nothing could be done, the old man went into 
the tent, and sheltered himself from the storm, althouzh he would 
not he down, lest his services might be requircd Although the 
others had rctired to bed, with the exception of Tommy and the 
children, they h.d not takcn off their clothes , Mr Scizrave had 
thrown himself down without undressin, , and William, perceiving 
this, had done the same Mrs Seu.sravc, althoush she would not 
show her alarm, hid also remamed dre-scd, and Juno had followed 
her example. 
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THE storm now raged furiously, the hghtning was accompanied by 
loud peals of thundcr, and the children awoke and cried with fright, 
till they were hushed to slcep azun The wind howled as it pressed 
with all its violence agamm+t the tents, while the rain poured off m 
torrents One moment the canvas of the tents would bulge im, and 
the cords which held it strain and crack , at another, an eddy of 
wind would force out the canvas, which would flap and flap, while 
the rain found many an entrance The night was intensely dark, and 
the fury of the elements was horrible. As we stated in the first part 
of ourrarrilive, the tent m which Mrs Scagrave and the children 
repoccd was on the outside of the others, and therefore the most 
exyoed It was about mdmght that the wind burst on them with 
greater viclence thin }cfore A loud crash was heard by Ready and 
Mr Sca.rave, followed by the shrickhs of Mrs Scarive and Juno: 
the pegs of the tenta had given way and the inmatcs were exposed 
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to the fury of the elements, Ready rushed out followed by Mr 
Seagrave and William. So strong was the wind and beating rain, 
and such was the darkness, that it was with some difficulty that by 
their united efforts the women and children could be extricated. 
Master Tommy was the first taken up by Ready: his courage had all 
gone, and he was bellowing most furiously. William took Albert in 
charge and carried him into the other tent, where Tommy sat in his 
wet shirt raring most melodiously. Juno, Mrs, Scagrave, and the 
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little girl were at last carried away and taken into the other tent: 
fortunately no one was hurt, although the frightened eluldrcn could 
not be pacified, and joined a chorus with Tommy ; but it was of little 
consequence, for the wind was so loud that they could scarcely hear 
one another speak. Nothing more could be done except putting the 
children into the beds, and then the whole party sat up the remainder 
of the n ght listening to the noise of the wind, the roaring of the sea, 
and the loud patters of the rain again-~t the canvas; and a dreadful 
and weary and melancholy night did they pass, anxiously waiting for 
the morning, At dawn of day, Reidy went out of the tent, and 
found that the gale had spent its force, and had already mnch abated ; 
but it was not one of those bright glorious mornings to which they 
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bad been accustomed since their arrival at the island: the sky was 
still dark, and the cloads were chasing each other wildly ; there was 
neither sun nor blue sky to be seen: it still rained, but only at 
Intervals, and the earth was soft and spongy ; the little cove, but the 
day before so beautiful, was now a mass of foaming and tumultuous 
waves, and the surf was thrown many yards upon the beach. the 
horizon was cunfused—you could not distinguish the line between 
the water and the shy, and the whole shore of the island was lined 
with a white foam. Ready turned his eyes to where the ship had 
been fixed on the rocks it was no longer there—the whole frame 
had disappeared ; but the fragments of it, and the contents of the 
holds, were floating about m every direction, or tossing amongst the 
surf on the beach. 

“T thought as much,” said Ready, pomting to where the ship had 
laid, as he turned round and found that Mr Seagrave had followed 
him ; “look, sir, this gale has broken her up entirely This 1s a 
warning to us not to remain here any longer. we must make the 
most of the fine weather which we may have before the rainy season 
sets in—and we have no time to spare, sir, I can tell you.” 

“T agree with you, Ready,” replied Mr Seagrave,—‘“and there 1s 
another proof of it,” pointing to the tent which had been blown 
down “It was a good mercy that none of them were hurt.” 

“Very true, sir; but the gale 1s breaking, and we shall have fine 
weather to-morrow. Let us now see what we can do with the tent, 
while Master William and Juno try if they can set any breakfast.” 

They set to work. Ready and Mr Seagrave made it fast with 
fresh cords and pegs, and very soon had it all ready ; but the beds 
and bedding were wet through. They hauled over the wet canvas, 
and then left it to go to their breakfast, to which Juno had summoned 
them 

“We need do no moreat present, sir,” said Ready, “by night time it 
will not be so wet, and we can handleit easier. I see a break in the 
sky now, which promuscs fine weather soon—the gale was too fierce 
to last long And now, sir,” said Ready, “we had better work hard 
to-day, for we may save a great many things, which may be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks, if we do not haul them on the beach We 
ean do without Juno; and I don’t think we want Master Tommy, 
who must stay here and take care of his mamma” 

Tommy was, however, rather sulky after the events of the mght; 
and he gave no answer. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


HEY went down to the beach Ready first procured from the 
et resagood stout rope ; and asthe waves threw up casks and timbers 
of the vessel, they stopped them from being washed back again, and 
either rolled or hauled thuin up with the rope until they were safe 
landed, This occupied them for the m yor part of the day ; and yet 
they had not collected a quarter of the articles thit were in their 
reach, independent of the quantity which fl ited about ont at sea and 
at the entrance of the cove. 

“Well, sur,” said Ready, “I think we have done a good day’s work ; 
to morrow we shall be able to do mich more, for the sea you see is 
goins down already, and the sun is showing himself from the corner 
cf that cloud. Now we will go to supper, and thcn see if we can 
make ourselves more comfortable for the ni ht.” 

The tent which had not been blown down was given to Mrs. Sea- 
grave and the children, and the other was fitted up as well as it could 
be. The bedding being all wet, they procured some sails from the 
stores, which, being stowed away farther 1n the grove, had not suffered 
much from the tempest ; and, spreading the canvas, they lay down, 
and the night passed without any disaster, for the wind was now 


lulled to a pleasant breeze. 
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The next morning the sun shone bright—the air was fresh and 
bracing ; but a slight breeze rippled the waters, and there was little 
or no surf. The various fragments of the wreck were tossed by the 
little surf that still remained ; many things were lying on the beach 
which had landed during the night, and many more required but a 
little trouble to secure them. There appeared to be asort of indraught 
into the cove, as all the articles which had been floating out at % « 
were now gradually coming on shore in that direction. Ready ano 
Mr. Seagrave worked till breakfast-time, and had by that time saved 
a great many casks end packages. 

After breakfast they went down again to the beach and resumed 
their labours. “Look, Ready; what is that?” said William, who 
was with them, as he pointed to a white-looking mass floating in the 
cove, 

“That, sir, is the poor cow; and if you look again, you will see 
the sharks are around, making a feast of her: don’t you see them?” 

“Yes, I do—what a quantity !” 

“Yes, there’s no want of them, Master William ; so be very careful 
how you get into the water, and never let Master Tommy go near it, 
for they don’t care how shallow it is when they see their food. But 
now, sir,” said Ready, “I must leave you and Master William to do 
what you can in saving any more of the wreck, while I set to and put 
the boat in proper repair ; we shall want her directly, and the sooner 
she is in order the better.” 

Ready left them at their employment, and went away for his tools 
to repair the boot. During this time Mr. Seagrave and William had 
occupied themselves in collecting the different articles thrown on 
shore, and rolling up the casks as far as they could. As for the 
timbers and planks of the vessel, they left them to be landed when- 
ever chance might direct ; they had more than enough for any present 
use, or, indeed, for any use which it appeared they might have for a 
long while. 

As it would take some days for Ready to put the boat into proper 
order, Mr. Seagrave determined that he would go to the other side 
of the island with William, that he might examine it himself; and, 
as Mrs, Seagrave had no objection to be left with Ready and Juno, on 
the third day after the gale they set off. William led the way, guiding 
his footsteps through the grove by the blazing of the cocoa- nut trees ; 
and in two hours they reached their destination. 

“Is not this beautiiui, father?” said William. 
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“Yes, indeed it is, my dear boy,” replied Mr. Seagrave. “I fancied 
that nothing could be more beautiful than the spot where we reside 
on the other side of the island, but this surpasses it, not only in 
variety, but in extent,” 

“ And now let us examine the spring, father,” said William, leading 
the way to the ravine. 

The spring was full and flowing, and the water excellent. They 
then directed their steps towards the sandy beach, and, having walked 
eome time, sat down upon a coral rock. 

“Who would have ever imagined, William,” said Mr. Seagrave, 
“that this island, and so many more which abound in the Pacific 
Ocean, could have been raised by the work of little insects not bigyer 
than a pin’s head.” 

“ Insects, father!” replied William. ' 

“ Yes, insects, Give me that piece of dead coral, William. Do 
you see that on every branch there are a hundred little holes? Well, 
in every one of these little holes once lived a sea-insect ; and as these 
insects increase, so do the branches of the coral trees,” 

“Yes, I understand that; but how do you make out that thie 
island was made by them? that’s what I want to know.” 

“ Nevertheless it is true, William, that almost all the islands i2 
these seas have been made by the labour and increase of these small 
animals. The coral grows at first at the bottom of the sea, where it 
is not disturbed by the winds or waves: by degrees, as it increases, it 
advances higher and higher to the surface, till at last it comes near to 
the top of the water; then it is like those recfs which you see out 
there, William, and it is stopped very much in its growth by the force 
of the winds and waves, which break it off, and of course it never 
grows above the water, for if it did the animals would die.” 

“Then how does it become an island ?” 

“By very slow degrees ; the time, perhaps, much depending upon 
chance: for instance, a log of wood floating about, and covered 
with barnacles, may ground upon the coral reefs; that would bea 
sufficient commencement, for it would remain above water, and then 
shelter the coral to leeward of it, until a flat rock had formed, level 
with the edge of the water. The sea birds are always looking for a 
place to rest upon, and they would soon find it, and then their 
droppings would, in course of time, form a little patch above water, 
and other floating substances would be thrown on it ; and land birds, 
who are blown out to sea, might rest themselves on it, and the seeds 
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from their stomachs, when dropped, would grow into trees o 
bushes.” 

“TT understand that.”’ 

“Well then, William, you observe there is an island commence, as 
it were, and, once commenced, it svon increases, for the coral would 
then be protected to leeward, and grow up fast. Do you cbserve how 
the coral r efs extend at this side of the island, where they are pro- 
tected from the winds and waves; and how differe it it is on the 
weather side, which we have just left? Just so the litule patch above 
water protects the corals to leeward, and there the island increases 
fast ; for the birds not only settle on it, but they make their nests 
and rear their young, and so every year the soil increases ; and then, 
perhaps, one cocoa-nut in its great outside shell (which appears as 1f 
jt was made on purpose to be washed on shore in this way, for 1t is 
water-tight and hard, and at the same time very light, so that it floats 
and will remain for months in the water without being injured) at 
last is thrown on these little patches—it takes root, and becomes a 
tree, every year shedding its large branches, which are turned into 
mould as soon as they dccay, and then dropping its nuts, which again 
take root and grow in tlis mould ; and thus they continue, season 
after season, and yeur after year, until the island becomes as large ani 
as thickly covered with trees as the one we are now standing upon 
Is not this wonderful, my dear boy? Isnot he a great and good God 
who can make such minute animals as these work his pleasure, and 
at the time he thinks fit produce such a beautiful island as this?” 

‘‘ Indeed, mndeed he 1s,” exclaimed William. 

‘We only need use our eyes. William, and we shall love as well as 
adore. Look at that shell—is 1t not beautifully marked ?—could tl 6 
best painter in the world equal its colouring ?” 

“No, indeed,—I should think not.” 

“And yet there are thousands of them in sight, and perhaps 
millions more in the water. They have not been coloured in this 
way to be admired, like the works of man ; for this island has been 
till now probably without any one upon it, and no one has ever 
eeen them. It makes no difference to Him, who has but to wish, ar.d 
all is complete.” 

For a few minutes after this conversation, Mr. Seagrave and 
William were both silent. Mr. Seagrave then rose from where he 
was sitting: “Come, William, let us now find our way back again ; 
we have three hours’ daylight left, anc shall be home in goo’ ime.’ 
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“Yes, m time for supper, father,” rephed William, “and 1 feel 
that I sliall do Justice tu 1t , so the sooner we are off the better ” 
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CIIAPTER XX, 


E\VFRiTHING was now preparing for their removal to the leeward 
sile of the island Ready had nearly completed the boat; he had 
given it a thorough repair, and fitted a mist and sal William and 
Mr Sca rave continued to collect and secure the various articlea 
thrown on shore, particularly such as would be injured by ther 
exposure to the weather these tney rolled or carried into the cocoa- 
rut grove, so as to be sheltered from the sun, but there were <a 
many things thrown on shore day after day, that they hard yv anew 
what they had: but they secu.cu case and cask one after anc ther, 
waiting for a better opportunity to examine tuuir contents At list 
they collected a great many articles together, an} with thar shovels, 
covered them over with sand, 1t being imposible ta yet them from 
the beach without more time than thcy could spare 

Neither was Mrs Seagrave, who was now vetting quite strony, 
or Juno, dle. They had made up everything that they could in 
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packages, ready for moving to the other side of the island. On the 
eighth day after the gale they were ready, anda consultation was heid, 
It was arranged that Ready should put into the boat the bedding 
and canvas of one tent, and should take William with him on his 
expeditiun. Tlaving transported this safe, he should :eturn for a 
load of the most necessary articles, and then the family should walk 
through the grove to the other side of the island, and remain there 
with Mr. Seagrave while Ready and William returned for the other 
tent ; and after that, the boat should make as many trips as the 
weather would permit, till they had brought all the things absolutely 
required. It was a lovely calm morning when Ready and William 
pushed off in the boat, which was well loaded ; and as soon as they 
were clear of the cove they hoisted the sail, and went away before 
the wind along the coast. In two hours they had run to the eastern 
end of the island, and hauled up close in shore: the point which ran 
out, and at the end of which there was an inlet, was not a mile from 
them, and in a very short time they had lowered the sail, and were 
pulling in for the sandy beach. 

“You see, Master William, it is fortunate for us that we shall 
always have a fair wind when we come down loaded, and only have 
to pull our empty boat back again. 

“Indeed it is. How many miles do you think it is from the cove 
to this part of the island ?” 

“About six or seven, not more: the island, you see, is long ana 
narrow. Now let us get the things out and carry them up, and then 
we will be back to the cove long before dark. I shall be glad to by 
back, for your mamma was not very easy in her mind at your going 
to sea again, Master William—I saw that.” 

The boat was soon unloaded, but they had some way to carry up 
the things, “We shall not mind such a gale as we had the other 
day when our tents are pitched here, William,” said Read~, “for we 
et.al] be protected by the whole width of the cocoa-nut grove. We 
shall hardly feel the wind, although we shall the rain, for that will 
come down in torrents,” 

“T must go and see how our spring gets on,’’ said William, ‘ and 
get a drink from it.” 

“Du ee ; and then yon cgn follow me down to the boat.” 

Willy reported the spring to be up to the brim with water, and 
that he had never d.unk any water so excellent in his life. They 
then pushed cff the Loat, and, afj2r rowing for about twe bours or 
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more, found themselves at the entrance of the cove, and Mrs Seagrave, 
with Tommy by her side, waving her handkerchief to them. 

They very soon pulled into the beach, and, landing, received the 
congratulations of the whole party at their first successful voyage, 
and all expresced their dclight at its having proved 3:0 much shorter 
than had been anticipated 

“Tommy will go next time,” said Master ‘Tommy. 

“By and bye, when Tommy grows a little taller,’ replied Ready. 

“ Masa Tommy, you come help mc to milk the goats,’ said Juno, 

“Yes, Tommy nulk the goats,” said the little urchin, running after 
Juno, 

‘ You must be almost tired of eating nothing but salt meat and 
biscuit, maam,” saul Reidy, as they sat down to their meal , “ but 
when we are all sate on the other side of the island we pope to feel 
you better At present 1t 13 hard work ind hard fare” 

“ As long as the children are well, I care very little about it; but 
I must say that, after the last gale, I am as anxious as you to be on 
the other side of the island, especially after the account William has 
given me of it, It must be a paradise! When do we set off ¢” 

“Not till the day after to morrow, ma'am, I should think ; for you 
see I must have another trip for the cooking utensils and the bundles 
wlich you have made up. If you wil! spare Juno to walk through 
the wood with Master William to morrow, we will then have the 
tent ready for you and the children. Mr Seagrave will remain with 
you, ma’am.” 

“Certainly, Ready : and had they not better lead over the sheep 
and goats? It will be doing something ” 

“YT thank you for thinking of it, ma’am, it will be so much time 
saved,” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Oxp Ready had his boat loaded and had made sail for the other side 
of the 1sland long before the family were up, indeed before they 
were dressed he had landed his whole cargo on the beach, and was 
sitting down quietly taking his breahfi-t As soon as he had eaten 
the beef and biscuit which he had taken with him, he carned up the 
things which he had brought, and commenced arrangements for 
setting up the tent, tending to await the arrival of William and 
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Juno, that {ey might assist him in getting ap the spurs and cat vas 
over it. 

About ten o'clock William made his appearance, leading one of the 
goats by a string, followed by the ‘thers Juno came after with the 
sheep, also holding one with a cord ; the rest had very quietly joined 
the procession. “Here we are at last!” sad William, laughing ; 
“we have had termble work in the woods, for Nanny would run on 
one side of a tree when I went on the other, and then I had to let go 
the string. We fell in with the pigs again, and Juno gave sucha 
equal) |” 

‘1 tink ’em wild beast,” said Juno “Ah! what a nice place! 
M ssis will lke to live here” 

“Yes, it 18 @ very nlw place, Juno; and you'll be able to wash 
here, and never mind about saving the water” 

“Tam thinking,’ said William, ‘ how we are to get the fowls over 
here , they are not very wild, but still we cannot catch them ” 

“Pl bring them with me to-morrow, Master William.” 

“ But how will you catch them ?” 

“Wait till they are yone to roost, and then you may catch them 
when you please” 

“And I suppose the pigeons and the pigs must run wild 7?” 

“The best thing we can do with them, ar; the mgs will always 
feed themsel\es among thc cocoa nut trees, and will brced very fast” 

“Then we shall have to shoot them, I suppose ?” 

“Well, Master William, so we shall, and the pigeons also, when 
thev have become plentiful, if we reman hcre so long , so we shall 
have some game on the island We shill soon be well stocked and 
live in plenty. Every year, if 1t please Gia we -hall be mcher; 
but now you must help me to get the tcnt up and everything in 
crd_r, «0 that your mamma may find everything comfortable on her 
arniv al, for she will be very tired, 1 dare say, walking through the 
w 1 It18 a long way for her” 

‘ Mamma is much better than she was,” replied Wilham. “1 
thith she will soon be quite strong again, especially when she comes 
to live at this beautiful p'ace.” 

“We havea great deal of work to do, more than we can get through 
Ic fore the rainv season, which 1s a pity, but 1t can’t be helped ; by 
thie time next year *? shall be more comfortable” 

“Why, what have we to do besides putting up the tents and 
shifting over here ?” 
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“In the first place we have to build a house, and that will take a 
long while ; we must contrive how we can till it’s fimshed. Then 
we ought to make a little garden, and sow the seeds which your 
father brought from England with him” 

“Oh ' that will be a nice thing ; where shall we make it, Ready f° 

“TI have looked out for that. we must put a fence a-ross that 
port of land, and dig up all the brushwood ; the mould 1s very 


“Then what ncvt }” 
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“ Then we shall want a storehouse for all the things we have got, 
and all that are in the wood and on the beach we must leave them 
there till we have time to e,\amine them, and then consider what a 
many trips we shall have to make with the little boat to bring them 
all round ” 

“Yes, thit 1s very true, Ready Have we anvthing more to do?” 

“Plenty ; we have to build a turtle-pond and a fish pond, and a 
bathins-pl ace for Juno to wash the children in” 

“Yes, and myself too,” said Juno. 

“Well, I dare say a little washing won't hurt you, Juno, although 
you are a clean girl, But first, Master William, we mast make a 
proper will at the spring, so as to har2 plenty of fresh water. now 
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there’s enough for a year’s hard work at least, an] as we go on we 
shall find more wants, I have no doubt.” 

“ Well, let us once get mamma and the children here, and we 
will work hard.” 

“T should wish very much to see it all done, Master William,” 
suid Ready. “I hope my life will be spared till it 18 done, at all 
events. I should like to leave you all comfortalle, and able to get 
on without me” 

“ But why do jou say that, Ready ? you are an old man, but you 
are strony and healthy.” 

“Tam so now; but, Master William, what does the Book say t— 
‘In the midst of life we are in death’ You are young and hea thy, 
and promise a long life; but who knows but that you may be 
summoned away to-morrow, and your father and mother weeping 
over your body? Can JI, then, an old man, worn out with hard- 
ships, expect to live long?) No—no, Master William ; 1¢ 18 folly in 
the young, but mm an old man it 1s madness and wickedness. Stull I 
should like to remain here as long as I can be useful, and then I 
trust I my d.part im peace, I never wish to leave this island, 
Master William ; and I have a kind of feeling that my benes will 
Temain on it, God’s will be done!” 

For some time after Ready had finished, neither of them said a 
word, but continued their employment, stretching out the canvas of 
the tent, and fistening it down to the ground with pegs. At last 
Williain broke the silence, 

“ Ready, did you not say your Christian name was Masterman ?” 

“So it 1s, Master William.” 

“Tt is a very odd Christian name! You were called after some 
other person ?” 

“Yes, I was, Master William ; he was a very mch man.” 

“Do you know, Ready, I should hke very much if you will one 
day tell me your history—I mean your whole life, from the time 
you were a boy ” 

“ Well, perhaps I may, Master William ; for there are many pita 
of my life which would prove a lesson to others: but that must be 
after we have got through our work—not yet awhile.” 

“ How old are you, Ready ?” 

“TJ am turned of sixty-four, Master William ; that 15 a very o'\l age 
fora seaman I could not have obtained employment on board of a 
weaze, if 1 Were not tl) at Tam well known to several capt uns,” 
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“But why do you say ‘old for a seaman ’?” 

“ Because sailors live faster than other people, partly from the 
hardships which trey undergo, and partly from their own fault in 
drinking so much spirits ; and then they are too often reckless and 
care nothing for their healths, and so their constitutions are broke 
up and destroyed sooner than those of people on shore.” 

‘ But you never drink spirits now 1” 

“No, never, Master William, but in my early days I was as foolish 
as others. Now, Juno, we are all ready for you, and you may bring 
in the bedding. We have two or three hours yet, Master William ; 
what shall we do next ?” 

“Had we not better make the fire-place all ready for cooking # 
Juno and I can bring the stones.” 

“You are a thoughtful boy—it was what I was goiyg to propose, 
if you had not, I shall be here to-morrow long before any of you, 
and I will take care that you have supper ready upon your arrival.” 

“T brovght a bottle of water in my knapsack,” replied William, 
“not so much for the water, as because I want to milk the goats and 
take back the milk for baby.” 

“Then you proved yourself not only thoughtful but kind, Master 
William : now while you and Juno fetch the stones, I will stow 
away under thie trees all the things which I have brought down in 
the boat.” 

“ Shall we let the goats and sheep loose, Ready ?” 

“Qh, yes—there is no fear of their straying ; the herbage here ia 
better than on the other side, and there is plenty of it, They will 
remain here, you may depend upon it,” 

“Well, I will let Nanny go as soon as Juno has milked her; but 
that will be the last thing to do before we go back. Now, Juno, let 
us see how many stones we can carry at once.” 

In an hour the fire-place was made, Ready had done all that he 
eould, the goats were milked and let loose, and then William and 
Juno set off through the wood on their journey back. 

Ready went down to the beach. On his arrival there, he observed 
» amall turtle: creeping up softly he got between it and the water, 
and cucceeded in turning it over. ‘That will do for to-morrow,” 
said he, as he stepped into the boat; and laying hold cf the oars, 
he pulled out of the bay to return to the cove, 
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Reapy arrived at the cove, and, having hauled up the boat, 
proceeded to the tents, where he found the whole party anxiously 
listening to William, who was detailing what had been done. The 
arrangements for the next day were made as svon as Ready joined 
them. They then separated fur the night, but Ready and William 
remained until it was dark, to catch the fowls and tie their legs, 
ready for their being put in the boat the next morning. At daylight 
they all were suzamoned to dress themselves as soon as possible, as 
Ready wanted to take down the tent in which Mrs. Seagrave and the 
children had slept ; for, with the exception of Tommy, who had been 
admitted into the women’s tent, as they termed it, the others had 
slept upon some canvas, which they had spread out under the cocna- 
nt trees. All was bustle and confusion; and as soon as Mrs 
Seagrave was dressed, the tent was taken down, and, with all tha 
bedding, put into the boat. As soon as they had breakfasted, the 
vlates, Knives and forks, and some other necessaries, were also put 
in ; Ready laid the fowls on the top of ull, and set off by himself for 
-heir new location. 

After he was gone, the est of the party prepared for their journey 
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texvigh the cocoa nut grove Wilham led the way, with the three 
dog: clo e to his hecls, Mr Seagrave with the baby in his arms, Juno 
with fttle Ciro’.ne, and Mrs Scazrave with Master Tommy holding 
her nanl, and, as he said, taking care of his mamma _ They bade 
adieu with ryret to the spot shich had first received them alter 
their dan ers , looked round once more at the cove, and the frazmcnts 
of the wreck and cargo, strewed about in every direction , and then 
terned into the wood Ready ar-ived at the point, and was ayvain on 
shore in less than two hour; after he had set off As soon as the 
boat was safe in he did not wait to land his carzo, but going up to the 
turtle which he had turned the day before, he hilled it, and cleaned 
it on the beach. He then went to where they had built up the fire- 
place wath stones, made a fire, filled the 1ron saucepan full of water, 
and set it on to boil, he then cut up a portion of the turtle, and put 
it into the pot, with some slices of salt pork, covered it up, and left it 
to Lol , and having hung up the rest of the turtle im the shade, he 
went back to the beach to unload the boat He relea ed the poor 
fowls, who were very stiff from being so long tied by the legs, but by 
degrees they rccovered them ves, and were very busy seeking for food 

Ready took up all tk» plates, ind knives and forks, and small 
articles, examined the sau epan, made up the fire agin, and then 
retuincd for the tediinsz and canvas of the tents, with the spars 
which he had t wed astern It was two or three hours before he had 
carried everything up, for if was a good distan e, and some of the 
articles were heavy, and the old min was not sorry when he had 
finished his task, and could sit down to rest himself 

“ It’s almost time that they should have arrived,” thought Ready ; 
“they must have started nearly four hours ago , mayb not so soon 
—it’s no easy matter to get a convoy of women aad children under 
weigh” Rcadv rmained a quarter of an hour more, watching the 
fire, and occasionally sKimming the top of the pot, when the three 
logs (ame bounding towards him 

“Well they arc not far off now,” observed old Ready 

This was true in six or seven minutes afterwards the party made 
their appearance, very hct and very fatigued It appeared that 
poor httle Caroline had been tired ont, and Juno had to carry her ; 
thcn Mrs. Seagrave complained of fitigue, and they had to rest a 
quirter of an hour; them Master Tommy, who refused to remain 
with his mamma, and had been running backwards and forwards 
from one « the other, had declared that he was tired, and that 
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some one must carry him, but there was no one to carry him, eo he 
Legan to ery and roar until they stopped for another quarter of 
au hour till he was rested ; but 13 soon as thev went on again he 
again complained of being tired, and William had very good naturedly 
carricd him pickabach for some time, ind im so dom he had missed 
the blaze cut on the trees, and it was a long while before he covld 
find it azain; then baby became hungry, and he cried, and Jitile 
Caroline was frightened at being co long in the wood, and she ered, 
and Tommy, because Wilham could carry him no longer, ered 
louder than all the rest ; so they stopp d again, and all had a drink 
out of the bottle of water which Wilham had brought with them, 
after which they got on Letter, and arrived at last so very warm 
and exhausted, that Mrs Scazrave went into the tent w.th the 
childrea to repose a little, befor she could even look at the place 
which was to be their future residence 

“T think,” said Mr Seagrave, who had given the baby to Juno, 
“that this little journey of today has been a pretty zood proof 
of how helpless we should have been without you, Ready ” 

“Tam glad that you are here, s1,’ replied Ready, “it 1s a weight 
off my mind; now you will get on better I think that after a 
while you may lve very coinfortably here ; bat still we have much 
to do. As soon as Madam has rested, we will have our diner and 
then fix up our own tent, which will be quite enouzh after such a 
hard day’s work To morrow we will begin in good earnest.” 

“Do you go back to the cove to morrow, Ready 3” 

“Yes, sir, we want our stores here; 1 must bring some beef and 
pork, flour and peas, besides many other things which we cannot do 
without ; 1t will take about three tmps to empty our storehouses ; 
and as to the other things, we can examine them and bring them 
down at our leisure—they will remair there a long time without 
taking any harm As coon as I have made those three trips in the 
boat, we can then work here altogether ” 

“But I can do something in the mean time.” 

“(Mh yes, there 1s plenty for you to do.” 

“Shall you take Wilham with you ?” 

No, sir; he will be more useful here, and I can do withont him” 

Mr Seagrave went into the tent and found his wife much refre hed; 
but the children had all fallen fast asleep on the beds They 
waited another half-hour, and then woke Tommy and Caroline, that 
they miyht al! sit down to dinner 
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“Dear me,” exclaimed William, as Ready took the cover off the 
waricepan, “ what is it that you have so good there ?” 

“Tt’s a treat I have prepared for you all,” replied Ready. “J 
know that you are tired of salt meat, so now you are going to feed 
like aldermen.” 

“Why, what is it, Ready?” said Mrs Seagrave; ‘it smells very 
g20d.” : 

“It is turtle soup, ma'am; and I hope you wil: like it; for, if 
you do, you may often have it, now that you are on this side of the 
island.” 

“Indeed, it really is excellent; but it wants a little salt. Have 
you any salt, Juno?” 

“Got a little, ma’am. Very little left,” replied Juno. 

“What shall we do when all our salt is gone?” said Mra 
Seagrave. 

“Juno must get some more,” replied Ready 

“ How I get salt }—hab none left,” r-plied Juno, looking at Ready. 

“There's plenty out there, Juno,” said Mr. Seazrave, pointing to 
the sea. 

“T don't know where,” said Juno, looking in that direction. 

“What do you mean, my dear?” inquired Mrs. Seagrave, 

“T only mean if we want salt we can have as much as we please 
by boiling down salt water in the kettle, or else making a salt pan 
yn the rocks, and obtaining it by the sun drying up the water and 
leaving the salt ; Ready knows that as well as I do. Salt is always 
procured in that way, either by evaporation, or boiling, which is the 
sane thing, only done quicker.” 

“(ll soon arrange that for you, ma'am,” said Ready, “and show 
Juvo how to get it when she wants it.” 

“fam very glad to hear you say so; for I should feel the vant of 
salt very much,” replied Mrs. Seagrave, “I really never enjoyed a 
dinner so much as I have to-day.” 

The soup was pronounced exceilent by everybody. Tommy asked 
tc ve helped so often that his mother would not give him any more, 
As soon as they had finished, Mrs, Seagrave remained with the 
children; and Ready and Mr. Seagrave, assisted by Juno and 
Wil.iam, got the second tent up, and everything ready for the night, 
By the time they had finished it was nearly dark. They all assembled, 
and returned thanks to God for their having gained their new abode s 
and, tircd out with tke fatigue of the day, were soon fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER XNXIIL 


Mr SEAGRAVE was the first up on the encuinz morning ; and 
wien Ready came out of the tent, he said to him, “ Do you know, 
Ready, I feel myself much happier and iny mind much mote at ease 
since I find myself here, than I did before. On the other side of the 
island everything reminded me that we had been shipwreched ; and 
I could not help thinking of home and my own country ; but here 
we appear as if we had been long settled, and as if we liad come here 
by choice,” 

“T trust that feeling will be stronger every day, sir; for it’s no 
use, and indeed sinful, to repine ; we have much to be thankful for.” 

“T acknowledge it, my good man, and with all humility. What 
is the first thing which you wish we should set about?” 

“J think, sir, the first object 18 to have a good supply of fresh 
water; and I therefore wish you and Master WiJliam—(hcre he 38, 
Good morning, Master William)—1 was saying that I thought it 
better that Mr. Seagrave and you should clear out the spring while I 
am away inthe boat I Lrought another shovel with me 5 esterday, 
and you both can work , perhaps we had better so there, as Juno I 
see 1s getting the breahfast ready You observe, Mr Scagrave, we 
must follow up the spring till we get among the cocoa nut tiers, 
where 1t will be shaded from the sun ; that 1s easily done by di.ging 
towards them, and watching how the water flows. Then, 1f you will 
dig out a hole large enongh to sink down in the earth one of the 
water casks which he on the beach, I will bring it down with me 
this afternoon ; and then, when it 1s fixed 1n the earth 1n that way, 
we shall always have the cask full of water for use, and the spring 
filling 1t as fast as we can empty it.” 

“T understand you perfectly,” repiied Mr. Scagrave; ‘ that shall 
be our ta-k to-diy while yon are absent.” 

“Well, then, 1 have nothing more to do than to speuk to Juno 
about dinner,’ replied Ready; “and then I 1] just take a mouthful, 
and be off ;— this fine weather must not be lost.” 

Ready directed Juno to iry some pork in the fryinz pan, and then 
to cut off some slices from the turtle, and cook turtle steaks for 
dinner, as well as to*"1rm up the soup which was left ; and then, 
with a biscuit and a piece of beef in his Fand, he went down to the 
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boat and set off for the cove. Mr. Seagrave and William workcd 
hari; and, by twelve o'clock, the hole was quite large and deep 
en uzh, according to the directions Ready had given They then 
veft their work, and went to the tent, where they found Mrs. Seagrave 
meraing the children’s clothes. 

“You don't krov now much happier I am now that I am here,* 
paid Mrs Seagrave .aking her husband's hand, as he seated himeelf 
Ly her, 
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“1 trust it 1s a presentiment of future happiness my Icar,” «1d 
Mr Seagrave “TI assure you that I feel the same, and was saying 
so to Ready this morning ” 

“] feel that I could live here for ever, it 18 so calm ard beautiful ; 
but do you know I miss one thing—there are no birds sining here 
@> In our own country ” 

‘T have seen no birds except sea birds, and of them there 1s plenty. 
Have you, Will m?” 

“Only once, father. I saw a flight a long way off Ready was 
not with me, and I could not tell what they were, but they were 
large birds, as k:g as pigeons I should think There 1s Ready coming 
round the point,” continued William. “ How fast that httle boat 
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saile. It isa long pull though for the old man when he goes to the 
cove. Jrino, is dinner ready 4” 

“Yes, M:ssa William, very soon now,” 

“Let us go down and help Ready carry up some of the things 
before dinner,” said Mr Seagrave. 

They did so; and William rolled up the empty water-cask which 
Ready had brought with him. 

The turtle-steaks were as much approved of as the turtle soup ; 
indeed, after having been so long on salt meat, a return to fresh 
provisions was delightful. 

“ And now to finish our well,” said William, as soon as dinner was 
cver. 

“ How hard you do work, William,” said his mother. 

“So [ ought, mother. I must learn to do everything now.” 

* And that you will very soon,” said Ready. 

They rolled the cask to the spring, and, to their astonishment, 
found the great hole which they had duy not two hours before quite 
full of water. 

“Q dear,” said William, “we shall have to throw all the water 
out to yet the cask down.” 

“Think a little, William,” said Mr. Seagrave, “for the spring 
runs so fast that it will not be an easy task, Cannot we do some- 
thing else ?” 

“Why, father, the cask will float, you know,”’ replied William. 

“To be sure it will as it is; but is there no way of making it sink ?” 

*Q yes. I know—we must bore some holes in the bottom, and 
then it will fill and sink down of itself” 

““xactly, sir,” replied Ready. “I expected that we should have 
to do that, and have the big gimblet with me.” 

Ready bored three or four holes in the bottom of the cask, and as 
it floated the water ran into it, and by degrees it gradually sunk 
down. As scon as the top of the cask was level with the surface they 
filled in all round with the spade and shovel, and the well was 
cozz pleted. 

“To-morrow, when the water is settlec, it will be as pure and 
clear as crystal, and remain so, if not disturbed,” observed Ready ; 
“go we have done one good job to-day. Now, let us bring up all 
the other things out 01 the boat.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE next morning, as soon as breakfast wis over, Mr, Seagrave 
observed :— 

“Now that we have so manv things to do, I think, Ready, we 
ought to lay down a plan of operations ; method 15 everything when 
work is to be done: now tell me what you propose shall be our 
several occupations for the next week, for to-morrow is Sunday ; 
and although we have not yet been able, since we have been cast on 
chore, to honour the day as we should, I think that now we mus 
and ought to keep it holy.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Ready ; “and I would have proposed it if you 
had not. To-morrow we will rest from our labour, and ask God’g 
‘lescing upon our endeavours during the six days of the week ; and 
now, as to your proposition, Mr. Seagrave,—shall we begin first with 
the iady ?” 

“You must not consider that you have ladies with you now, 
Ready,” said Mrs. Seagrave, “at least, not fine ladies. My health 
and strength are recovering fast, and I mean to be very useful. I 
propose to assist Juno in all the domestic duties, such as the cookery 
and washing, to look after and teach the children, mend all the clothes, 
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and make all that is required, to the best of my ability: if I can do 
more I will, and, at all events, you shall often have Juno's servic. 
durmy the best part, 1f not the whole of the day ” 

“1 think we may be satisfied with that, Mr. Scazrave,” replied 
Rady. “ Now, sir, the two most pressing points, with the eaception 
af building che house, are to dig up a piece of ground, and plant our 
potatoes and seeds; and to make a turtle-pond, so as to catch the 
turtic and put them in before the season is over.” 

“You are right,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “but which ought to be 
done first ?”” 

“T should say the turtle-pond, as it will be onlv a few days’ work 
for you, Juno, and Master Wilham I shall not want your a sistan e 
for this next week. I shall fix upon some spot, not far from here, 
where the trees are thickest in the grove, and cut them down <0 as to 
clear out a space in which we will, by and by, build our store rooms; 
and, as so n as the rainy season has yone hy, we can remove all our 
stores from the other side of the island, It will oceupy me the whole 
of the weeh, cutting down the trees and sawing them into proper 
lengths, ready for building the house, and then we must all join our 
strength and get it up without delay. We must make our windows 
and, perhaps, our fireplace afterwards ; but, at all events, we will be 
under cover and have dry beds,” 

“Can you really manage to get it up in time? How soon do yon 
expect the rums will come on?” 

“In three or four weeks: the season is not always exact, bn 
certainly not much later, After next week, I shall probibly have 
the assistance of two of you, if not of all. Now I think of it, I must 
return to the cove.” 

“What for?” 

“Don't you recollect, sir, your two-wheelcd carriage, packed up in 
matting, which was thrown on shore in the gale? You langh 
when you. saw it, and sad it would be of little use now; but, Vr 
Seagrave, the wheels and axle will be very useful, as we can mah a 
wide path to the place when I cut down the trees, and wheel out the 
logs much more easily than we can drag or carry them.” 

“That 1s an excellent idea of yours, Ready. It will, indeed, suve 
a great deal of labour.” 

“T expeet that it will, sir, Master William and I will go away 
early on Monday morning, and be back before breakfast To-day we 
will fix upon the spots where our garden 1s to be, our turtle-pond to 
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be made, and the trees to be cut down That shall be our business 
Mr. Seagrave; and Willam and Juno may put things a little more 
to nghts here, until we can employ them ’ 

Mr. Seagrave and Ready then walked down to the beac: and, after 
surveying the reefs for some time, Ready said, “You see, Mr. Sea- 
grave, we do not want too much water for a turtle-pond, as 1f 1t is toe 
deep there is a difficulty in catching them when we want them: 
Wiat we want 1s a space of water surrounced by a low wall of stones, 
so that the animals cannot escape, for they cannot climb up, although 
they can walk on the shelving sand with their flippers. Now, sir, 
the reef here 1s high out of the water, and the space within the reef 
and the beach 1s deep enough, and the rocks on the beach nearly fill 
up that side and prevent them crawling away by te shore. We 
have, ther fore, little more to do than to fill up the two other sides, 
and then our pond will be complete.” 

“T see it will not be a very long job either, if we can find loose 
rocks enough,” replied Mr. Seagrave. 

“ Almost all those which are on the beach are loose,” replied 
Ready, “and there are plenty close to us: some of them will be too 
heavy to carry ; but they can be brought here with the aid of hand- 
spikes and crow-bars—we have three or four with us Now, sir, 
suppose we make a s.,mal for Master William and Juno, and set them 
to work. They may do something before dinner ” 

Mr Seagrave called and waved his hat, and Juno and William 
came down to them Juno was ordered to go back for two handspikes, 
while Riady explained to Wilham what was to be done. Having 
stayed with them and assisted them for some time after Juno had 
returned with the implements, Mr Seagrave and Ready proceeded to 
the point, to fi, upon a spot for a garden, leaving William and Juno 
to continue their labour. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Mr. SracriveE and Ready then continued their way along the 
tcach, until they arrived at the pomt which the latter had considered 
asa convenient p'ace to make the garden They found a sufficiency 
of mould, althoush not very deep; and as the point was narrow at its 
joming on to the main land, ne great length of enclosure would be 
requiued. 
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“Yu see, sir, said Ready, “we can wait till after the ray season 
is over before we put up the fince, and we cin prepare it im the 
mean time, When the weather will permit us to work The secds and 
potatoes will not come up until after the rains are finished ; 80 all we 
have tv do is to dig up the ground, and put them in as fist as we can. 
We mnst clear away this brushwood, which will not Le diffi ult where 
the soi] 1s so lisht, and sow a portion of our secds, for we cannot 
nishe a large garden this year, but our potatoes we must contrive te 
git in, if we cannot manaze anything else ” 

‘ If we have no fence to make,” replied Mr Seagrave, “I think we 
shall be able to clear away quite enough ground in a week to put in 
all that we require ° 

“The first joo will be to pull up the small brushwoud, said 
Riady “anil turn up the ground the larger pl nts we must leave, 
if we have not time Muster Tommy might be of some use herc in 
taking away the shrubs as you pull them up, but we had better now 
go on to the grove, and choose the spot for cutting down thc trecs I 
have made my marh. There it 1s, about fifty yards on the siae of the 
tent We must walk on about 100 yards strught into the grove” 

Ready and Mr Seazrave proceeded in the direction which the 
former | ad poimted out, until they armved at a spot on a risir g 
yroun |, where the trees were so thick that it was not vcry cary to 
puss through them. 

‘ There 1s the place, sir,” said Ready “I propose to cut all the 
timber we want for the houses out of this part of the grove, and to 
leave an open square place, in the centre of which we will biild our 
store rooms You see, sir, 1f necessary,—althcu h, certamly there 
1s no appearance of its being likcly at present,—with a very | ttle 
trouble we might turn it into a p ace of protection and defence, as a 
few palisades hore and there between the trees would imake it, what 
tl y call im the East Indies, a stockade” 

‘Very true, my good fellow , but I trust we shall not require it 
for such a purpose,” 

“T hope so too, sir; but there 1s nothing like bemg prcpared , 
however we have plenty to do before we can think of domg thit 
Now, sir, as dinner 18 ready, suppose we return, and after dinner we 
will both commence our tasks, I like a beyinning, if it oe ever so 
small.” 

Juno and William returned to the dinncr which Mrs Seagrave 
had prepared. They were both very wart with their work, which 
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was very hard, hut very eager to finish their task Master Tommy 
had been very troublesome during the whole of the morning: he 
had not learnt hs lesson, and had put a cinder into Caroline’s hand 
and burnt her He wis, therefure, as soon as his ‘9*er was told of 
his bad behas1 ur, con lumned to go without his dinner; and he sat 
down very sulky, looking very wistfully at the victuals as they dis 
appeared , but he did not cry, or ask to be forgiven, After dinner 
was over, Mis Scagiuve requested her husband, as he was aboit to 





go down to the point, wi'h the spade and a small hatchet in his hand, 
to take Tommy with him, aos she had a great deal to do, and could 
not wretch him as well as the baby and Caroline. So Mr Seagrave 
,took Master Tommy by the hand, and led him ta the point, and made 
hiri sit down close to him while he cleared away the brushwood. 

Mr Seagrave worked very hard, and when he had cut down and 
eleared a portion of the ground, he made Tommy carry away to a 
little distance, and pile in a heap. the bushes which he had cleared 
away. This Tommy did very unwillingly, as he was in a bad 
humour. When Mr Seagrave had cleared away a large piece of 
ground with his hatchet, he then took his spade to dig at the roota 
and turn up the mould, leaving Tommy to amuse himself. What 
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Tommy did for about an hour, dumng which Mr Seagrave workec 
very diligently his father did not observe ; but all of a sudden he 
bevan to ery ; and when his tather asked him the reason, he did not 
answer, but only cried the more, until at last he put his hands to his 
stomach, and roired most lustily As he appearcd to be in very great 
pon, his father left off work, and led him up to the tent, when Mrs 
Seasrave came ort, alarmed at his cries He would, however, do 
nuthing but roar refusing to answer any questions, and his father 
and mother could not imag ne what was the matter with hm. Old 
Ready, who hid heard Master Tommy scrcaming for so long a while 
thought thit thcre might be something serious, and left his work tu 
ascertain the cause When he heard what had passed, he said,— 

“Depend upon it, sir, the child has eaten something which has 
made hmill Tell me, Tommy, what did you eat when you were 
down thxre}” 

“ Berries,” roared Tommy. 

“T thought as much, ma’am,” said Ready “TI must go and see 
what the berries wre” And the old man hastened down to the 
place where Mr Seazrave had heen at work In the mean time Mrs. 
Seazrave was very much alarmed lest the child should have poisoned 
himself, and Mr Seagrave went to scarch among the medicines for 
some castor oil 

Ready returned just as Mr Seayrave came back to the tent with 
the botcle of castor oul, and he told Ready that he was about to give 
Tomuiny a dose 

“Well, sir,” replied Ready, who Lad a plant in his hand, “I don’t 
think you should give him any, for 1t appears to me that he has taken 
too much alrrady See, sir, this 1s, 1f I recoll ct mght,—and I’m almost 
sure that I am risht,—the castor-o1l plant, and here are enme of the 
eastor oil beans which Master Tommy has been eating. Tell me, 
Tomr y, did you eat them ?” 

“Yes,” cricd Tommy, putting both hands to his stomach 

“] thought so: give hima little warm drink, ma’am, and he’ll aoun 
be better thcre’s no great harm done ; and it will teach him not te 
tat berries or beans again,” 

What Ready raid was true; nevertheless Master Tommy was very 
ill for the whole of the day, and was put into bed very early. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 


Tax next day, when Mr Seagrave, William, Juno, and Ready were 
all at work at their allotted tasks, Mrs Seagrave was sitting down at 
the front of the tent, the little baby, Albert, crawling close to her, 
Caroline trying to work with her needle, and Master Tommy was 
~naking holes in the ground, and putting a small stone mto eacn hole 

“What are you doing, Tommy ?” said Mrs Seagrave, 

‘Tm playing—I’m mahing a garden,” replied Tommy. 

“Making a garden! then you ought to plant some trees in it.” 

“No, I’m sowing seeds: look here,” replied Tommy, pomting 
to the stones 

“Stones won’t grow, mamma,’ said little Caroline. 

“No, my dear, they will not ; but the seeds of plants and flowers 
will” 

“]T know that,” sad Tommy ; “but I’mn making believe, because 
] have no seeds ” 

“But you said you wcre sowing secds, Tommy, and not stones ” 

“Well, but I pretend, and that’s the same thins,” replied Tommy. 

“ Not exactly, Tommy ; suppose now, insterd of eating those beans 
yesterday, you had only pretended to eat them, wouldn’t it have 
been better ?” 

“T won't eat any more,” replied Tommy. 

“No, not of those beans ; but 1f you saw anything else which you 
thought you would like, I am afraid you would eat it, and be as ill 
and even worse than you were. You should never eat anything that 
is not given to you’ 

“T hike cocoa nuts ; why dant we have some toeat? there’s plenty 
there upon the trees” 

“ But who 1s to climb up so high, Tommy? can you?” 

“No; but why don’t Ready climb, or papa, or Wilham? Why 
don’t you make Juno chmb? I like cocoa-ruts” 

“T suppose they will get some by and by, when they are not so 
busy but they have no time now Don’t you see how hard they all 
work ?” 

“T like turtle-soup,” replied Tommy 

“ Wilham and Juno are making a pond to pnt turtle in, and then 
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we shall have it oftener, but we cannot have everything we like 
when we wish for it” 

“What's a turtle, mamma?” said little Caroline 

“ Tt’s a sort of animal that lives in the water, but 1t 1s not a fish ” 

‘T like fmed fish,” said Tommy, “ why don’t we have frie1 fish ?” 

‘Be ause every one is toa busy to catch them just now. By and 
ty yca will have some, I hase no doubt Tominy, dear so and 
oring your brother Albert lack , he has crawled too near to Bully 
the coat, and he butts sometimes” 

Tommy went after the baby, who was crawling towards the kid, 
which hid now grown pretty large, and as he took up his brother 
he hiched at the goat’s head 

Don’t do that, Tommy ; he’ll butt at you, and hurt you” 

“T dont care,” repliid Tommy, holding the ba! y by one hand 
whue he continued to hik at Billy Billy, how ver, would not 
stand it any longer he lowered his head, made a bound at Tommy, 
struck him in the chest, and Tommy and little Albert 1oll.d on the 
ground one over the other The baby roared, and Master Tommy 
began to whimper Mrs Seagrave ran up to thcm and caught up 
the baby , ana Master Tommy, a little alarmed, cauzht hold of his 
mother’s dress for protection, looking behind him at Billy, who 
appeared very much inclined to renew the attack 

“ Why don’t you mind what 1s said to you, lommy? I told you 
that he would butt you,’ said Mrs Seasrave, pacifying the child 

“T don’t care for him,” rephed ‘ommy, who perceived that the 
goat was walling away 

“No, you are very brave now that he 1s gone, but you're a very 
naughty boy not to mind what is said to you Recollect the lion 
at the Cape” 

“T don’t care for a lion,” replied Tommy 

“No, now that there 1s none to be seen , but you would be very 
much frightened if you saw one close to you.” 

“T threw stones at nim,” said Tommy 

“Ves, vou did, and .f you had not, the lon would not have 
fr zhtened you as he did, any more than Bully would have snockud 
you down just now,” replied Mrs Scigrave 

* Billy never butts at mc, mamma,” said Caroline. 

“No, my dear, because you do not teare him, but your brother 
Tommy 1s very fond of teasing animals, and so he gets punished and 
frightened. It 1s very wrong of him to do so, especially ae he 14 
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COCOA NUTS 
Good children alwaya 


told by his father and me that he ought not 
obey their parents, but Tommy 1s not a good boy ” 

“You said I was a good boy when I learnt my lesson well ‘his 
morning,” replied Tommy 


“Yes, but you should always be good,” replied his mother. 
“T can’t be always good,” said Tommy: “I’m very hungiy, | 
“It is d nner tine, Tommy, that 1s certain, but you must walt 


want my dinner’ 
until they all come beme trem berw th” 
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TUMMY AND THE GOAT, 


* There’s Riady coming, with a bag on his shoulder,” * plied 
Ready soon came up to where Mrs Seagrave was sitting, end 
“Tye brcught yon some young cocoa-nuts. and 


Tommy. 


o bf 


some old oncs also, from the trees th at I have been cvttmmg down” 


laid down the bag 
“Oh! cocoa nuts—I like coroa nuts!” ered Tommy. 
I told you, Tommy, that we should have seme sy ard by, and 
s “\t 1s rather warm 


they huve come sconer than we thought. You are very warm, 


Ready.” 
“Yes, ma’am,” replied Ready, wiping his face 
wok, for there 1s no breeze m tlie grove to cool one, Is there 
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anything you want from the other side of the island, for I shall go 
there directly after dinner ?” 

“What for 7” 

“J mast bring the wheels to get tre timber out; for I must clear 
it away as I go, until the path is finished. I must have Master 
William to help me.” 

“ William wifl like the trip, I do not doubt: he must be tired of 
carrying and rolling heavy stones I do not recollect anything in 
particular that we want, Ready,” replied Mrs. Seagrave. “There he 
comes with Juno, and I see Mr. Seagrave has Juid down his spre ; 
so Caroline, dear, take care of Albert, while I get the dinner for 
them.” 

Ready assisted Mrs, Seagrave, and the dinner was spread out on 
the ground, for they had not brought the chairs and tables with 
them to their new residence, as they thought that they could do 
without them till the house was built. Whilham reported that Junu 
and he would have the turtle-pond complete by the next day. Mr. 
Seagrave had cleared sufficient ground to plant the Jalf sack of 
potatoes that they had saved frum the wreck, so that in a day or two 
they would be able to put all their strength upon the cutting and 
drawing of the timber. 

After dinner, William and Ready set off in the boat, and, before 
it was dark, returned with the wheels and axle of the carriage, and 
several other articles, to make up their loads; they also had some 
thick timber in tow, which Ready said would be required for the 
door-po-ts of the house. Mr. Seagrave had left his work that after- 
noon, and gone to the assistance of Juno, and reported that the 
turtle-pond, although not quite finished, was so far made, that the 
turtle could not get out if they were put in. 
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“Now, Master William,” said Ready, “if you are not very sleepy, 
perhaps you would like to come with me to-night, and see if we 
cannot turn some of the turtle; for the season is guing away fast, 
and they will leave the island very soon.” 

“Yes, I showd like it very much.” 

“Well, then, we must wait till it is dark: there will not be mr tch 
moon to-night, ard that is all the better.” 
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As soun as the sun had disappeared, William ani Ready went 
down to the beach, and sat quietly on a rock. In a short time, 
Ready perceived a turtle crawling on the sand, and, desiring William 
to follow him without speaking, walked softly down by the water's 
edge, so as to get between the animal and the sea, . 

Ae svon as the turtle perceived them, it made for the water, but 
they met it; and Ready, seizing hold of one of its fore-flippers, 
turned it over on its back, 





TURNING TURTLE BY MOONLIGHT. 


*You see, Master William, that is the way to turn a turtle: take 
care that he does not catch you w.th his mouth, for, if he did he 
would bite the piece out. Recollect that: now the animal cannot 
get away, for he can’t turn over again, and we shall find him hee 
ti-morrow morning ; so we will now walk along the beach, and see 
if we cannot find some more.” 

Ready and William remained till past midnight, during which 
they turned sixteen turtle, large and small. 

“T think that will do, Master William, for once: we ha.e made 
a good night’s work of it, for we have provided food for many days. 
We must, however, try again in three or four days if we cannot add 
to our stock. To-morrow we must put the.n all into the pond.” 
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“ How shall we carry such large animals 1” 

“We need not carry them; we must put some old canvas under 
them, and haul them along by that means; we can easily do that on 
the smooth sand.” 

“Why don’t we catch some fish, Ready? We might put them 
tute the turtle-pond.” 

“They woulc not stay there long, Master William, nor cuuld we 
éasily get them out if they did. We must make a pond on purpose 
for fivh by and by: we have had no time, for other things have 
pressed upon us of more consequence. I have often thought of 
getting some lines ready, and yet the time has never come, for I feel 
sleepy after our day’s work ; but as soon as the house is built, we 
will have them, and you shall be fisherman in chief, after I have 
once shown you how.” 

“But the fish will bite at night, will they not ?” 

“Qh yes, and better than they do in the daytime.” 

“Well, then, if you will get mea line and show me how, I wil 
fish for an hour or so after the work is done ; for Tommy is always 
asking for fried fish ; and I know mamma is getting very tired of 
salt, meat, and does not think it good for Caroline. She was veiy 
glai when you brought the cocoa-nuts the day before yesterday.” 

“ Well, then, I will get a bit of candle to-morrow night, and fit 
up two fishing lines. But I must go with you, Master William. 
We don’t use much candle, at all events.” 

“No, we are tuo glad to go to bed: but there are two or three 
boxes of one sort or another up in the cove. What shall we do when 
they are all gone?” 

‘We shall have to use the cucoa-nut oil, and we shall never want 
for that. Good-night, Master William.” 

The next morning before breakfast all hands were employed in 
getting the turtle into the pond. After breakfast, Wilham and June 
finished the pond where the walls had not been raised high enough ; 
and, when they resurned to dinner, reported that their task was 
completed. Mr. Seagrave also said that he had, he thought, cleared 
g.tite gruund enough for the present ; and as Mrs. Seagrave wanted 
Juno to help her to wash the linen that afternoon, it was agreed that 
Will'am, Ready, and Mr. Seagrave should all go down to the garden, 
and pnt in the potatoes. 

Reidy worked with the spade, while Mr. Seagrave and William 
mat the potatoes in pieces, so as to have an eye in each piece; anc 
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while they wre thus occupied, William said to his father, in the 
course of th: r conversation,— 

“Father, you promised me the day after we left the Cape of Gow} 
Hope that you would explain to me why it was go called, and also 
the nature of acolony. Will you do so now }” 

“T will, my dear boy: but vou must listen to me attentively ; av.d 
4§ you do not understand what I say, recollect you tell me so and 
4 will try to explain it to you. You have been told that we Exghsh 
are now the masters of the sea, but such has not always been the 
cuse. Tl.e earliest navigators of modern times were the Spanish and 
Portuguese. The Spaniards discovered South America, and tne 
Portuguese the East Indies. At that time, now more than 30v years 
ago, England was not the powerful nation which she now is, and had 
comparatively few ships; neither could the English, ih enterprise. 
be compared to the Spanish and Portuguese nations. The Portuguese, 
in attempting a passage to the East Indies, arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; but at that period ships were very small compared to 
what they are now; and it blew so hard about this Cape, that they 
could not sail round it, and they at first called 1t Cabo Tormentoso, 
or the Stormy Cape. At last they succeeded in their attempts, and 
then it wa called the Cabo da Buona Speransa, or Cape of Good 
Hope. They arrived safe at India, and, taking possession of many 
parts, carried on a trade wluch was a source of great wealth to their 
country. You understand me?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“My dear boy, you know very well that a man is born, arnves at 
manhood and strength, gruws old, decays, and dies, As it 13 with 
man, 80 1t 18 with nations, The Portuguese were then in their man- 
hood as a nation ; but other nations rose up in stringth ; and among 
others the Dutch, who were the first to dispute with the Portuguese 
tie commerce of the Indies: gradually they wrested their colonies 
from them, and carried on tbe trade im their stead. Then the 
L.nglish forced the ‘ray there, seized upon the colonies of both 
itch and Portuguese, and have ever since held possession. Portugal, 
‘hat was once the most enterprising nation in the world, 1s now a 
mere cipher; the Dutch have gradual y decreased in their import- 
ince: while the sun 1s said, and very truly, never to set upon the 
English possessions; for, as the w»rld turns round to it, the sun 
~nines either upon one yortion or another of the globe which is a 
lony to vur country.” 
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‘Yes, I understand perfectly, papa; but now t.ll me why 
are England and other nations so anxious to have what you call 
colonies?” replied William. 

“ Because they tend so much to the prosperity of the mother- 
rountry. In their infancy they generally are an expense to her, aa 
they require her care; but as they advance, they are able to repuy 
“er by taking her manufactures, and returning for them their own 
rrolice; an exchange mutually advantageous, but more so to the 
moth-r-country than to the colony, as the mother-eountry, assuming 
to herself the right of supplying all the wants of the colony, has a 
market for the labour of her own people, without any competition. 
And here, my boy, you may observe what a parallel there is between 
a colony and the mother-country and a child and its parent. In 
infancy, the mother-country assists and supports the colony as an 
infant ; as it advances and becomes vigorous, the colony returns the 
obligation: but the parallel does not end there. As soon as the 
eclony has grown strong and powerful enough to take care of itself, 
it throws off the yoke of subjection, and declares itself independent ; 
just as a son, who has grown up to manhood, leaves his father’s house, 
and takes up a business to gain his own livelihood. This is as certain 
to be the case, as it is that a bird as soun as it can fly will leave ita 
parent’s nest. We have had a great example of it in the United 
States, which, fifty years ago, were colonies to Great Britain, but are 
now fast becoming one of the most powerful of nations.” 

“But is it not very ungrateful of a colony to leave the mother- 
erxntry, which has protected it so long, as soon as it no longer 
requires its assistance ?” 

“Tt may at first appear to beso; but, on reflection, we must decide 
otherwi-e : the mother-country has been more than repaid for what 
it has done for the colony long before the colony 13 able to throw off 
ita dependence ; and, after a certain time, the mghts assuined by the 
mo‘ler-country become too onerous to bear: you must not treat a 

wewn up man as you would a child.” 

* Now, father, answer me another question. You said that nations 
rise and fall; and you have mintioned the Portuguese as a proof. 
Wil. Enyland ever fall, and be of no more importance than Portugal 
is now ?” 

“ We can only decide that question by looking into history ; and 
tistory tells us that such is the fate of ll nations. We must, therefore, 
expect that it will one day be the fate of our dear country. A 
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present we see no appearance of it, any more than we perceive the 
latent seeds of death 1n our own bodies , but still the time armves 
when man must die, and so it must be with nations Did the 
Portuguese, 1n the heisht of their prospenty, ever think thit thcy 
would be reduced to what they are now? Would they have belicved 
it? Yes, my dear boy, the Enzlish nation must in time mcet with 
the fate of all others There are various causes which may hastcn 
or protract the period , but, sooner or later, England will no more 
be mistress of the seas, or boast of her possessions all over the world ” 

“JT hope it will be a long whule first ” 

“ And so does every Englishman who loves his country Recollcect 
that when the Roman empire was in the heizht of its power, Great 
Britain was peopled by mere barbariins and savages Now Rome 
has disappevrcd, and 1s only known in history, and by the relics of 
its former greatness, while Englind ranks among the Iighcst of 
n tions Howisthe myor portion of the continent of Afiica pc spled ? 
by birbarians and savazes, and who knows what they my become 
some future day ?” 

“ What! the negroes become a great nation ?” 

“ That 1s exactly what the Romans mizht have said in former days 
What! the British barlarians become a great nation? and yet they 
have become so” 

“ But the negroes, father,—they are blacks ” 

“Very true, but that 1s no reason to the contrary As to 
darkness of the shin, the myority of the Moors are quite as black as 
the nczrocs , yet they were once a great nation, and, moreover, the 
most enli,htened nation of their timc, with a great many eacellent 
qualitics, full of honour, generosity, politeness, and chivalry They 
conquered and held the major part of Spain for many hundred yes, 
introduced arts and sciences thcn unknown, and were as Lrave and 
heroic as they were virtuous and honourable You have never read 
the history of the Moor in Spam ” 

“No, fathcr I should like to read 1t very much” 

“ And you wil] lhe 11 much more when you have read it it isa 
history full of adventures and incidents probably the most amusing 
that were ever collected to.cther I haveit im the hbrary which I 
made in the expcctation of armvins at Sydney, but whether it 1s 
amonz the Looks which have been saved I cannot tell by and by we 
shal] have more time to] =k after them?’ 

“here were two cascs 91 vouks thrown ashore, I think tather 3* 

I 
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“Yes, two or three ; but, if I recollect right, I had fifteen or sixteex 
altogether.—Now that we have finished cutting the potatoes, let us ga 
and assist Ready in planting them and the 3ceds which we have 
brought down with us.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Tuat night Ready sat up for two or three hours working ty 
candlelight (William keeping him company), very busily engared 
fitting up the fishiny-lines with leads and huvkhs, At last two were 
complete. 

“ What bait must we use, Ready ?” 

“TJ should think that the best would be one of the fish out of the 
shells which are in the sand ; but « piece of pork fat will, I dare ay, 
do as well.” 

“ And whereabouts would you fish, Ready?” 

“The best place, I should think, would be at the farthermost end 
of the point, w here I got the boat through the reef—the water 1s deep 
there close to the rocks.” 

“T was thinking, Ready, if those gannets and men-of-war birds 
would be good eating.” 

“Not very, Master William ; they are very tough and very fishy : 
we must try for those when we can get nothing better Now that 
we have got in the seeds and potatoes, we must all sct to to-morrow 
morning to fell and carry the timber. I think Mr. Seayrave had 
better use the axe with me; and you and Juno can, when I have 
shown you how, hang the timber to the axle, and wheel it out to the 
place where we have decided upon building the house. And now we 
had better go to bed.” 

William, however, had made up his mind to do otherwise: ha 
knew that his mother would be very glad to have some fish, and aa 
determined, as the moon shone bright, to try if he could not catch 
some before he went to bed ; so he waited very quietly till he thonght 
Tk ady was aslecp as well as the others, and then went out with the 
lines, and wint down to the beach, where he pickcd up three or fuur 
shells, and, breaking them between two pieces of rock, took out the 
fish and baited his ha ks He thcn walked to the pot. It was 
@ beautiful night; the water was very smooth, and the moonbeams 
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pierced deep below the surface William threw in his line, and as 
soon as the lead touched the bottom he pullcd it up about a foot, as 
Ready had instructed him , and he hid not held his line more than 
half a minute, when 1t was jerked so forcibly, that not expecting it 
he was nearly hauled into the water , as it was, the fish was so strong 
that the line slipped through his hand and scorcd his fingers, but 
after a timc he was able to pull it im, and he Jindd on the beach 
a large silver scaled fish, weighing nine or ten pounds As soon 68 
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he had dragged 1t so far away from the edge of the rochsas to prevent 
its flipping into the water agun, William took out the hook and 
dctcrmined to try for anothcr His line was down as short a time as 
before, when it was again jerked with violence , but William was 
this time preparcd, and he let out the line and plaved the fish till 16 
was tired, and then pulled it up, and found that the second fish was 
evcu larger than the first Satisfied with his success, hc wc und up his 
lines, and, running a piece of string through tle gills of the fish, 
diagged them brick to the tents and hin cd them to the pole, for 
fear of the dogs citn them, he then went m and wa soon fast 
asleep. The neat murmmy Wilnam was the first up and showed 
12 
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his prizes with much glee; but Ready was very much displeased 
with him. 

“You did very wrong, Master Wilt un, to run the rish which you 
did. If you were resolved to catch fish, why did you not tell me, 
and I would have gone with you? You say, yourself, that the fi h 
nearly hauled you ito the water ; suppose it had done so, or suppose 
asmail: shark instcad of one of these yropers (as we call them) had 
tahcn the bait, yu must have been jc rked in; and the rocks are so 
steep there, that you would not have becn able to get out again befcre 
a shark had ho'd of you Think a moment, Mister William, of what 
would have been the distress of your father and of me (fur I love you 
dcarly) ; think what would have been the agony and despur of your 
poor mother, wl cn this news should have art ved, and you were not 
to be found, and myer v ould have been secn agun ” 

“T was very wrong, Ready,” replicd William, “now that I think 
oft; but I wantcd to surprise and please my mother” 

“That reason 1s almost suffiaent to plead your pardon, my dear 
bev, replied Reidy , “but dont do so again Recollcct, Tam alw tys 
willing and anviwus to go with you wherever you wish = And now 
ht us si no more about at; nobody will know that you have becn 
in dizer, and there’s no harm donc ; and you mustn’t mind an old 
main suiding you a little” 

«No, indeed, Readv, I do not, for I was very thoughtless ; but 
Thad no idei that there was danger.” 

“There's yoir mother commg out of her tent,” rephed Ready — 
‘Good mornins, madain Do you know what William has done for 
you last might? Loch, madam, here are two beautiful fish, and very 
exc llent catinz they are, I can tell you.” 

“T am quite delighted,” replied Mrs. Scagrave. “Tommy, come 
here Don’t you want some fried fish ?” 

“Ya,” replicd Tommy 

“Then look up at the pole of the tent.” 

Tcnuny clapped his hands and danced about, erying, “Fried fish 
fir dinner ;” and Juno paid, “ Have very fine dinner to day, Missy 
Caro ine,” 

After breakfast they all set out for the grove, where Ready had 
been cutting down the trees, taking with them the wheels and avle, 
and a couple of stout rpis Mr Scagrave and Ready cut down the 
trees and slung them to the aale, and Juno and William dragged 
them to the spot where the huuse was to be built, 
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They were not sorry when dinner was ready, for it was very hard 
work ; and Tommy was so ravenous, although he had done nothing, 
that at last they were oblis dite provent lis eving any more. 

That night, tired as they were, Ready and William went out, and 
turned eight more turtle. They continued felling the cocoa-nut 
trees and dragging the timber for the remainder of the week, when 
they considered that they had nearly enough to commence building. 
Sunday was passed in devotion and quict. On the Monday night 
they. turned nine more turtle, and caught three large fish ; and on 


the Tuesday morning they commenced building the house. 
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BUILDING THE HOUSE, 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Reapy had cut ont and prepared the docr-pocts and windcw. 
frames from the timber which he had towed round from the cove 
He now fixed four poles in the earth upright at each corncr, and 
then, with the assistance of Mr. Seagrave, notched every log of 
cocoa-nut wood on both sides, where it was to meet with the one 
crossing it, so that, by laying log upon Tog alternately, they fitted 
pretty close, and had only to have the chinks between them filled in 
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with cocoa-nnt leaves twisted very tight, and forced between them: 
thi~ lattaa was the woth of Willium and Juno when no more logs 
were ready for carrying, and, by degrees, the house rose up from 
its foundation The fire place could not be mide at once, as they 
had either tu find clay, or to burn shells into lime and build it uz 
with rocks and mortar, but a space was Icft for it, For three weeka 
they worked very hard: as soon as the ouks were up, they got on 
the whole of the roof and rafters; and then, with the broad Icaves 
of the cocoa-nut trces which had been cut down, Rcady thatched it 
very strung and securely, heeping the thatch down with the weight 
of heavy poles slung over the top of the roof with stout ropes. At the 
end of the three weeks the house was secure from the wcather; and 
it was quite time, for the weather had begun to change, the clouds 
now gathered thich, and the rainy scason was commencing They 
had a very violent shower one day, and then the weather cleard 
asain. 

“We have no time tu luce, rr,” said Ready to Mr. Seagrave 
“We have worked hard, Lut we must for a few days work harder 
still, We must fit up the inside of the house, so as to enable madam 
to yet into 1t us soon as pussible.” 

The curth in the mide of the house was thin beatcn down hard, 
so as to make a flour; and a sort of bedstcad, about two feet from the 
ground, running the whole Iength of the hous, was raiscd on cach 
side of the imtenor: thes. were fittid witn canvas scrcens to let 
down by mght And then Ready and Willitm took the last trp m 
the bout to fetch down the chairs and tables, which they did just 
befcre the coming on of the first storm of the season The bed 
ding and all the utcnsils wire now takcn into the house ; and a hittle 
outhou e was built up to cook im, until the fireplace could be mate. 

Tt was late on the Saturday might that the family were shiftcd into 
the ncw house; and foriun ite it was that they had no further ocea- 
aon for delay, for on thc Sunday morning the first storm burst upon 
them; the wind bh w with great force; and, althoush they were 
shiclded from it, still the co or nut tres ground and sawed each 
others stems as they bent ther heads to its force The hghtning 
was vivid, and the thunder appalling, while the rain dk~ccnded in 
such acontinnil torrent that 1t ay pcared as if another deluge was at 
hand, The animate Icft the pasturcs, and sheltered themselves in 
the grove ; the dogs crouched under the bed places ; and, although 
poonday, it was so dark that they could not see to read. 
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“This, then, is the rainy season which you talked ab ut, Ready,” 
eald Mrs Seagrave ‘Is 16 always like this? If so, what shall 
we do?” 

“No, madam, the sun will shine sometimes, but not for a lons 
while at a time We shall be able to get out and do somethwe 
every now and then almost every day, but still we shall have ram 
perhips, for many days without imtermission, and we must work 
undcors 3 I dare say we shall find plenty to do.” 





THE NEW HOUSE 


“How thankful we ousht to tc that we have a house over our 
heads , why, we sh uld have becn lt wnel in the tents !” 

“Thit I knew, midam, and ther f re I ww anxious to get a house 
over your head , Ict us thank God fcr it” 

“Indeed we ousht, urservcd Mr Seagrave, “and it 1s, indeed 
time for us tor ad the service Are you ready, mv de ist” 

“ Quite ready , and 1m sure we shill offer up our ]1Wers this day 
with grateful hearts, for He has Lecn most bountiful to us,’ 

The morning scrvice was thin per ormed im the new honse 
Violnt as the rain wis it did not yenetrite throu_h the thatch 
which had been puton R uly and William went ont to secure the 
boat, which they were afraid would be murcd, and rctumed wet te 
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the skin They dined off cold meat, but they were very happy 
The storm continucd without intermission the whole of the night, 
but they slept dry and safe, and, whcn awahined by the noise of 
the thunder and the pelting of the 1un, they thanked God that 
they had found a dwelling in the wildcrness upon which they had 
heen cust. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


At the end of the Jast chapter we left off where our party on the 
island had taken possession of their new house at the commencement 
of the rainy seascn It was on Saturday, and a storm had come on, 
which had continued dumng the whole mht, for the storms are 
very violent in the tropical countries, when the rainy season (which 
1s equivalent to our winter) first nithes its appearance When, how- 
ever, they all rose up the next morning, the clouds had cleared off, 
and the sun wis shining bright Retdy and Juno were the first out 
of the house—Ready with the telescope under his arm, which he 
always took with him when he went his rounds, as he termed it, im 
the morning 

“We |, Juno,” said Ready, “this 1s a fine mornin, «fter the rain ” 

“Yes, Massa Ready, very fine morning , but how I get fire hght, 
and mahe kittle boil for breakfast, I really don’t hnow—stick and 
cocca nut trash all so wet” 

“Betore I went to bed last mht, Juno, I covered up the embers 
with ashes, put some stones over them, and thcn some cocoa-nut 
branches , so I think you will find some fire there yet You see, 
Juno, we must do our best, we can’t do everything at once; but 
next year, 1f we live and do well, I dare say we shall have a stack nf 
dry fuel, and well thitched, all ready for the ramy season I was 
yoinz my morning’s round, but I will stay a httle and help you.” 

“Tank you, Mis a Readv, plenty run ful last msht” 

“Yes, not a little, Juno, you must not exncct to find the water 
at the well very clear this morning , indecd, I doubt if you will sce 
the well at all Hcre’s some stnff which w aot very wet” 

“T got plenty of fire teo’? repue] Juro, who hid removed the 
branches and stones, and was now on her knces blowing up the 
embers. 
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“You'll do very well now, Juno,” said Ready ; “besides, Master 
William will be out directly—so Pll leave you.” 

Ready whistled to the dogs, who came bounding out, and then set 
“off on his round of inspection. He first directed his steps to the well 
im the ravine; but, mstead of the gushing spring and the limp:d, 
clear water, with which the cask sunk for a well had been filled, 
there was now a muddy torrent, rushing down the ravine, and the 
well was covcred with it, and not to be distinguished. 
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“{ thought as much,” said Ready, musing over the impetuous 
stream ; “well, better too much water than too little” Ready waded 
through, as he wished to examine the turtle pond, which was on the 
other side of the stream Finding all right, he atun crossed the 
water, where 1t was now spread wide over the sindy beach, until he 
came to the other point, where he had moored his boat, both by the 
head and stern, with a rope, and a heavy ston mide fast to it, as an 
anchor. 

From this point, as usual, he surveyed the homzon with his 
telescope ; not that he thought that there was a chance of a vessel 
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arriving among thse islands; but, still, as 1t was possible, he took 
the trouble , but never except whcn he went out m the morning 
alonc, as he was aware that the very ccumsance of his so domg 
wou'ld make Mi S asrave melancholy and unsettled As "sual, he 
dropped the telescope on his arm, after his survey, saying to himself, 
“Tuttle use doing that” 

The ga'e haying Llown off shore, the boat had dragzsed her moorings, 
and was so fur out, that Rrady could not get at her 

“Fere’s a puzzle,” said the old man; “how foolish of me not to 
have made a line fa-t to the shore. I'll not trust myself to John 
Shark by swimming to the boat” 

“Let me sce” Rady to k the halyards and sheets belong ng to 
the boats sails, which he had Icft on the beach, and bent one on to 
the other until he had sufficient length of rope He then made a 
piece of wood, about two fect long, fast by the middle to the end of 
the rope, and, af er one or two attempts, contrived to throw 1t into 
the boat. The piece of wood caught under one of the thwarts, and 
this enabled him to draw the boat to the shore 

Ilaving baled out the water which had fallcn into her dung the 
storm, he then landid wun and examined the guden 

“Now to find the shecp and goats,” said Ready, “and then my 
m ruins’s walk is over. Now, Romulus, now, Remus, boys, find 
them out,” continued he ; and the dogs, who appcarcd to know what 
he was in search cf, went away in pursuit, and soon fuund the sheep 
and {wo of the toats, bat the third goat was not with thcm. 

“ Why, where can Blich Nanny be?” muttered old Ready, stopping 
a little while ; at last hc heard a bleat, 1n asmall copse of brushwood, 
to which he dire ted his steps, foliowed by the dogs “I thought as 
much,’ said the old man, as he percerved Nanny lying down in the 
copse with two new-born hids at her side “Come, my little fellows, 
we must find some shelter for you,” said lhe taking one up under 
each arm. “Come, Nanny Down, Romulus, down sir,” said he te 
the dx¢ who had jumped up at the kids “How dare you, sar! 
Down, Isay Aye! thcre you are down, sure enough” And so he 
was, for Nanny, not liku g the deg s approach to her young ones, hal 
ru hed upon him and butted him till he tumbled over and over. 
Ready walke i b ch tothe house, and bronght im the lads, followed 
by Nanny Hi: found Mr and Mrs Stasave and the children all 
dressed = Caroline an? Tommy give a scrcum of dclizht w en they 
saw the little kids, and even }ttle All ert clapped his hands. As soon 
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as Ready put them down on the ground, Tommy and Cara .ne hid 
each of them their arms round one 

“ve brouzht an add tion to our family, Mrs Seazrive,’ sud 
Ready: “I must request you to allow them to remain in the hou c 
until I can knock up a little shelter for them This is only 1% 
beginning ; I expect we shall soon have more” 

As soon as the children could be pcisuadcd to part with the ki ls, 
Nanny was tied up 1n a corner, and was very contcnt with fundln 
and nursing her progeny, Juno and William brought in the bro th 
fust, and as soon as 1t was ov-r, Mr § a_ravc «said, “ Now, Re ely, I 
think we must hold a counul, and make arrangements as to our 
allottcd duties and employments durmg the ramy scason We hare 
a great deal to do, and must not be idle” 

“Yes, sir, we have a grcat dcal to do, and, to get thron ~h our work, 
we must have ordcr and method in our doings ve lived Ieng 
enou,h to know how much can be dunce by regularity and discipline 
Why, sir, there 1s more work cot out of men m a well conducted 
man-of war than there can in the meichant scrvicc in double the 
time And why so? Because everything 1s 1n its place, and there 1s 
a place for everything If you want anything, you do not lose time 
looking for it, because you know where to lay you hind upon it. 
Besidcs, sir, every man knows what he has to do—and othcrs know it 
also ” 

“T agree with you, Ready,” said Mrs Scagrave; “method is 
everything While one careless little girl 1s looking for her thimble, 
another will have finished her worh , and I pr mise you that, mide 
of the house, as soon as we have the shelves and nuls pu up, 
evcrything shall be in its place, and there shall be a place ‘or 
evcrything ” 

“T beg your pardon, madam, if I talk too much; but I as ure you 
1 neve: should have known what could havc been done by ord r ind 
arrangement, 1f 1 had not been pressed on board of a min of wir 
Aiter having been so long im the merchant service, where all was 
noise and confusion at the best of tamcs, I fi und that every thing wae 
done in silence ; indeed, there was no occasion for any one to spc th 
except the officer carrying on duty Every man was to his post, 
every one had a rope to hail upon, or a rope tu kt go, the boat- 
ewain piped, and in a few seconds eviry sail was set or taken In a 
was Tequired. It seemed to me at first he migie And you 

bserve, Mr Seagrave, that when there 1s o dcr and discipline, every 
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man becomes of individual importance ; as any neglect of any one 
in the duty allotted to him immediately puts everybody else ut, 
aud everything goes wrong: besides, the blame is always certain tu 
be given to the party who is guilty. If I learnt nothing else on 
board of a man-of-war, I learnt to make the most of time, and the 
mot of the strength which you could command ” 

“You are very right, Ready ; you must teach as to do the same,’ 
teplied Mr. Seagrave. 

“We have so much to do, that I hardly know where to begin; 
yct, sir, we must work at present how we can, and when we can, 
until we have got things into a little better order. We have done 
well up to the present.” 

“What do you think we ought to do first, Ready ?” 

“Well, sir, our first job will be to haul up the boat and secure her 
from harm ; we will half dock her in the sand, and cover her over , 
for I do not think it will be safe to go in her now to the other side 
of the island, where the sea will always be rough; indeed, the 
weather will be too uncertain to calculate upon even two or three 
hours of smooth water.” 

“There I perfectly agree with you. Now what is the next?” 

“Why, sir, we must not leave the tents where they are, but take 
them down, and as soon as they are dry, stow thein away, for we nay 
want them by and by; then, sir, we must build a large outhouse 
for our stores and provisions, with a thatched roof, and a floor raised 
about four feet from the ground ; and then, under the floor, the 
sheep and goats will have a protection from the weather. We can 
easily run that up ; we must cover in three sides, and that we can do 
with cocoa-nut boughs in a very short time. Then, sir, there is the 
fish-pond to make, and also a salt-pan to cut out of the rock; but 
those we must do when we have no other work. Then we have two 
more long jobs. One is, to go through the woods and examine the 
stores we have left on ine other side of the island, sort and arrange 
them all ready for bringing here after the rains are over; and we 
tiust also explore the island a little, and find out what it produces ; 
for you see, sir, at present we know nothing of it: we may find a 
great many things useful to us, a great many trees and fruits, and } 
hope and trust we may be able to find some more grass for our live 
stock ; for you see, sir, if it is to increase so as to be useful to us, we 
sha'l not have food ivr them here ; especially if we want more land 
for our seeds, which we probably shall.” 


BOAT SECURED 12) 


“T agree w.th you inal! you say, Ready,” replied Mr Scagrave, 
“now how shall we divide our strength ?” 

“ We will not divide at present, sir, if you please Juno has plcnty 
to do indoors with Mrs Scagrave ; Master William, and you, and J, 
will first secure the boat and stow away the tents and gear, after 
that, we will set about the outbuilding, and work at 1t when we can, 
Tf Jano has any time to spare, she had better collect the cocoa-nut 
leaves, and pile them up for fuel; and Master Tommy will, I dare 
say, go with her, and show her how to draw them along.” 

“Yes, Pl show her,” said Tommy, getting on his fect. 

“ Not just now, Master Tommy,” said Ready, “but as soon as your 
mamma can spare her to go with you Come sir, a few hours of 
weather like this 1s not to be lost,” continued Rcady , “we shall have 
more rain before the day 1s ovcr, I expect If you pease, sir, 1 will 
first go to the tent for the shovcls, and take them down with me; 
then I will haul the boat round to the beach and meet you thcre. 
Yeu and Master Wilham can take some co d, tie up a large bundle 
of cocoa nut boughs, sling it tu the wheels, and draw it down to the 
beach and meet me ” 

“That will do, Ready,” said Mr Seanave “Come, William.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


As so many cocoa nut trees had becn cut down to build the house, 
(here were plenty of boughs lying in every dircction, and Wilham 
and Mr Seagrave had soon procured sufficient They found, on 
their arrival at the beach, that Ready had brought round the boat, 
and had laid the rollers all ready for hauling it up In a very short 
time the boat was drawn up about ten yards from the water’s- 
edge, which Ready said was quite sufficicnt , they then dug from 
under with their shovels until the boat was sunk about half down in 
the sand, 

Having filled in the sand all round her up to her gunnel, the boat 
was then carefully covered over with the boughs, which were 
weighed down with sand that they misht not be blown away. 

“T don’t «e why you should cover the boat up in this way, Ready; 
the rain won’t hurt her,” observed William 

“No, sir, the rain won't do her any harm, but the sun will, when 
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it bursts cat occasionally ; for 1t’s very powerful when it does shine, 
and it would split her all to picces ” 

“TY forgot that,” replid William. “What shal we do now, 
Rrady ?? 

“Suppose, as we have two hours to dinner time, you run for the 
hnes, Master William, and we'll try for sume fish ” 

“We cannot all three of us fish with only two lines,” said Mr. 
Scagrave 

“No, sur; and as Master William knows how to catch thein 
suppose you remain vith him, and I will go up and cole t wood 
and chips for Juno’s fire She was hard pressed for 1t th morning, 
it was so wet, but, if once piled up, it will soon be dry. B. ureful 
Mr Scagrave, 1f you plea e, and do not hold the lines tight.) \.our 
hands, or you may be pakcd into the wuter I’ve cautioned M: ter 
Williim, but 1t muy be as well for you to caution lim again, for he 
ls young ind very eager ” 

heady met William riufurmms with the lines, and thought 1t nght 
to remna hun of the dangcr he ran when he wis fishing the last 
time, and thcn went on to his work, drizzing aficr him the wheels 
and the 1\c, as they were no longer rcqi ircd at the beach. 

Mr &§ wwe and Wiluam were very fortunite, before the two 
hours were expued they hid causht eight large fish, which they 
brcusht up to the house slung on the boat hook, which Ready had 
advised them to take with them to haul the fi-h out of the water, 
that they m (ht not broik their ines Tommy hallooed loudly for 
fish for dirner, and as they hid caught so many, 1t was agveed that 
the dinner should be put off until some should be got ready, and 
they were not sorry to eat them instead of the salt pork which was 
to have been their only fare on that day. 

They had hardly sat down to trble, when the rain came pattering 
down on the roof, and in a quarter of an hour the stcrm wasas violent, 
and the thunder and lightning as terrific as on the day before All 
the cut door labour was agai suspended. Mrs Seagrave, Juno, and 
Caroline, took their work, for there was plenty to do with the need’v 
and thread, and Ready soon found employment forthe rest Wiliam 
end Mr Seagrave unlaid some thick rope, that Ready might make 
smaller and more useful rope with the yarns Ready took up his 
sailing necdles, and worked eyelet-holes m the canvas screens (which 
they had put up in a hurry), so that they mig} t be drawn to and fro 
as required, and Tummy) was given a tangled hank of twine to clear 
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out, which, as he was tired of doing nothing, he worked at very 
pat.ently. As soon as Ready had hung up the curtains, he looked 
nnder the bedsteads for a large bundle, and said, as he opened it, “T 
shall row decorate Madam Seagrave’s sleeping-place. It ough: to be 
hanisomer than the others.” The bundle was composed of the ship’s 
ensign, which was red, and a large, square, yellow flag with the name 
of the ship Pacific in large black letters upon it. These two flags 
Ready festooned and tied up round the bed-place, so as to give it a 
very yay appearance, and also to hide the rough walls of the cottage. 





“Indeed, Ready, I am much obliged to you, said Mrs. Seagrave, 
when he had finished ; “it is really quite grand for this place.” 

“Tt’s the best use we can put them to now, madam,” said Ready. 

“T am afraid so,” replied Mr. Seagrave, thoughtfully. 

* Ready,” said William, after the candles were lighted, “you once 
aalf promised me that you would tell me your history ; I wish you 
vould tell us some of it now, as it will pass away the evening.” 

“Well, Master William, I did say so, and I shall keep my word, 
When you have heard my story, you will say that I have been very 
foclish in my time; and so I have; but if it proves a warning to 
you, it will, at all events, be of some use,” 
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“We shall like to hear it very much,” said Mri Seagrave. 
“ Well, madam, then you shall hear it;” and Ready then com 


menced his history as follows: 


History of Old Ready. 


“Of course, you wish to know who my father and mother were: 
that is soon told. My futher was the captain of a merchant vessel, 
which traded from South Shields to Hamburgh, and my poor mother, 
God bless her, was the daughter of a half-pay militia captain, who 
died about two months after their marnage. The property which 
the old gentleman had bequeathed to my mother was added to that 
which my father had already vested in the brig, and he then owned one- 
third of the vessel ; the other two-thirds were the property of a very 
rich ship-builder and owner, of the name of Masterman What with 
the profits of the share he held of the vessel and his pay as captain, 
my father was well to do. Mr Masterman, who had a very Ingh 
opinion of my father, and gained much money by his exertions and 
good management, was present at the marriage, and when I was 
born, about a year afterwards, he stood for me as godfather. Every 
one considered that this was a most ailvantageous circumstance for ine, 
and congratulated my father and mother, for Mr. Masterman was a 
bachelor, of nearly siaty years, without any near relations, It is 
true, that he was very fond of money ; but that they said was all thie 
better, as he could not take 1t away with him when he died An 
end, however, was soon put to all their worldly ideas, for a year after 
I was born, my father was drowned at sea, his vessel and the whole 
of her crew being lost on the Texel sands; and my mother tound 
herself a widow, with a child scarcely weaned, when she wa» but 
twenty-two years of age. 

“Tt was supposed that my mother would still have sufficient to 
live upon, as the ship had been insured at two-thirds of Ler value; 
but, to the astonishment of everybody, Mr. Masterman contrived to 
make it appear that it was his two-thirds of the vessel which had 
been insured.” 

“ What is insurance?” inquired William. 

“Insurance, my dear boy, 1s paying a certain sum to pcople who 
are called underwriters, that in case the vesel or cargo 1s lust or 
damaged, the loss or 4amage is made good to the owners of the vessel 
or cargo. You pay in proportion to the msk incurred, For instance, 
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in war time you pay ten per cent.—that is, ten pounds for every 
hundred pounds you insure. Supposing you wished to insure one 
thousand pounds on a vessel or cargo, and ten per cent. was required, 
you would, if the vessel came home safe, pay the underwriters one 
hundred pounds ; if, on the contrary, the vessel was lost, the under- 
writers would have to pay you one thousand pounds, the sum which 
you had insured. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes; I understand, papa. But I do not understand how an 
underwriter can make money by it; for many vessels are lost 1r 
taken during @ war, and then he has such large sums to pay.” 

“You must recollect, that for one that is taken or lost, there are 
fifty or more which arrive safe ; and as the underwriters are paid for 
all those that arrive safe, the business is profitable ; indeed it must 
be so, or there would not be so many uuderwriters apd insurance 
companies. I beg your pardon for the interruption, Ready.” 

“No need, Mr. Seagrave ; we never shuuid iose an opportunity of 
teaching the young; indeed you have taught tne old as well this 
time, for I was not so clear of the matter before as] am now. Well, 
sir; how far the assertion of Mr. Masterman was correct or not, it 
was impossible at the time to say; but I do know that everybody 
cried out ‘shame,’ and that if he did deprive the widew, he had 
much to answer for; for the Bible says, ‘ pure religion is te visit the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction’ (of course, Master 
William, with a view of assisting them), ‘and to keep yourself un- 
spotted in the world.’ The consequence was, that my mother had 
little or nothing to live upon; but she found friends who assisted 
her, and she worked embroidery, and contrived to get on somehow 
until I was eight or nine years of age.” 

“But did not your godfather, Mr. Masterman, come forward to the 
assistance of your mother?” inquired Mr. Seagrave. 

“No, sir, strange to say, he did not; and that made people talk 
the more. I believe it was the abuse of him, which he did not fail 
to hear, and which he ascribed to my mother, which turned him 
away from us; perhaps it was his own conscience, for we always 
dislike those we have injured, becoming vexed with them instead of 
being vexed with ourselves.” 

“Unfortunately, there is great truth in that remark of yours, 
Ready,” observed Mr. Seagrave ; “still, it is strange that he did not 
do something.” 

“It was very strange, sir—at least, so it appeared at the time ; but 
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he was very fond of money, and irritated at the reports and cleerv- 
ations which were made about him. But, to go on, sir, I was a strong, 
active, hardy boy, and, whenever I could escape from my mother or 
school, was always found by the water-side or on board of the vessels; 
for I took naturally to everything connected with the sea. In the 
summer time I was half the day in water, and was a very good 
swimmer. My mother perceived my fondness for the profession, and 
ried all she could to divert my thoughts some other way. She told 
me of the dangers and hardships which sailors went through, und 
always ended with my father’s death and a flood of tears. 

“We certainly are of a perverse nature, as I have often heard the 
clergyman say, for it appears to me that we always wish to do that 
which we are told not todo. If my mother had not been always 
persuading me against going to sea, I really believe I might have 
stayed at home. Mine was a proud nature when I was a child. 
I suppose I got it from my father, for my mother, poor thing, was 
humble enough. I could not bear that any boy should do what 
I could not ; and I often ventured so rashly, that I might do more 
than other boys dared to do, that it was a wonder, as every one then 
said, that I had not lost my life a hundred times; and my poor 
mother was continually hearing of some danger that I was in, and 
she would first scold and then entreat me not to be so venture- 
some, and then she would go into her room and weep and pray, for 
I was her only hope and comfort, and all that bound her to the 
world. I’ve often thought since, how selfish and unfeeling I must 
have been. I was too young to know what pain I was giving her, 
and how anxiety was preying upon her, all on my account. Children 
cannot feel it; if they did, they would do otherwise, for our hearts 
are seldom hard until we grow older.” 

“T agree with you, Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave. “If children really 
knew how much their parents suffer when they behave ill, how 
alarmed they are at any proofs of wickedness in them, they would 
be much better.” 

“We never find that out, sir, till it is too late,” continued Ready. 
“Well, sir, I was little more than nine years old, when, on a very 
windy day, and the water rough, a hawser, by which a vessel was 
fast to the wharf, was carried away with a violent jerk, and the 
broken part, as it flew out, struck a person who was at the edge 
of the wharf, and kno. ked him into the sea. I heard the crying out, 
and the men from the wharf and irom the ships were throwing rcpea 
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to him, but he could not catch hold of them ; indeed, he could not 
swim well, and the water was rough. I caught a rope that had been 
hauled in again, and leapt off the wharf. 

“Young as I was, I swam like a duck, and put the rope into his 
hands just- as he was going dswn. He clung to it as drowning mon 
only can cling, and was hauled to the piles, and soon afterwards a boat, 
which had been lowered from the stern of one of the vessels, picked us 
both up. We were taken to a public-house, and put into bed till dry 
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clothes could be sent for us ; and then I found that the person I had 
saved was my godfather, Mr. Masterinan. Every one was loud in my 
praise ; and, although perhaps I ought not to say it (and, indeed, 
I do not say it out of vanity), it was a bold act for so young a boy as 
I was. The sailors took me home to my mother in a sort of triumphant 
procession ; and she, poor thing, when she heard what I had done, 
embraced me over and over again, one moment rejoicing at my 
preservation, and the next weeping bitterly at the thoughts of the 
danger I had encountered, and the probability that my bold spirit 
would lead me into still greater.” 

“But she did not blame you for what you had done?” 

“Qh no, Master William; she felt that I had my duty 
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towards my neighbour, and perhaps she felt in her own heart that 
I had returned good for evil ; but she did not say so. The next day, 
Mr. Masterman called upon us ; he certainly looked very foolish and 
confused when he asked for his godson, whom he had so long 
neglected. My mother, who felt how useful he might be to me, 
receised him very kindly; but I had been often told of his neglect 
of me and my mother, and of his supposed unfair conduct towards 
my father, and had taken a violent dislike to him; his advances 
towards me were therefore very coolly received. I felt glad that 
T had saved him ; but although I could not exactly understand my 
own feelings at the time, I am ashamed to say that my pleasure was 
not derived from having done a good action, so much as indulging 
a feeling of revenge in having put one under an obligation who had 
treated me ill: this arose from my proud spirit, which my mother 
could not check. So you see, Master William, there was very little 
merit in what I had done, as, after I had done it, I indulged those 
feelungs which I ought to have checked.” 

“T think I could not have helped feeling the same, Ready, under 
such circumstances,” replied William. 

“Tf I had felt 1t in a true Christian spirit, Master William, it 
would have been different. Returning good for evil is the great 
duty of a Christian, and had I saved Mr. Masterman, knowing that 
I was saving him with that feeling in my heart, it had been praise- 
worthy ; but I did not know that 1t was he when I saved him ; and 
the question is, had I known who it was that was struggling in the 
water, should I have risked my hfe for him? or if I had done so, 
would it not have been with the same feeling which I indulged in 
after having saved him—a feeling that I had revenged myself on 
him for his conduct, for there is no revenge greater than in putting 
an enemy under an obligation ?” 

“You analyze yourself very minutely, Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave, 
“and I think hardly do justice to yourself.” 

“The heart 1s deceitful and desperately wicked, sir,” replied Ready. 
“The impulse which induced me to act was good ; the feeling which 
I indulged in afterwards took away the whole merit of the deed. 
I am stating what I believe to be the truth, sir; and an old man 
like me can look upon the past without bias, but not without regret ; 
well, sir, to go on with my story. Mr. Masterman made but a short 
visit ; he told my mother that he would now take care of me, and 
bring me up to the business of a ship-bwider as soon as I was old 
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enough to leave school, and that in the mean time he would pay all 
my expenses. My poor mother was very grateful, and shed tears of 
joy; and when Mr. Masterman went away, she embraced me, and 
said, that now she was happy, as I should have a profession on shore 
and not go to sea. I must do justice to Mr. Masterman ; he kept hie 
word, and sent money to my mother, so that she became quite cheer- 
ful and comfortable, and every one congratulated her, and she used 
to fondle me, and say, it was all through me that she was relieved 
from her distress." 

“ How happy that mast have made you, Ready,” said William. 

“ Yes, sir, it did, but it made me also very proud ; strange to say, 
I could not conquer my dislike to Mr. Masterman ; I had nourished 
the feeling too long. I could not bear that my mogher should be 
under obligations to him, or that he should pay for my schooling ; 
it hurt my foolish pride, young as I then was; and although my 
mother was happy, I was not. Besides, as I was put to a better 
school, and was obliged to remain with the other boys, I could no 
longer run about the wharfs, or go on board the vessels, as before ; 
and thus I was deprived of all my former enjoyments, I did not see 
then, as I do now, that it was all for my good; but I became 
discontented and unhappy, merely because I was obliged to pay 
attention to my learning, and could no longer have my own way. 
The master complained of me; and Mr. Masterman called and 
scolded me well. I became more disobedient, and then, by Mr, 
Masterman’s desire, I was punished. This irritated me against him, 
and I made up my mind that I would run away and goto sea. You see, 
Master William, I was all in the wrong ; and so will all boys be who 
are proud, and think they know better than those who have charge 
of them; and now only see, Master William, what I probably lost 
by my foolish conduct. I say, probably, for no one can calculate or 
foresee what is to take place ; but, as far as appearances went, I had 
every prospect of receiving a good education—of succeeding Mr, 
Masterman in his business, and, very probably, of inheriting his 
large fortune; so that I might have been at this time arich and 
well-educated man, surrounded with all the comforts and luxuries of 
life ; perhaps, with an amiable wife and large family round me, to 
make me still happier, instead of being what I now am, a poor, worn- 
out old seaman upon a desert isle. I point this out to you, Master 
William, to show how one false and foolish step in the young may 
afiect their whole prospects in life ; and, instead of enabling them te 
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sail down with the stream of pro<perity, may leave them to struggle 
against the current of adversity, as has been the case with me.” 

“Tt is, indeed, a guod lesson, Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave 

“Tt is; not that I repine at my lot, even while I regret the errors 
that led to it. Iam not discontented with my position, for that were 
sinfuL An all-wise and gracious God disposes of us as he thinks 
be-t ; and I can now say with perfect sincerity, ‘Thy will, not mine, 
be done. ” 

“Your misfortunes have, however, proved an incalculable benefit 
to us, Ready,” observed Mrs. Seagrave ; “for had you not gone to 
sea, and been on board the ship when the erew deserted us, what 
would have become of us ?” 

“Well, madam, it is some comfort to think that a worn-out old 
seaman like myself has been of some use.—Perhaps, madam, as it is 
our usual time to go to bed, I had better leave off now, and tell 
some more of my history to-morrow evening.’ 

“Tf you please, Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave. “ William, my dear 
bring the Bible.” 

As soon as the evening prayers were finished, the screens were put 
up, and they were soon all in bed and fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 


Tue bleating of the kids woke them the next morning earlier than 
uzgual, ‘The weather was again fine, and the sun shining brightly, and 
Ready turned out Nanny and her progeny. They had an excellent 
breakfast of fried fish, and then Mr. Seagrave, Ready, and William, 
went out to their work: the two first took down the tents, and spread 
the canvas on the ground, that it might be well dried, while William 
went in pursuit of the fowls, which had not been seen for a dav or 
two. After half an hour’s search in the cocoa-nut grove, he heard 
the cock crow, and soon afterwards found them all. He threw them 
sone split peas, which he had brought with him, for the barley and 
wheat they had resolved to save, that they might sow them as soon 
as they had more ground cleared ; and then, if flour sbould run short, 
they had several casks uf it on the other side of the island, which they 
had saved when the ship had been broken up, and were therefore in 
no immediate want, The fowls, which were hungry enough, followed 
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William home to the house, where he left them and went to join 
Ready and his father. 

“Then, Master William, I think, now that we have spread out the 
tents, we will, if Mr. Seagrave approves of it, all set to at once and 
knock up a fowl-house : it won’t be more than a day’s job, and tren 
the creatures will have a home. There are four very thick coeca . ut 
trees close to the house ; we will build it under them; it will bea 
gnod job over” Mr, Sea.rave assented, and they set immediately to 
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work, There were many thin poles left, the tops of the cocoa-nuat 
trees which had been cut down to build the houte ; these they nailed 
to the trunks of the four trees, so as to make a square, and then they 
ran up rafters for a pitched roof. 

“ Now, sir, this is only rough work ; we will first put up a perch or 
two for them, and thcn close in (he s de, and thatch the roof with 
eocoa-nut branches ; but there’s Juno tuhing in the dinner, so we'll 
finish it a'terwards.” 

After their meal the wo1k was renewed ; Mr, Seagrave collected 
the branches while William and Ready worked upon the sides and 
monf, and before the evening closed in, the fowl-houce was complete, 
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William enticed the fowls down to it with some more split peas, and 
then walked away. 

“Now, sir, the creatures will soon find their way in; and by and 
by, when I have time, I’ll make a door to the entrance. I think Miss 
Caroline might be put into authority here, and take care of the fowls 
and chickens when they come.” 

“ Yes, that shall be her charge,” said William ; “ she'll be delightec. 
when she hears that she’s to be mistress of the hen-roosts. And now 
I think we had better roll up the canvas of the tents ; we have had a 
splendid day, and may not be so fortunate to-morrow.” 

“Very true, sir ; we will get them housed, and stow them away 
under the bed places; there is plenty of room.” By the time that 
they had folded up the canvas, and William had brought in Ninny 
and the kids, the sun had set, and they went into the house. Ready 
was requested to go on with his history, which he did as follows :— 

“T said last night that I determined to run away from school, and 
go tosea ; but I did not tell you how I managed it. I had no chance 
of getting out of the school unperceived, except after the boys were 
all put to bed. The room that I slept in was at the top of the house 
—the doors I knew were all locked ; but there was a trap-door which 
led out on the roof, fastened by a bolt inside, and a ladder leading up 
to it; and I determined that I would make my escape by that way. 
As soon as all the other boys were fast asleep, I arose and dressed 
myself very quietly, and then left the room. 

“The moon shone bright, which was lucky for me, and I gained 
the trap-door without any noise. I had some difficulty in forcing it 
up, as it was heavy fora boy of my age; but I contrived to do so 
at last, and gained the roof of the house. I looked round as I stood 
in the gutter—there were the ships in the port, and the sea in the 
distance, and I felt as if I was already free: I forgot that I had to 
get down to the ground. At last I began looking about me, to see 
huw it was to be done, and after walking to and fro several times, I 
decided that I could slip down by a large water-pipe which went right 
down to the ground ; it was so far detached from the bricke, shat I 
could get my small fingers round it; and I was then as light asa 
feather, and active as a cat. I climbed over the parapet, and, clinging 
to the pipe firmly with my hands and knees, I slid down, and arrived 
at the bottom in safety.” 

“It’s a wonder you did not break your neck, Ready,” observed Mra, 


Seagrave. 
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“Tt was, indeed, ma'am ; I often think of it now—but I thought 
of nothing then except my own wilful way. As soon as I was landed 
ip the flower-bed, which was below, I hastened to the iron gates at 
the entrance, and soon climbed up and got to the other side into the 
road, I had no hat, for all our hats were hung on pegs in the school- 
room below ; but I didn’t care for that. I started as fast as I could 
buwards the port, and when I arrived at the wharf, I perceived that a 
vesce] had her topsails loose, and meant to take advantage of the ebb- 
tide which had just made ; the men were singing ‘Yo heave yo, 
getting the anchor up ; andasI stood watching, almost making up my 
mind that I would swim off to her, I perceived that a man pushed off in 
her jolly-boat, and was sculling to a post a little higher up, where a 
hawser had been made fast ; I ran round, and arrived there before he 
had cast off the rope; without saying a word, I jumped inte the boat. 

“©¢ What do you want, youngster?’ said the seaman. 

“¢T want to go to sea,’ said I, breathless; ‘take me on board— 
pray do.’ 

“¢ Well,’ said he, ‘I heard the captain say he wanted an apprentice, 
and so you may come.’ 

“ He sculled the boat back again to the vessel, and I climbed up he: 
side. 

“ “Who are you?’ said the captain. 

“T told him the same story, that I wanted to go to sea, 

“Vou are too little and too young.’ 

“¢*No, I am not,’ replied I. 

“Why, do you think that you dare go aloft?’ 

“¢T'll show you,’ replied I ; and I ran up the rigging like a cat, and 
went out at the top-gallant yard-arm. 

“When I came down, the captain said, ‘ Well, I think you'll make 
a sharp seaman by and by; so I'll take you, and, as soon as I get to 
London, I'll bind you apprertice. Where’s your hat?’ 

“¢T Yeft it behind me,’ replied I. 

“Never mind ; a red nightcap is a better thing,’ said the captain ; 
and he went down to the cabin, and bréught me one up. 

“Tle ship, which was a collier, was soon out of port, and before 
the day had dawned I found myself on the wide ocean, which was 
hereafter to be my home. 

‘‘ As soon as the hurry and confusion were over, I was examined by 
the captain, who appeared to me to be a very rough, harsh man; 
indeed, before the day was over I almost repented of the step which 
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I had taken, and when I sat down cold and wet upon some old sails 
at night, the thoughts of my mother, and what distress I should 
occasion her, for the first time rushed into my mind, and I wept 
bitterly ; but 1t was too late then I have often thought, Mr. 
Seagrave, that the life of hardship which I have since gone through 
has been a judgment on me for my cruelty to my mother, 1n leaving 
her the way I did. I was her only child, poor woman ; she had 
nothing else to love but me, and it broke her heart ; a poor return, 
Master William, for all her care and kindness! God forgive me!” 

Old Ready left off for some little time, and the remainder of the 
party kepi silence. William, who sac next to his mother, turned round 
to her, and kissed hcr. 

“T like to see you do that, Master William,” said Ready ; “it te:ls 
me that my story is not thrown away upon you, and I look upon that 
kiss as a seal that you'll never desert your] arent” The tear trickled 
down Mrs. Seagrave’s cheek, as she returncd her boy’s embrace. 

“Tll leave off now, if you please,” said Reidy: “I don’t feel 
inclined to go on; my heart 1s full when I recall that foolish ani 
wicked deed of mine. Mr Seagrave,” continued Ready, “as 16 1s bed- 
time, if you please, I’ll hand you the Bible Oblige me by reading that 
part, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy ladcn, and I 
will give you rest.’ Oh! sir, what comfort there 1s m that book !” 

Mr. Seagrave read the chapter that Ready requested, and finished 
with a short prayer, after which they all retired to their beds. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


THE next morning was fine, and as soon as breakfast was over, 
they took the wheels down to the turtle pond, and Ready having 
spearcd one of the largest by mcans of a pike with a barb to it, 
whick he had made on purpose, they hanlcd it on shore, slung it 
under the wheels, and tooke1t up to the house Having killed the 
tuitle, and cut 1t up, Juno, under the directions of Ready, chose such 
portions as were required for th> soup; and when the pot was on 
the fire, Ready, Mr. Seagrave, and William, set oft with the cross cut 
saw and hatchets, to commcnee fclling the cocoa nut trees for the 
building of the outhouse, which was to hold their stores, as sonn as 
they could be brought round from the « ther siie of the island. 
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“T mean this to be our place of refuge in case of danger, sir,” 
observed Ready ; “and theref re I have selected this thick part of 
the wood, as it is not very far from the house, and by cutting the 
path to it in a zigzag, it will be quite hidden from sight; and we 
must make the path just wide enough to allow the wheels to pass, 
and stump up the roots ef the trees which we are obliged to cut 
jown, otherwise the stumps would attract attention. Not that I 
think “e shall ever want it; but still it is a precaution which we 
Mav as well take, as it will not give us a great deal of extra labour.” 

“T agree with you, Ready,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “there is no 
saying what may happen.” 

“You see, sir, between ourselves, it is often the custom for the 
natives, in this part of the world, to come in their canoes from one 
island to another, merely to get cocoa-nuts. I can’t by that the 
other islands near us are inhabited, but still it is probable, and we 
cannot tell what the character of the people may be. I tell you this, 
but you had better not say a word to Mrs. Seagrave, as it may 
distress her; Master William, you will not, I am sure.” 

“Oh no; I would not say anything to alarm my mother, depend 
upon it, Ready.” 

“We are now near the spot, sir. You see, when we have got over 
this hill, where the trees are so very thick, the fall in the ground 
will assist in the concealment of the building. I should say we are 
very near right where we now stand, sir, for we are two-thirds of the 
way down the hollow, and we have more than sufficient slope to 
drain off the water.” 

“ How far are we now from the house, Ready? We must not be 
too distant.” 

“JT reckon we are not 150 yards ina straight line, although the 
road will, by its turning, make it double the distance.” 

“Then I think this spot will do very well; so the sooner we 
begin the better.” 

“T’ll just mark out the trees which are to stand, Mr. Scagrave, 
and those which are to be cut down, so as to leave about four feet 
of stump standing. Master William, will you please to take the 
other end of the line?” 

As soon as they had planned the building, the axes and saw were 
in full use, and tree after tree fell one upon the other. They worked 
hard till dinner-time, and were not sorry at the prospect of sitting 
down &> a rich mess of turtle-soup. 
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“My dear William, and you too, Mr. Seagrave, how very warm 
you are,” said Mrs, Seagrave ; “you must not work so hard.” 

“Cutting down trees is very warm work, mother,” replied William, 
“and hard work will never hurt any one, especially when he dines 
off turtle-soup ; we are very hungry, and shall do justice to Juno‘s 
cooking. Why, Tommy, what’s the matter with you?” 

“Tommy and I are at variance,” replied Mrs. Seagrave. “I had 
my thimble this morning, and had commenced my sewing, when I 
was called out by Juno, and Caroline went with me, and Tommy was 
left in the house. When I came back I found him outside, and on 
going back to my work, there was no thimble to be found ; I asked 
him if he had touched it, and his answer was that he would look for 
it. He did look, and said he could not find it; I have asked him 
e2veral times if he took it away, and his only answer is that he will 
find it by and by. I am certain he has taken it, but he will not say 
if he has or has not. The consequence is, that I have done no work 
the whole morning.” 

“Tommy, did you take the thimble?” said Mr. Seagrave, gravely. 

“Tl find it by and by, papa.” 

“That’s not an answer, sir. Did you take the thimble?” 

“Tl find it by and by, papa,” said Tommy, whimpering. 

“That’s all the answer he will give me,” said Mrs. Seagrave. 

“Well, then, he shall have no dinner till the thimble makes its 
appearance,” replied Mr. Seagrave. 

Master Tommy began to cry at this intelligence, Juno appeared 
with the turtle-soup, the smell of which was very savoury; and 
Tommy cried louder when they had said grace and commenced their 
dinner. They were all very hungry, and William sent his plate for 
another portion, which he had not commenced long before he put 
his finger in his mouth and pulled out something. 

“Why, mother, here’s the thimble in my soup,” cried William ; 
“T had very nearly swallowed it.” 

“No wonder he said he would find it by and by,” said Ready, 
smiling; “he meant to have fished it up, I suppose, from what 
was left of the soup after dinner. Well, Mrs. Seagrave, I don’t 
mean to say that Tommy is a good boy, but still, although he 
would not tell where the thimble was, he has not told a falselwod 
about it.” 

“No, he has not,” replied William. “I think, now that the 
thimble is found, ii he begs pardon, papa will forgive him.” 
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“Tommy, come here,” said Mr. Seagrave. ‘Tell me why you put 
that thimble into the soup ?” 

“T wanted to taste the soup. I wanted to fill the thimble; the 
goup burnt my fingers, and I let the thimble drop in.” 

‘ Well, a thimbleful wasn’t much, at all events,” observed Ready 
“ And why didn’t you tell your mamma where the thimble was?” 

“T was afraid mamma throw all the soup away, and then I get 
none for dinner.” 





TOMMY—WHERE'S THE THIMBLE P 


“Oh! that was it, wasit? Well, sir, I said you should have no 
dinner till the thimble was found, so, as it is found, you may have 
your dinner; but if you ever refuse to answer a question again, 
] shall punish you more severely.” 

Towgmy was glad the lecture was over, and more glad to get his 
turtle-soup ; he finished one plate, and, as he asked for another, he 
said, “Tommy won't put thimble in again; put tin pot in next 
time. 

“Massa Tommy, you put nothing in at all,” said Juno, who was 
eating her dinner beside him; “some day you scald yourself all 
yver—litile greedy boy.” 

After dinner they went to their work again, and did not come in 
again till sunset. 

“The clouds are gathering fast, sir,” observed Ready ; “we shall 
have rain to-night,” 
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“T fear we shall ; but we must expect 1t now, Ready.” 

“Yes, sir; and by and by we shall have 1t for days together. 

“Ready,” said Mrs Seagrave, “.f you are not too much tired, 
perhans you will go on with your history.” 

“Certainly, ma’am, 1f you wish it,” replied Ready. “When I left 
off, I was on board of the collier, bound to London We had a very 
fair wind, and a quick passage I was very sick until we arrived 
in the Nore, and then I recovered, and, as you may suppusse, was 
aclonished at the busy scene, and the quantity of vessels which were 
going up and down the mver. But I did not like my cap‘ain; he 
was very severe and brutal to the men ; and the apprentice who was 
on board tuld me to run away, and get into another vessel, and not 
to bind myself apprentice to this captain, or I should be beat all day 
long, and be treated as bad as he was I knew this was the ca e, as 
the captain kicked and cuffed him twenty times a day The men 
said that he did not do so to me, for fear I should refuse to be his 
apprentice , but that, as soon as my indentures were signed, he would 
treat me in the same way.” 

“What 1s the meaning of indentures, papa?” said Wilham 

“When a lad wishes to learn a trade, William, of course it is 
necessary that he should be taught ; and if a lad, as soon as he had 
learnt his trade, was able to leave the person who taught him, and 
work for another, of course no tradesman would consent to take 
a boy and teach him, as he would have all his trouble for nothing. 
During the first two years that a lad 1s put toa trade, of course he 
is of little or no use to his master; an indenturc, therefore, 1s an 
agreement between the tradesman, or party who teaches, and the 
parents of the lad, the parish, or a magistrate, by which he 1s bound 
to serve his master for so many years; that, by the work he does at 
the latter tume of his apprenticeship, he may indemmify his master 
for the expense and trouble which he causes at the commencement, 
In an indenture the master agrces to supply the apprentice with 
food, and clothing, and neccssaries, during his whole appremceshup ; 
and the lad agrees to work for his master’s benefit for the whole 
number of years that he 1s apprenticed: after he has served his 
apprenticeship, he 1s then free to work for himeelf. Boys whe are 
sent to sea are bound apprentices in the same way as boys who are 
taught a tiade on shore” 

“Thank you, papa,” replied Wilham. “Now, Ready, please to 
go on,’ 
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Well, sir, I made up my mind that I would not remain in the 
eollier ; and, as the captain had gone on shore, I had plenty of time 
to look about me There wasa large ship, which was ready to sail, 
lying in the stream ; I spoke to two boys who were at the stairs in 
her boat, and they told me that they were very comfortable on board, 
and that the captain wanted two or three apprentices. I went ca 
board with them, and offered myself. The captain asked me a great 
many questions, and I told him the truth, and why I did not lke 
to remain in the collier. He agreed to take me ; and [ went on shore 
with him, signed my indentures, and received from him a sufficient 
supply of clothes; and, two days afterwards, we sailed for Bombay 
and China.” 

“But you wrote to your mother, Ready, did you not?” said 
Wilham. iy 

“Yes, sir, I did; for the captain deured me to do so, and he put 
& few lines at the bottom to comfort her; but, unfortunately, sit, 
the letter, which was sent on shore by the cook, never arnved, 
Whether he dropped, or forgot it till after the ship sailed, and then 
tore 1t up, I do not know ; but, as I found out afterwards, 1t never 
did get to her hands,” 

“Tt was not your fav t, that the letter did not arnve safe,” said 
Mrs Seagrave 

“No, madam, that was not my fault; the fault had been committed 
before.” 

“Don’t dwell any more upon that portion of your history, Ready ; 
but tell us what took place after you sailed for the East Indies.” 

“ Be it so, 1f you please, I certainly was very smart and active for 
my age, and soon became a great favourite on board, especia!ly with 
the lady passengcrs, because I wis such a little fellow. We arrived 
safely at Bombay, where our pasccngers went on shore, and im three 
weeks afterwards wecailed down the straits for China It was war 
time, and we were very uften chased by French privateers; but as 
we had a good crew and plenty of guns, none of them ventured to 
attack us, and we got safe to Macao, where we unloaded our cargo 
and took in teas, We had to wait some time fu: a convoy, and then 
sailed fur [ng'and. When we were off the Isle of Fiance, the convoy 
was dispersed ina gile; and thirec days afterwards, a Tiench frigate 
Lore down upon us, and after excha ging a fcw broadsides, we were 
compelled to haul down ourcolours. A lieutenant was scnt on board 
with forty men, 1o take charge of us, for we were @ very rich prize te 
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them. The captain and most of the crew were taken on board « f the 
frigate, but ten Lascars and the boys were left in the Indiaman, to 
assist in taking her into the Isle of France, which was at that time 
in the hands of the French I thought it hard that I was to go to 
prison at twelve years old; tut I did not care much about it, and 
fery soon I was as gay and meiry asever We had made the isan], 
aid wers on a wind beating up to the port, when a vessel was s en to 
windward, and iuthouzh I could not u iderstand what the Frenchmen 
said, I perceive | that they were in a yrcat fluster and very busy with 
their spy glasses, and Jach Romer, one of my brother ’prenticcs who 
had been three ycirs at sea, said to me, ‘I don’t think well go to 
pmison after all, Ready, for that vessel 1s an English min of war, if 
Tm not mistahen’ At last she came down within thrce muilcs of us, 
and hoisted English colours and fired a sun The Frenchmen put 
the ship befure the wind, but 1t was of no use; the man of war came 
up with us very fast, and then the Frenchmcn began to pack up their 
clothes, together with all the other things which they had collected 
out of the property + our captain and crew, a shot was fired, which 
went clean over our heads, and then they left the helm, and Jack 
Romer went to 1t, and, with my help, hove the ship up in the wind ; 
a boat came on board and took possssion, and so there was one 
escape, at all events When the captain of the English fmgate heard 
how the Frenchmen had behaved, he ordered all their nagzage to be 
e\amined as they came on bourd, taking away everything which they 
had plundered ” 

“It would have served them mght to have taken away their own 
things in return,” said Wilham. 

“Yes, Master William, 1t would have served them 1ght ; but still 
it would have becn wrong to have done so, by so doing, we should 
have been us dishonest as they were The captain did not take away 
their property, but he put them all down in the fore hold, which, a 
prisoners, he was Justifiid in doing They sent a midshipiraa as 
prize master on board of the vesscl, and left all us, who had been 
iaken prisoners by the French, in the vessel, to help to work her into 
port, as the captain did not wish to part with any more men of his 
own than was necessary We sorn made sail for England, quite 
delighted at hav ng esciped a Fr nch prison, but, after all, we only 
exchanged it for a D: tch one” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“T mean that, two days afterwards, as we were rounding the Capa, 
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another French vessel bore down upon us, and captured us. This 
time we did not find any friend in need, and were tuken into Table 
Bay ; tor at that time the Cape of Good Hope was in the posses- 
sion of the Dutch, who, as well as the French, were at war witb 
Envland ” 

“ How very unfortunate you were, Readv,” said Mrs. Seagrave. 

“Yes, madam, we were, and I can’t say much in favour of a Dut b 
prson However, I was very young at that time, and did not care 
much—TI had a light heart: but bed-time 1s come, Miss Caroline 18 
fast usleep, and Master Tommy has been yawning this last hal hour ; 
so | think I had better leave off now, if you please.” 


CHAPTER XY YTV 


A HFAVY storm cime on son aner tney had retired to rest; the 
hghtning was so vivid that its flashes penetrated throuzh the cliaka 
of the door and windows, and the thunder burst upon them with a 
noise Which prevented them obtaining anysleep, The children cried 
and trembled as they lay in the arms of Mrs, Seagrave and Juno, who 
were almost as much alarmcd themselves 

“This is very awful,” said Mr. Seagrave to Ready, for they had 
both msen from their beds 

“Tt 1s indeed, sir; I never hnew a more ternille storm than this. 
I often fancy that the hghtning and thunder are as the eye and voice 
of the Eternal in his wrath.” 

“Yes, indeed, Ready ; it is through the elements that God speaks 
to man, and that we feel his power Merciful Heaven '” 

As Mr Seagrave spohe, they were both thrown back half-stunned; 
a crash of thunder burst over the house, which shook everything in 
it; a sulphurous smell pervaded the building, and soon afterwards, 
when they recovered their feet, they perceived that the honse was full 
of smoke, and they heard the wailing of the women and the shrichs 
of the cluldren in the bed places on the other side. 

“God have mercy on us!” exclaimed Ready, wiv was the first to 
recover hm elf, and who now atemptid to ascertain the injury 
which had been done: “the lightning has strick us, and I fear that 


the house 13 on fire somewhere." 
L 
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“ My wife—my children!” exclaimed Mr. Seagrave; ‘are they 
all sate 1” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Mrs. Seagrave, “all safe; Tommy has coine te 
me, but where isJuno? Juno!” 

Juno answercd not; William darted to the other side of he honse, 
and found Juno lying on her side, motionless. 

“She 1s dead, father,” eried William. 

“Tielp me to carry her out of the honse, Mr Seagrave,” said 
Ready, who had lifted up the poor girl; “sh. may be only 
stunned. ’ 

They carned Juno out of the house, and laid her on the ground , 
the rain poured down in torrcnts 

Ready left them for a minute, to ascertain if the house was on 
fire ; he found that it | ad Leen in flumes at tLe further corncr, but the 
rain had extingui-hed it = Ie then went back to Mr Suazrave ond 
William, who were with Juno 

“T will attend to the girl, sr,” said Ready; “go you and Master 
W ll am into the house; Mrs Seagrave will be too much {nchtened 
if she 1s left alone at such an awful time. See, sir! Juno 1s not dead 
—her chest heaves—she will come to very soon ; thank God for it~ 
we could but ill s, are the poor girl.” 

Wilham and Mr Se.zrave returned to the house tney found 
Mrs. Seagrave fainting with anxiety and fear The information 
they brought, that Juno was not kil'ed by the lightning, did much to 
restore her. William soothed little Albert, and Tommy in a few 
minutes was fast asleep again in his father’s arms The storm now 
abated, and as the day began to break, Ready appeared with Juno, 
who was sufficiently recovered to be able to walk in with his support ; 
si. was put into her bed, and then Ready and Mr Seigrave went to 
exam ne 1f further mischief had been done. The lightning had come 
in at the further end of the house, at the yart where the firepiace 
was intended to have heen made; they found that it had melted 
down part of the iron kettle, and, what was a greater loss, that bluk 
Nanny, the goat, was hilled—the kids were, however, unhurt. 

“We have, wndeed, been most mercifully preserved,” said Mr, 
Seagrave. 

“Yes, sir, thanks be to God ‘or all his goodness,” replied Rea ly 
“T thouzht poor Juno was gone.” 

“TI think we have a large roll of copper wire, Ready ; have we 
not?’ sad Mr Seaave 
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“Ves, sir, [ was just tlur king of 1t myself; we will have a light- 
Bing © nductor up the first thing” 

“No, heady ; we will return our thanks to God tor our preserv 
ation first, and use our human precautions afterwards.” 

“True, sir, we are bound to do so; and with giateful hearts.” 

It was now broad daylight. Mrs. Seagrave dressed herself and 
the children, and as soon as she was ready, Mr. Seagrave read such 
portions of the P-alms as were appropriatr, anc they earnestiy 
jo ued in a prayer of thankfulness and humility. Willam went ous 





to prepare the brcvakfast, and Ready procurcd the coil of copper wire 
iroim those stores which were stowed under the bed-places This he 
unrolled, and stretched it out straizht, and then went for the ladder, 
which was at the outhouse which they had commenced building. As 
soor as treakfast was over, Rcady and Mr Seagrave went out again 
ta fix up the lehtuing conductor, leavin: William tc to the work of 
Jnno who still remained fa-t asleep in her bed. 

“T think, sir,” said Ready, “that one of those two trees which are 
close together will suit the best ; they are not too near the house, and 


yet quite near enoryh for the wire to attract the | ghinins 
2 
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“Ves, I agree with you, Ready ; but we must not leave them both 
standing.” 

“No, sir, but we shall require them both to vet up and fix the wire ; 
after that we will cut down the other.” 

Ready put h s ladder against one of the trees, and taking with him 
the hammer and a bag of large spike nails, drove one of ‘he nails inte 
the traak of the tree till it was deep enough in to bear his weight ; 
Le t c drove in another above it, and so he continued to do, standig 
ubon one of them while he drove in another above, till he had reached 
the top of the tree, close to the boughs; he then descended, and, 
leavin: the hammer behind him, took up a saw and small axe, and 
in about ten minutes he had cut off the head of the cocva-nut tree, 
which remained a taJl, bare pole. 

“Take care, Ready, how you come down,” said Mr, Seagrave 
anxiously. 

“ Never fear, sir.” replied Ready ; “I’m not so young as I was, but 

have been tvo often at the mast-head, much higher than this.” 

Ready came down aga n, and then cut down a sinall pole, to fix 
with a thick piece of pointed wire at the top of it, on the head of the 
cocoa-nut tree. He then went up, lashed the small pole to the head 
of the trve, made the end of the copper wire fast to the pointed wire, 
and then he descended. The other tree near to 1t was then cut down, 
and the lower end of the wire buried in the ground at the bottom of 
the tree on which the hghtning conductor had been fixed. 

“That's a good job done, sir,” said Ready, wiping his face, for he 
was warm with the work. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Seasrave; “and we must put up another near 
the »uthouse, or we may lose our stores.” 

“ Very true, sir,” 

“You understand this, William, don’t you ?” said his father. 

“OQ yes, papa ; lightning 1s attracted by metal, and will now strike 
the point instead of the house, run down the wire, and caly tear up 
tLe gy and Lelow. You explained it to me before ’ 

“Well, and you have not for,ot it, Master William,” said Ready, 
“Tt’s coming on again, sir, as thick as ever,” observed the old man ; 
“we shall do no work to-day, I’m afraid. I'll just yo and see where 
the toch are; I lhope we have lost no more of them. Perhaps you 
and Wi ham will berry the poor goat; you will be able to do that 
betore the storm begins ” 

dir Seagrave and Willan pulled Nanny out by the legs, and 
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buried her under the lszhtning conductor IT’y the time they ha? 
fin ha, Roady returned, he had found the 4oits andl heep, and 
Podiad br ui ht with him the other gout, which had hiddcd durins the 
BC TIN 

“The Lord gives ind the Lord takes away sir,” said Ready, as b 
eame to them “I was ferful that we should hive nothing to give 
the poor kids which had lost thur mother but now this goat can rear 
them all four = [t will be rather hird upon her, but she must do it; 
we will fred her well, at all «vents” 

Revly Jed in tle other soit and put her in the same place where 
f lich Nanny hid been, and then they sat down to dinncr Juno was 
now up agin, and sud thit che wisquite well, with the excepticn of 
a heulache As Ready hal predicted, the rain now came on again 
with great violence and it w ts impossible to do any worl’ out of doors. 
At the request of Willian he continued his nirrative 
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“Well, Waster William as soon as they had let go their anchor in 
Tal le Biy, we were all ordered on shore, and sent up toa prison close 
tu the Goverrment Gardens We were not very carefully w itched, as 
It appe red impossible for us to get away, and I must say we wen 
well treated im every respect , but we were tod thit we sh uld la 
sent to Holland in the first man-of war which came into the bay, and 
we did not much like the idea 

“ There were, as I told you, some other boys as well as my clf, who 
belonzed to the Indiaman, and we hept very much together, not only 
becaure we were more of an agc, but because we had Lecn shipmates 
sols Two of these hovs, one of whom I hie mentu ned as Jack 
Romer, and the other Will Hastings, were my particular friends , and 
one diy, as we were sitt ng under the wall warming ourlves, for it 
wis winter time, Romer sud, ‘ How very etry it woul? be for as to 
get away, 1f we only knew where to go to 

“Vee, replied Hastinz., ‘but where are we to go to, if it 18 not to 
the Hottentots and wild sivages, and when we zet there, whit can 
we do 1—we can’t get any farther’ ‘Well,’ suid I, ‘I would rather 
be living free among -avaces, than be shut up in a prison’ ‘That was 
our first talk on the sul fect. hut we had many others afterwards , and 
as the one or two Dutch seuldiers who etood sentrv spok English, and 
we could talk a little Dutcn, we ol:aimned a good deal of information 
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from them ; for they had very often been sent to the frontiers cf the 
colony We continued to ash questions, and to talk among ourselv 
for at ut two months, and at list we resolved that we would make 
our ssc1pe Now, you see, Master William, this wis a very foolish 
bt siness, and shows how unfit boys are to judse for themselves we 
were only running into hirdship and danger, without the slishtest 
riance of our escaping. We should have done mi ch Letter if we had 
fema ned where we were; but there 1s no putting old heads upon 
young shoulders We saved up our provisions, bousht some long 
Iyutch knives, tied our few clothes up in bundles, and one dark myht 
We contrived to remain in the yard without being perceived, when 
the privoners were locked up; and raising a long pole, which lay in 
the yard, to the top of the wall, with a good deal of scrimbling we 
contrived to get over it, and made off as fast as we could for the Table 
Mountain.” 

“What was your reason for going there, Ready ?” 

“Why, Hastings, who was the oldest, and, I will sav, the sharpest 
of the three, sud that we had better stay up there fora frw aia, 
till we had made up our minds what to do, and try if we could not 
procure a musket or two, and ammunition, for, yon ce, we had 
money, as, When the Indiaman was first taken, the captain divided 
a keg of rupees, which was on board, among the officers and nen, in 
proportion to the wiges due to them, thinking it was better for the 
crew to hive the moncy than to leave 1t for the Frenchinen , and we 
had spent very hittle wile in prison, for spirits were not atlowed, 
and we bovs had not besun to chew tobacco, or smoke =‘Lhere was 
also anothcr reason why he persuaded us to go to the Table Mountain, 
which was, that as soon as our escape was found out, they would send 
parties to look for us; thinking, of course, that we had made for the 
mterior, and we should have less chance of being retaken if we 
travell:d ufter the first search was over The soldiers had told us of 
the lu us, ind «ther wild animals, and how dangerous it was to travel, 
and IJ wtimzs sud, thit not finding us, they would suppuse we had 
been dcsiroved by the wild beasts, and would not look for us any 
more. You see we had some sort of calculation, althou,h we were 
foolish boys” 

“Fyolish indeed,” observed Mrs Scazrave, “to set off you hocw 
not aliere, in a country full of wild beasts and savages’ 

“True enough, madim,’ replied Ready , “and now I will tell you 
what happened to us ere we were three hours on our journmy We 
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fan at first until we were out of breath, and then we walked on as 
fast as we could—not going right up the mountain, but keeping a 
élanting direction to the south-west, so as to get away from the town, 
and more towards False Bay ; you recollect I showed you that bay, 
Master William, as we passed the Cape of Good Hope.” 

“Yes, I remember, Ready.” 

“We had walked about four hours, and began to feel very tired 
when the day dawned, and then we lovked out fur a place to conceal 
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ESCAVING FROM PHISUON, 


ourselves in. We soon found a cave with a narrow entrance, larve 
enough inside to hold half-a-dozen of such lads as we were, and 
we crawled in. It was quite dry, and, as we were very tired, we lay 
down with our heads on our bundles, intending to take a nap; but 
we had hardly made ourselves comfortable and shut our eyes, when 
we heard such a screaming and barking, that we were frightened out 
of our lives almest. We could not think what it could be. At last 
Hastings peeped ont, and began to Jangh; so Romer and I looked 
out also, and there we saw about one hundred and fifty large baboons, 
leaping and tumbling about in such a way as I never saw; they 
were bigyer than we were—indeed, when they stood on their hind 
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legs they were mach taller, and they had very large white tusks 
Some of them were females, with young ones on their ba ks, and 
they were just as active as the males, At last they played such 
antics, that we all burst out into a loud laugh, and we had not 
ceased v hen we found the grinning face of one of the largest of those 
brutes close to our own He had dropped from the rock above us, 
hike magic. We all three biched into the cave, very much frightened, 
for uhe teeth of the animal were enormous, and he looked very 
Barase He gave a shill cry, and we perceived all the rest of the 
herd coming to him as tast as they could 1 said that the cave was 
larze enough to hold s1x of us; but there was a sort of inner cave 
which we had not gone mto, as the entran e was much smaller 
Romer cried out, ‘ Let us gu into the inside cave—we (an zet 1 one 
by one , and he backed in ; Hastings followed with ns bundle, and 
I hurried in afier him just in time ; for the baboons, who had been 
chattering to each other for half a minate, came mto the outer cave 
just as I crawled into the inner Five or six of them caine 1n, all 
males, and very large The first thing they did was to lay hold of 
Romers bundle, which they soon opencd—at once they seized his 
provisions and rammed them into their pouches, ani then they 
pulled out the other things and tore them all to pieces. As 300n as 
they had done with the bundle, two of them came towards the inner 
eave and saw us One put his long paw in to seize us ; but Hasunys 
yave him a slash with his kmife, and the animal took his paw out 
acain fast enough It was laughable to see hun hold out his hand to 
the others, and then taste the blood with the tip of his tongue, and 
such a chattering I never heard—thev were evidently very angrv, 
and more came into the cave and joined them ; then another put m 
his hand, and received a cut just a before At last, two or three 
at once tried to pull us out, but we beat them all off with our knives, 
wounding them all very severely For about an hour they continued 
their attempts, and then they went away out of the cave, Lut re- 
mained at the mouth shrieking and howling. We began to be very 
tired of tsi. work, and Romer said tnat he wished he was back in 
prison again; and so did I, I can a»sure you; but there was nu 
getting out, for had we gone out the animals would have torn us to 
pieces We agreed that we had no chance but the animals becoming 
tired and going awav; and most anxious we were, for the excitement 
had made us very thirsty, and we wanted water. We remained for 
two hours in this way impmeoned by baboons, when all of a sudden 
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a shrill ury was given by one of the animals, and the whole herd went 
galloping off as fast as they could, suieaming louder than ever. We 
waited fora short time to -ee if they would return, and then Hastings 
erawled out first, and looking out of the cave very cautiously, said 
that they were all gone, and that he could see nuthing but a Hottentot 
slit.ng down watching some cattle which were browsing ; we there- 
fore all came out, very lappy at our release That was our first 
rivcnture, Master William , we had plenty aficrwards ; but I think 
it 1g now time we should go to bed It 1s my opinion we shall hava 
e 5. e day to morrow, sir, but theres no sayins ” 





BABOONS IN THF CAVF 


“T do «o want to hear what happened to you afterward. Ready, 
said Will am 

“Well. so you shall, sr; but there’s a time for everything, and 
this 1s bea-t me, unless you like to go with me, Master William , the 
weather has cleared up, and I want to catch a fish or two for to 


riorrow.” 
“ Yes, I will, Ready, for I’m not at all ured.” 


“Well then, here are the lines: good mght, madam: god night, 
Mr S a rave” 
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JUNO PRALING. 


CHAPTER XXXY, 


As Ready had predictcd, the weather set in fine for several diys 
girer the violent storm of which we have made mention Juno was 
weak, and suffering for some time, She had been struch down by the 
lightning, but she was able to cook the dinr r and do light work. 
Poor Juno appeared to be very sensible of the wonderful preservation 
which she had had from the lightning. She had always been a good 
girl, and attentive whenever the Bible was read, but now she d d not 
appear to think that the usual morning and evening scrvices were 
sufficient to express her gratitude, and several times when Ready 
wint out first in the mo ning, he had perceived Jnno kneeling down 
un jer a cocoa nut tree, secretly and devoutly returning thanks for 
having been so mercifully spar d Ready, of course, did not appe:r 
to notice her, but he said more than once to himself as he walked 
away, “There’s more good under that dark shin than under many a 
white one, aud her pwayers are as acceptable to the Most High as 
those of kings and pr neces.” 

For a fortnight, with little intermission, the weather was fine, and 
during that time, Rvady, Mr. Seagrave, and Wiliam worked fiom 
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daylight till dusk at the storehouse, which they were so anaious to 
complete, and were so tired when their work was over, that even 
William dd not ask Ready to go on with his history At lust the 
storchouse was c inplete, thatched and wattled in on three sides, leav- 
Ins one open for vcntilation , the lower part, whi h had becn irringed 
for the folain, of the stock at night and dary the runy scrson was 
also wattl.d in with cocoa nut boughs on three ides, and male s 
very comfortable retreat for the animals The wind ng path to the 
storehou-e was also cut throush the cocoa nut grove, but the stumps 
were not removed, as thc y could not spare the time All the stor s 
that they 1 ad brou ht rcund were put into the sti reh use, and they 
were now redy to take up % me other job It was, however, agrecd 
that, on the diy aftcr the building was finished they should all hive 
a day’s hol day which they certamly did reqmre Wham caught 
some fish, a turtle was speared and wheeled up to the house, and 
they not only had a holidiy, Lut a feast Mr Seagrave and William 
had been wa king on the beach with Mrs Seagrive and the children, 
while Ready was assisting Juno in cutting up the tur le, thcy had 
shown Mrs S «grave tl e storchouse, and the goats with the four hida 
tad becn Iced there, as there wis no i nzer any occasion for thim to 
reman nthe house The weither wis beiutiful and they azrced to 
go and examine tie parden They fc und that the seeds had not yet 
commenced sprc uti g, notwithstanding the heavy ra ns, 

“7 hou d hive thought that so much rain would have mide them 
come up,” sad Mrs Sealrive 

‘ N>, my dear,” replied Mr Seizrave, “they require more of the 
aun t)an they wil } we till the ramy seas n is new y over, a few 
days like this, and they will socn be above ground ” 

“QLet us sit down on ths knoll, 1t 1s quite dry’ sad Mrs Seazrave 
“T little thouzht,” continued she, tukims Mr Scvzrave’s hand after 
she was “aitel “that I could have been so hippy in a desert istand 
H ow fast the time flics! I thought I should fcel the loss of bocks 
very -evcrcly, but 1 really do not think that I coul | have found time 
to reul ’ 

“Tmployment 13 a source of happiness, especially when you are 
usciully employed Au industrious 7 erson is always a happy person, 
prov ded hes not oblijed to work too hard , and even where you hava 
cause for unhippiness, nothing mahis you forget 1t so soon as o¢tn 
pation I mally beheve that an idle person is never truly happy, 
and that too much wrk 1s preferable to having nothing whatever 
to da.” 
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* But, mamma, we shall not always have so much to do as we have 
now, ead William 

“Of course not,” replied Mr Se.srive; “and then we shall find 
our books a great source of enjoyment Iam anxious to go to the 
other side of the island and sce whit have been spared to us, and 
whether they have been much damaged , but that cannot be until 
after the rains are over , and we can use the boat again.’ 

“What are you about, Tommy?” 

“T m killing little beetles,” replied Tommy ; ‘I kill plenty ” 

“But why should you kill them, Tommy }—they dont hurt you.” 

“J don’t like beetles” 

“That's not a reason, Tommy; you must not kill whatever you 
don’t hke If they bite you, or sting you, tlen you may destroy 
them ; but it 1s very cruel to kill animils when there 1s no occasion. 
Who made those beetles, Tommy ? Who mide everything ?” 

“God,” replicd Tommv after a little while 

“Yes, God made them, and mtendcd them to live out their short 
lives , he mide all creiturcs, and he give them tous for our use, but 
not to abuse his goodness, by wantonly destroying them Do you 
uncerstind me, Tommy ?” 

“ Juno hills tlics,” replicd Tommy 

“Yes, because it 1s somet ines necessary, but she does not lull 
them mere'y because she has ncthing else to do remcmber whut J 
have sald to you, ‘lommy We miy well remember hit they are 
God » crc uiurcs, my dear boy,” said Mr Seagrave, turning to William: 
“look at this minute insect which 1s crawlirg on my fing2r , what a 
number of legs it has!” 

‘ Yes, I have seen something like it in old books How fast it 
runs with its little legs, thinner than hairs—how wonderful '” 

“Yes, William,” replied Mr Seasrave, “we have only to ex imine 
into any portion, however small, of creation, and we are 1mmcd ately 
filled with wonder, we have only to look around us, wherever we 
mav be, and we have food for contemplation There 1s nothing 
which points out to us the immensity and the omniscience of the 
Almighty more than the careful provision which has been mide by 
Him or the smallest and most insignificant of created bangs This 
‘ittle imal 1s perhaps one of many millions, who have ther term of 
th et and their erjoymint, as well as we have What 1s 1t?—an 

1 f the minutest kind, a nothing im creation ; yet has the same 


Pa en bestowed upon its formatvon. these little legs, hardly visible, 
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have their muscles and their sews, and every ovher portion of 11s 
body 1s as complete, av fe wfully and won Icr ully fashioned as out 
awn Such is His will, and what inst cts we ouzht to feel ourselves, 
aed to the God of power and cf love '” 

“Let me also point out to you, Wiluam continued Mr Seagrave, 
“the intnity of His creative power, displaved in gan bal 
rere ptible even in objects of the sume niture an | to care ifs he 0 
the same form and mould Amongst the millions of mer ‘hat have 
heen born, and d el never yet were there seen two faces or two lol es 


y 2 


although, o tid'vaves of a cisely the same form an1 mike” 

“T believe not,” replicd William, “TI have often tr ed in vain, yet 
some animals are so much alike thit I cannot perceive any difference 
between them—sheep, for instance ” 

“Very true , you cannot tell th difference, becanse you have not 
exe.i ned them , buta shepherd, if he has seven hundred shc ep under 
his care, w 1] know every one of them from tle others , which proves 
that there must be a great difference between them, although not 
perceptible to the casual observer , and the same, no doubt, 1s the 
ease w th all other classesof animals In everything made, His vanety 
18 infinite 

“And observe again, my dear William, what effect of human 
mgenuity can approach to the perfection of structure, in the simplest 
f rmatior by the Almighty hand Look at thiesmall flower, examine 
thc | eauty of its colour and form , consider the lavish profusion with 
which myriads of such flowers spring up to adorn the eirth, and yet 
how matchless! Does not our Redeemer beautifully point 1t out 
v lere he says, ‘ Consider the lies of the field , they toil not, neither 
ad tley spin, and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon im all his 
clcry was not arrayed like one of these’” 

“Yes, Master William,” observed Ready ; “J have often wondered 
over the things that I have seen, and I have even in my ignorance 
felt what your papa has now told you, and it has brought into my 
mind the words of Job ‘When I consider, I am afraid of hm?” 

“Tapa,” said William, after @ piuse in the conversation, “you 
have referred to the vamety—the wonderful  yimety—shown in 
the works of the Deity Tvcll me some other prominent feature m 
ercation ” 

“One of the most remarkable in creation, William, 1s order.” 
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‘Point out to me, prpa, where and in what that quality is most 
observable ” 

“Everywhere and in everything, my dear boy ; whether we cast 
our eyes up tu the heavens above us, or peactrate into the bowels 
of the earth, the principle of order 1s everywhere—everything 1a 
governed by fixed luws, which cannot be disobeved we have order 
in the season-, in the tides, in the movi ment of the heavenly bodies, 
an the instinct of animals, in the duration of life assigned to each ; 
from the elephant who lives more thin a century, to the ephemeral 
fly, whose whole ¢xistence 1s limited to an hour, 

“ Inanimate nature 13 subject to the same unvarving laws Metals, 
and rocks, and earths, and all the nuneril hing lom, follow one law 
in the.r crystallization, never varying from the form assigned to them ; 
each atom depositm, itself in the ulotted pli e, untilsthat form 1s 
complete: we have order in production, order in decry ; but all 1s 
sumple to Him by whom the plancts were thrown out into space, and 
were commanded to roll in their eternal orbits” 

“T never do look up on a starry night without feeling inclined to 
pray,” said Wilham “The stars in the heavens are beautiful, but 
they are not placed there in order” 

“The fixed stars do not appear to us to be in order—that 1s, they 
do not stud the he wens at equal distances from cach other as we view 
them , but you must recollect that thev arc at very different distances 
from this earth, spreading over an infinity of space; and we have 
reason to suppose that this our earth is but a mere unit in the 
multitude of created worlds, only one single portion of an infinite 
whole As the stars now appear to us, they are useful to the marimer, 
enabling him to cross the trachless seas ; and to the astronomer, who 
calculates the times and seasons Depend upon it, William, it 1s for 
wise reasons that we view the stars as ‘ve now do, so profusely scattered 
in the heavens.” 

“What do you mean, papa, by saying that this world of ours 1 
supposed to be but one of a mult'tude of created worlds?” 

“ Wilham, our little knowledge 1s bounded to this our own earth, 
which we have ascertained very satisfactonly to be but one of several 
planets revolving round our own sun I say our own sun, because 
we have every reason to supnese that each of those fixed stars, 
and myriads now not visible to the naked eye, are all suns, bright 
und glorious as our uwa, and of course throwing hght and heat 
upon unseen planets revolving round them. Does not this give 
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you some idea of the vastness, the power, and the immensity of 
God ?” 

“One almo-t loses oneself m the inazination,” sad Mrs 
Seamave 

“Yes, dearest,” replied Mr Seagrave; “and it has been surmised 
by some, who have felt mm their hearts the magnifi ence of the Great 
Architect, that there must be some point of view in space where ail 
those vlorious suns, which seem to us confused in the heavens above 
us, will ipp ir all symmetrically arranzcd, will there be viewed in 
regular ordcr whirling round in one stupendous and pertect sys em 
ef beauty and design; and where can that be, if 1t 1s not in that heaven 
which we hope to gain?” 

There was a silence for a few moments, when William said, “ They 
say that there are people who are atheists, papa How can they be 
so if they only look around them? Im sure a mere examination of 
the works of God ought to make them yood Christians ” 

“No, my child,’ replied Mr Seagiave , “there you are in error. 
Few deny the existence of a Deity, and an examination of his works 
may minake them good and devout men, but not Christians There 
are good men to be found under every denomination, whether they 
be Jews, Mahomedans, or Pagans ; but they are not Christians ” 

“Very true, papa ’ 

“Faith in things seen, if I miy use the term, my dear child—faith 
produced by an examination ot the works of creation—may induce 
men to acknowledge the power and goodness of the Almighty, but it 
will not make them wise to salvation , for that end, 1t 1s necessary, 
as the Apostle saith, to have faith in things nes seen. There 13 little 
merit in acknowled zing what is evident to our senses; the faith 
required of us as Christians, and to which are attached the great ana 
gracious pronuses of the Gospel, is jith in a sublime, and to us, 
incomprehensible mystery—the incarnation of the Sun of Gcd, who 
descended upon earth and took the form of man, and actually 
suflerea for our redemption. Still uhe examination of the works of 
Uod will always produce an effect, which, by the divine bleesing, 
may tena eventually to mike those Chnstians who as yet are not so. 
The visible works of the Creator prove beyond all doubt his stupend- 
ous power and his overflowing Jove, and once convinced of these, 
we ought to be better prepared to receive those tenets of a Chri-tian s 
faith, which are to us incomprehensible, but which noth ng but his 
love to us would have suggested. What saith the Apostle? ‘Herein 
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ls love—not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent his 
S.n to be the propitiation for our sins,’” 
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STACKING FUEL, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“WELL, Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave, “after breakfast, which is to 
be our next job?” 

“Why, sir, I think we had better all set to, to collect the branchet 
and ends of tne cocoa-nut trees cut down, and stack them for fuel , 
Master Tommy and Juno have already made a good large pile, an 
I think, by to-night, we shall have made the stack, and so arrange¢ 
it, that the rain will not get into it much. After that, as the weathes 
will not permit us to leave the house for any time, we will cut om 
sslt-pan and make our fish-pond; they will take a week at least, 
and then we snall have little more to do near home. I think the 
strength of the rains is over already, and perhaps in a fortnight we 
may venture to walk through the wood, anc examine what we have 
saved from the wreck ; we sha] have pleuty to do in sorting and 
preparing the different articles before the fine weather returns, and 
we can then bring them round in the buat and fill our storehouse.” 

M 
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“And we are to explore the island; are we not, Realy?” said 
William. “T long to do that.” 

“Yes, Master William, but that must be almost the last job; 
for we shall be away for two or three nights, perhaps, and we must 
look out for fine weather. We will, however, do that before we 
Lring the stores round in the boat.” 

“But how are we to make the salt-pan, Ready * We must cut it 
out of the solid rock ” 

“Ves, Master William ; but I have three or four of what they call 
eld chisels—thoce short, thick pieces of iron, with one end sharpened, 
which are in the storehouse—and with one of them and a hammer, 
we shall get on faster than you think; for the coral rock, although 
hard at the surface, is very soft a little below it.” 

The whole oi that day was employed in piling up the cocoa-nut 
branches and wood. Ready made a sqrare stack, like a havstack, 
with a gable top, over which he tied the Jong branches, so that the 
rain would pour off it. 

“There,” said Ready, as he came down the ladder, “that will be 
our provision for next year; we have quite enough left to go on 
with till the rainy season is over, aud we shall have no diffculty in 
collecting it afterwards when the weather is dry ; this 11ust be kept 
for the next rainy season.” 

Mr. Seagrave sighed and looked grave; Ready observed it, and 
said, “Mr. Seazrave, it is not that we may want it; but still we 
must prepare for the next rainy season, in case we do want it. That 
Captain Osborn, if he lives, will send to look for us, I have no doubt ; 
nay, I believe that Mackintosh will do the same ; but still you must 
not forget that they all may have perished, although we have ben 
so mercifully preserved. A small boat has a poor chance when it 
has to run mai.y hundred miles in the open sea ; and if they should 
ave perished, we may remain here for years before we are discovered. 
We must put our trust in God, sir.” 

“We must, Ready ; and if it is his will, we must not murmur. I 
have schooled myself as much as possible ; but thouglts will come, 
bi spite of my endeavours to restrain them.” 

“Of course they will, sir; that’s natural : however, sir, you must 
hope for the best ; fretting is no good, and it is sinful ” 

“T feel it is, Ready ; and when I see how patient, and oven happy, 
wy wife is under suk privations, I am angry with myself.” 

“A woman, sir, bears adversitv better than a wan. A woman ie 
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all love, and if she has but her husband and children with her, and 
in good health, she will make herself happy almost anywhere: but 
men are different: they cannot bear being shut out of the world as 
you are now ; although perhaps they would be happier for not being 
mixed up with it, 1f they could only think so.” 

“Tt is our ambition which makes us unhappy, Ready,” replied 
Mr. Seagrave ; “but let us say no more about it: God must dispose 
ot me as he thinks fit. The sun has set; let us go home: come, 
William.” 

After supper, Ready, being requested by William, continued his 
narrative :— 

“T left off, if I recollect right, Master William, just as the Hottentot, 
with the cattle under his care, had frightened away the baboons who 
were tormenting us. Well, sir, we came out of the cave and sat down 
under the rock, so that the Hottentot could not see us, and we had 
a sort of council of war Romer was for going back and giving our- 
selves up again ; for he said 1t was ridiculous to be wandering about, 
without any arms to defend ourselves against wild beasts, and that we 
might fall in with something worse than the baboons very soon ; and 
he was right. It would have been the wisest thing which we could 
have done; but Hastings said, that 1f we went back we should be 
saughed at, and the idea of being laughed at made us all agree that 
we would not. You see, Master William, the fear of Lemg laughed 
at is the occasion of not only boys, but even min, doing very foolish 
things. We had done wrong, and we would not do nght because we 
were afraid of mdicule ; in fact, we were determined to msk our lives 
and run into any danger and hardship, because we could not bear to 
be laughed at for our folly, as we deserved to be. Bear this in mind, 
Master William, and never let the fear of ridicule induce you tu 
do what 1s wrong; or if you have done wrong, prevent you from 
returning to what is your duty.” 

“Many thanks for vour advice, Ready ; I hope William will nut 
forgct it,’ said Mr. Seagrave ; “more people are laughed into error 
than persuaded into it” 

“ Well, sir, such was our reason for not giving up our mad scheme , 
and having so decided, the next pomt of consultation between us was, 
how we were to procure arms ard ammunition, which we could not 
do without. As we were talkirg this over, I peeped from behind 
the rock, to see where the Hottentot might be; 1 perceived that he 
had laid himself dowa, and wrapped hime<elf up in his Fross, a mantle 
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of sheep-skins which they always wear. Now we had olserved that 
he carried his musket in his hand, when we first saw him, av the 
Hottentots always go out armed, and | pointed out to Hastings and 
Romer, that if he was asleep, we might get possession of lis musket 
without his perceiving 1t. This was a good idea, and Hastings sa d 
be would crawl to him on his hands and knee-, while we remand 
behind the rock He did so very cautiously, and found the min’s 
hcad -overed up in his kross and fast asleep ; so there was no fvar, for 
the Nottentots are very hard to wake at any time, that we hnew well 
Hastings first took the musket and carried it uway out of the reach 
of the Hottentot, and then he returned to him, cut the leather thong 
which slung his powdcr-horn and ammunition, and retreited with 
all of them without disturbing the man from his sleep We were 
quite overjoyed ai this piece of good luck, and determined to walk 
very cautiously some distance from where the Hottentot lay, that in 
cace he awoke, he should not see us Keepins our eyes about in 
every direction, lest we should meet with anyLody else, we proceeded 
nearly a mile towards Table Bay, when we fell in with a stream of 
water. This was another happy discovery, for we were very thirsty ; 
so we concealed ourselves near to tlie stream after we had quenched 
our thirst, and made a dinner off the provisions we had brought 
with us” 

“But, Ready, did you not do wrony to steal the Hotter tot, 
musket }” 

“No, Master William ; in that instance 1t could not be consider d 
as a theft. We were in an enemy’s country, trying to escape, we 
were therefore just as much at war with the country as we were 
when they took us prisoners, and we no more stole the musket than 
they could be said to have stolen our ship Am I not 112)t, Mr 
Seagrave ?” 

“T think so: when two nations are at war, the property of either, 
when taken, 1s confiscated In your position, you were justified on 
anpropriating any propeity you mizht get hold of, which would 
further your attempts to e-cipe; although I should not think y™ 
would have been morally justified 1f you had murdered and roLbul, 
or even robbed wantonly ” 

“Exactly so; but, in attempting our escape, had it been necessary 
to have either surrendered ourselvcs as prisoners again, or have tahun 
the life of those :ho would have ma le us captives, we should huve 


been justified in killing the parties.” 
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“T believe you are justified in what may sec m extreme acts, for the 
recovery of your libirty, after you have been inade prisoners. Jt has 
always been so considcred ” 

“Well, sir, to go on* we waited till dusk, and then we continued 
pur march tewards False Bay as fast as we could We knew that 
there were firmers down in the valley, or rathir the sides of the 
hills, and we hoped to obtam, by some means or other, two more 
wusrats, It was near twelve o'clock at night, with a bright mocn, 
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when we had a sight of the watcr in Ful e Buy, and soon afterwards 
we h ard the baying of a large duz, and not fur from us we distins 
gushed two or three farmhouses, with their cattle folds and orchards, 
We then looked fora hiding place, where we mght remin till the 
moinnz, we found one betwcen some large pieces of roch. We 
avrecd that one should watch while the other two slept; this Ha tings 
undcrtooh to do, as he was not inclined to sleep, At daylight he 
wohe Romer and me, and we made our breakfast Frem the place 
we were concealcad in, we had ¢ birds eye view of the farmhouse, and 
cf what was ging on 

“The firmhouce and buildings just below us were much smaller 
than the other two, which were mere distant We watched the 
people as they went about In about an hour the Hottentots came 
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out, and we perceived that they were yoking the oxen tu tne waggan ; 
they yoked twelve pair, and then the Hottentot driver gct in and 
drove off towards Cape Town, accompanied by a Hottentot lad und 
the big dog. Soon after that, another Hotter.tot drove the cows up 
the valley to feed ; and then a Dutchwoman came out of the hore 
with two children, and fed the poultry. 

“ We watched for another hour, and then the farmer h-mself made 
his appearance, with a pipe in his mouth, and sat down on a bench 
When his pipe was out, he called to the house, and a Hottentot 
woman came to him with more tobacco and a light. During the 
whole of the day, we did not see any other people about the house, so 
we concluded that there were no more than the farmer, his wife, the 
Hottentot woman, and two children. About two hours after noon 
tle farmer went to the stable and led out his horse, moun, and 
rode away ; we saw him speak to the Hottentot woman when he rode 
off, and she soon after went down the valley with a basket on her 
head, and a long knife in her hand. Then Hastings said it was time 
that we moved, for there was but one woman in the house, and we 
could easily overpower her and get what we wanted ; still there was 
a vreat risk, as she might give the alarm, and we should have to 
escape in the day-time, and might be seen and taken prisoners again, 
However, as it was our only chance, we resolved to go down to the 
farmhouse very cautiously, and be all ready to seize any opportunity. 
We crept down the hill, and gained the fence, which was at the back 
of the farmhouse, without being discovered : we remained there for 
about a quarter of an hour, when, to our great joy, we observed the 
farmer's wife go out of the house, leading a child in each hand; 
appar ntly she wa- <7ing to visit one of her neighbours, for she went 
in the direction of one of .ve other farms. As s‘on as she was a 
hundred yards off, Hastings crept softly throuch the fence, and 
entered the farmhouse by the back door; he came out again, and 
made a sign for us to come in. We found him already in Dossessi on 
of an and a musket, which had been hanging over the fire-pla e, 
and we son handed down the powder-horns and ammunition 
poucts, which were hung up at a diflerent part of the room, away 
froia the fire-pla 

‘Having gained these. Hastinve eet ine to watch at the front door, 
lest anybody should return, while Romer and he looked out for 
something else in the way of provisiuns. We got possession of three 
hams, aud a large loaf of bread as biy a3 a simall washing-tub. With 
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these articles we made our way safe back to our retreat We then 
looked round, and could see nobody in any direction, 80 we presumed 
that we were not discovered. As there was a sort of ravine (all of 
rocks dividing the hill, which we were obliged to pass before we 
zould get ito the valley, unless we went down close to the farm 

house, we agreed thit it would be better at once to cross it durmg 
the day-time, sv that we should get that difficulty over, an], at the 
same time, be further from the farmhouse We did so; and ft und a 
very secure hiding-place, where we lay down, waiting for the sun to 
set before we started on our journey into the intenor. We had not 
been there an hour, before we heard the shrill cry of our friends, the 
Laboons, on the hill which we had left ; and, after that, we perceived 
them going down tow rds the farmhouse, and very busy taking the 
fruit out of the orchard, throwmg 1t from one to the other as fast as 
they could; for you see, these cunning animals had found out that 
the coast was clear, and did not lose so good an opportunity. They 
were still busv with their work, when the Hottentot came in sight 
with the cows ; and when he approached the farmhouse, thev all gave 
a wud <cream, and scainpered off as fast as they could Then, the 
Dutchwoman was seen coming back, and when she had gone into the 
house and spoken to the Hottentot, we heard her crying, as she came 
out avain hy the back door About an hour before dush, the Dutch 
farmer came home on horseback, and, in a few minutes, we knew, by 
the shrieking and screams, that he was beating his wife: for you 
see, sir (that 1s, we suppose it was so), by her leaving the house, 
the baboons had venturcd to rob the orchard , and I have no doubt 
it was tahen for granted that they had carried off the different articles 
missirg im the house; for they will take anything; so if it was 
unfortunate for the poor woman, it was very luchy for us, as it 
remo ved the suspicion of our being there, and occasioned no search 
after us; so we quite forgave the baboons all the annoyance they had 
g ven us in the morning, in consequence of the good turn they had 
Jiu> usin the evening | think I had better leave off now, Via tus 
P'illaain, ag it is getting site ’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


Tue fish-pond was commenced the next morning, Ready, Mr. 
Bearave, and William, went down together to the beach, and, after 
much examination, chose a spot about one hundred yards froin the 
turtle-pond, as most elizible for the purpose; the watcr bens 
shallow, so that at the part farthest from the shore there would not 
be more than three feet. 

“Now, sir,” said Ready, “this 1s a very simple job; all we have 
to do 13, to collect sma!l rocks and stones, pile them up wul-fashion 
inside, and with a slope outside, so as to break the force of the waver 
when the water 1s a little roush: of course, the water will find its 
way through the tones, and will be cons'antly chinged. It’s very 
true, that we can at most times catch fi-h when we want them, bat 
it 19 noc always that we can spare the time, so it’s yust as well to have 
always a certain quantity at hand, to take out at a moment's war ing; 
and we can, of eourse, catch them and put them in here when we 
have nothinz else todo. Juno will be able to come down and take 
th m out with a spear, wh n we ae away and she wants s»ncthing 
for dinner. There's nothing like having a ready supply of provisions 
at a) times.” 
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“But th re are few stones about here, Ready ; we shell have to 
fetch them a long way,” said William 

“Well, then, Master W ll am, let us get the wheels down here, 
and then we can carry a quantity at a time” 

“ But how shall we carry them, Ready ¢ ’ 

“We will sling a tub on the axle; I will go up and get that ready 
and bring 1t down; in the mean time, you and Mr. S agruve can 
éollet al. the svones which are near at hand.” 

Ready soon returned with the wheels, and the tub slung with rope 
on the axle, and by tl at means they found that they coud collect 
the stones very fast ; Mr. Seagrave and Wil iam bmnging them, and 
Ready in the water, bu. ding up the wall. 

“We have quite forgot another job which we must put in hand, 
gir,” observed Ready ; “ but the fish-pond reminds mx of it.” 

“ What 1s that, Reidy ?” 

“ A bathing-place for th children, and indeed for us all; we shall 
want it when the hot wcather comes on, | ut we will put it off till 
then. I can tell you, sir, that although [ dont mind buildin: this 
wall in the shallow water, I shall be very careful when th water 1 
up to my knees, for you don’ know how hold the harks are in these 
lat tudes. When I was at St. Helena, nat very lony ayo, we had a 
melancholy proof of it.” 

“Tell us the story, Rrady ” 

“Why, sir, I could not have believed it possible. I did know an 
instance, something of the hind, when I was in the East Indies ; but 
that was not a shark, but an all gator. A Dutchman, at Tr.ncomalce 
was standing on the beach, fishing in the harbour; an alligator swam 
nght up to him, till his sncut was within two feet of him; but the 
Dutchman being on sl ore, did not care for him, when all of a sudden, 
the alligator turned short round in tke water, and in so doing, with 
his tai’, he tripped up th Dutchman and threw him into the water, 
and then laid ho'd of him, and dived down.” 

“Well, but a shark could not do that; could he?” 

“Yes, sir Two soldiers were standing on the rocks at St Helena; 
th: rocks were out of the water, but the swell just broke over them. 
‘wo sharks swam up to them m th same way as the alligitor did, 
and one of them, with a blow of his tail, turning round the same way, 
tripped one of them off mto the water, which was very deep. His 
comrade was very much frightened and ran to the barracks to tell 
the story. About a week afterwards, a schooner was in Sandy Bay, 
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on the other side of the island, and the people seeing a very lance 
shark under the stern put out a hook with a piece of pork, and 
caught him, they opened him, and found imside of him, t> their 
horror, the wl ole of the body of the s lier, except the legs below 
the neces: the monster had swallowed him wh le, with the excep- 
tio of his legs, which had been nipped off when 1” closed ita jaws, 
| saw the maw and the back bone of the animal at tn2 barracks, and 
it cestainly was the lar est brute ot the hind that I ever witnessed 
in my hie” 

“T really had no idea that they were so bold, Ready.” 

“i, 1s a fact, I assure vou, sr, and therefore we cannot be too 
ec reful how we go into the water. you saw how soon the poor pig 
was dispatched ’ 

“T wonicr how the przs get on, Ready,’ said William 

“YT dare say they have littered by this time, sir; they have no 
want o! food” 

“ But can they eat the coco nuts?” 

“Not the old ones, but they can the young ones, whi h are 
constantly dropping fr m ‘he trees and then there’s plenty ot roote 
for them If we stay lonz here we shill soon have gool sport 
hunting them ; but we must be very care ul, Muter W.lhain ; for 
although they were tame pizs when we Lrous t them on shore, they 
will be wild and very savage in a vely short time. A wild boar 1s 
a formidable animal ” 

“So I believe,” said Mr Seagrare. “how must we hunt 
them ?” 

“Why, sir, with the dogs, and then shoot them. Iam glad that 
Vixen 1s to pup soon ; we shall want more di 75” 

“Tam afraid that we shall have more mouths than we cen find 
foed for” 

“ Never feir that sir, as long as we htc the sea to fish in Doga 
live very well upcn fish, even if 1t is riw , im the northern climes 
they get little else.” 

*W2 chill have some lambs soon, Reidy , shill we cot #” 

*Y 5, sir, T cxpect verv so mn LT wish we hid more food fur the 
¢ mals* they are put rather hard to it j st now; but next yrar, uf 
« fiid more food on the islin1, we must keep the trass near home, 
to make hay and stack it for the wintcr time—or the ramv season 
rather, for there 1s 10 winter .n these Jititudes Tm pretty snr+ we 
shall find some clear land on the scuth of the island, for the rocoa 
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nut grove does not extend so close to the water on that eide as it does 
on the north.” 

“T do so long to go on onr exploring party,” said Williim 

“We must wut a little, sir,” rephed Ready ; “but I don’t know 
whether you will go; we must not all three go at once, and leave 
Mrs. Seagrave alone.” 

“No,” rephed Mr Seazrave, “that would not be fair; either you 
er I mu-+t remain, Williim.” 

William made ro rep'y, but 1t was evident that he was annoyed at 
the idea of not be 2 of the party. They worked very hard that day, 
and the walls rose fast out of the water. At sunset they broke off 
and returncd to the house 

After supper, Ready continued his narrative. “We remained 
conceal d until it w is dirk, and then Histinzs and Romer, each with 
a rouabet on his shoulders and a han it his back, and I, being the 
sme.test, with the riflu and the griat loaf of bread, which was slung 
to me by a string pis ing through a hole bored throuzh thc middle, 
set off on our journey Our intention was to travel north, as we 
knew that wis the road leading from the colony; but Hw ngs had 
decided that we should first vo to the eastward, so as {0 mike what 
we sailors call a circumbendibus, which would keep us ont of the 
general track We pis ed throuzh the dee, sands of False Bay, and 
after that giadually ascended, getting among brushwood and young 
trees ; but we <1 no vigns of cultivation, nor d.d we piss one house 
after we had lett False Bay astern of us, About twelve o'clock we 
were very much fatizued, and longed for a drink of water, but we dd 
not find any, althou,h the moon shone as bright asday We distinct y 
heard, h wever, what we did not much lik:, the howling and cries of 
the wid beasts, which increased as we went on ; still we did not see 
any and tl at was our comfort. At last we were so tired that wi all 
sat «lown on the ledze of a rock. We dared not go oslcep, so we 
vouidined there till dayhght, lstuning to the howling of the animals, 
We none of us spoke, and I presume that Hastings’ and Romer’s 
thoughts we1e the sume as my own, which were, that I would have 
given a great deal to find myselt ~afe and sound agan within the 
pi. on walis, However, daylight came at la-t ; the wild beasts did 
aut prowl any more ; we w uked on till we found a stream of wa er, 
ulire we sa‘ down and took our breakfast, af ir wh «i our courage 
revived, and we talked and laughed as we walkcd on, just as we had 
done before. We now began to ascend the mountains, which Hastings 
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said must be the Swartz or Black Mountains that the soldiers hid 
talked to us about—they might be for all I knew, but they were very 
desolate ; and when night came on we collected brushwood, and cut 
down branches with our large knives, that we might make a fire, not 
only to warm oursel\es, but to scare away the wild bcasts, whose 
howhing had already commenced. We saw two or three dumng the 
day time sunning themselves on the flat rocks—one was a panther, 
we had loa lid our guns: as we passed, it shewed its white tweth, but 
did not move , the others were too far off for us to distinguish what 
they were We lighted our fire and ate our supper; the loaf was 
half gone, ani the hims ul been well cut into—we knew, therefore, 
that very soon we should hive to trust to our guns for procuring food 
As soon as we hid finished our mea’, we lay down by the fire, with 
our muskets loided close to us, and our ammunition place! out of 
dan.er We were so tired, that we wore soon fist asleep It had 
been agreed thit Romer should heep the first watch, and Hastings 
the middle, and I the morning, but Romer fell asleep, and the 
consequence war, that the fire was not hept up It was about mid- 
night that I was awakened by ~ mething breathing hard in my face, 
and just as I could recal my sen cs and open my eyes, I found inyself 
hfted up by my waistband, and the teeth of some animal pincluing iny 
fleh I tried to catch at my musket, but I put out mv wrong hand, 
and laid hold of a still lighted brand out of the fire, which I darted 
ito the anim tl’s face , 1t let me drop directly, and ran away ” 

“ What a providential escape '” said Mr. Seagrave 

“Yes, it was, mvam, the animal wasa hycna_ F rtunately they 
area very coward y sort of beast ; still, had it not been for the hyhted 
stick, 11 wou d have carried me off, for I was very smill then, «nd it 
hited me up a» if [ wasa feather in its mouth The shout I gave 
woke Hastin:, who seized his musk:t and fired I was wry 
much frightened, as you may suppose As for Romer, he never wohe 
till we pushed him hard, he was so comp'etely knocked up ‘Tina 
affair, of co.rse, made us more cautious, and afterwards we ' ghted 
two fires, and sl pt between them, cne always remaining on thie 
watch Fora week we travelled on, and as soon as we were over the 
mountains, we turned our heads to the northward We now were 
away from rochs and brushwood, and entered a larze plun Our 
provi-iun» were all gone, and we were one day without an» ; but we 
killed an autelcpe called a spring bock, which gave us provisions for 
three or four ilays : there was no want >f game after we nad descended 
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into the piain 1 forgot to mention, however, a narrow escape we 
hac, just before we had left an extensive fore.t on the side of the 
mountain, We had walked till past noon, and were very 12uch 
tired ; we decided npon taking our dinner under a large tree, aal we 
threw ourselves down in tle shade. Ha-tings was lying on Tis back, 
with his eyes looking upwards, when he perceived on a lower brunch 
of the tree, a panther, which lay along it, his green eyes fixed upon 
us, aad ready to spring: le seized his musket, and fired it without 
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taking aim, for there was no time; but the ball entered the stoma-h 
of the animal, and, as it appeared, div ded its back-bone. Down eine 
the heast, within three or four feet of where we lay, with a loud rour, 
and immediately crouched to spring upon Romer ; but it could not, 
‘or the back-bone being broken, it had not any power in its hinder 
quarters, so it raised up its fore quarters, and ther dropp ad down 
again. I never saw such raze and fury in an animal in my life. At 
first we were too much frightened to fire; but, perceiving that the 
beast could not spring, Hastings snatched the musket from Rom r 
and shot it throngh the head.” 

“That was, indeed, another wonderful escape,” dbserved Mra 
Seagrave 
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“Tt was, m1a’am ; but do you know, we cared less for danger every 
time we ran into it. We were now obliged to hunt for our livelihood, 
and we became bolder than ever. Our clothes were all in rags ; but 
we had plenty of powder and ammunition ; there were hundreds and 
hundreds of antelopes and gnus in the plain—indeed, sometimes it 
was lunpussible to count them. We didn’t want for provisions, s assure 
yun ; but this plentiful supply of game was the c¢ use of our being in 
grcater danger, for now, for the first time, we heard the roar of the 
lions every night Of all the noises I ever heard, it is certainly the 
one which, to my mind, is the most terrible. We made large fires to 
keep them off, but I assure you they often made us tremble when 
they came near to us.” 

“Did you ever meet with one in the day-time ?” said William. 

“Yes, sir; we often saw them, but they never attacked us, and we 
were too much afraid to fire at them. Once, we met one face to face. 
We bad killed an antelope called a hartebeest, and, with our muskets 
on our shoulders, were running to secure it, having marked where it 
fell in the high grass. Just as we came up to the spot of grass, we 
heard a roar, and found ourselves not ten yards from a lion, who was 
lving on the top of the beast we had killed, his eyes flashing fire at 
us, and half raising himself, as if ready fora spring. We all took to 
our heels as fast as we could. I never looked back till I was out of 
brrath: but the lion was content with our running away, and did net 
tuke the trouble to follow us. We went to sleep that night wirhont 
our supper. Well, sir, we had been travelling, we really hardly knew 
where, but certainly in a northerly direction, for three week-, and 
were quite worn out: we now all agreed that we had done a very 
twolish thing, and wuld gladly have gone back again. We walked 
a.ong the whole day without spc aking to one another, except when it 
was necessary to hunt for provisions ; for my part, I declare that ™ 
was willing to le down and die, if I could have so done, and [ became 
quite indifferent to the roaring of the lions, and felt as if I ehould be 
giad if one would have made a meal of me; when, one morning, we 
fell in with a party of natives. We could not speak to trem, but hey 
appeared very peaceable and well disposed. They were of the Kwrroo 
tribe, as they told us Ly pointing to themselves, and saying, ‘ Karroos,’ 
and then they pointed to us, and said ‘Dutch.’ We shot game, and 
gave it to them, which pleased them very much, and they remained 
with us for five or six days. We tried by signs to inquire of them, if 
there were any I)utch settlement about there; and they understood 
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us, anc said that t, ere was, in a direction which they pointed ont t- 
ua, to the north-east We offered them a present if they would show 
us the way, for we hal mide up oir minds that we would give 
ourselves up to the Dutch, and go back to pmson Two of the men 
agreed to go with us; the rest of the tribe, with the women and 
ch ldren, went southward The next day we armved at 3 Duin 
settlement of three or four farmhouses, call.d Gracf Reyneta ; but a 
must leave off now, for it 1s past bed tim ” 


| 
| 





\ | 
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CHAPTER VXXVUE 


THE construction of the fil pond provceded rapidly, and on the 
thirt day it wis nearly complete As soon as all the walls were 
fmished, Ready thres ont sand and shingle, so as to innke the part 
next to the beach ne r'y as deep as the other , so chat there might be 
eufficient water to prevent the gulls ive man of war bir ls from darting 
@dowe « 1 striking the fish While Reily was thus employed, Mr, 
Seagrave and William collected m>re ro ks, so as to divide the pond 
nto four part et tne same time e!lowinz 2 communication between 
<a part These inside walls, as well as the outside, were made of 
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sufficient width to walk upon ; by which means they would hare al] 
the fish within reach of the spear, in case they wished to take them 
out, The day after the pond was completed the weather changed, but 
the storms were not so violent as at the commencement of the ramy 
season. The rain poured down with great force, but 1t was not 
eccompinied with such ternfic thunder and lightning, nor were the 
storms of so lung continuance, generally cllaring up after a {uw hours. 
In the intervals of fine weather they cau_lit a gieat many fish, which 
they put into the pond, so that it was well stochca. But a circuin- 
stance occurred, which was the occasion of great alarm to them all ; 
which was, that one evening Wil] am was taken with a shivering and 
complained very much of a pain in Jus head Ready had promiwd 
to zontinue his narrative on that evening, but William was too 1ll to 
sit up. He was put into bed, and the next morning he was im a 
violent fever Mr Seagrave was much al irmcd, as the symptoms 
were worse cvery hour, and Realy, who had sat up with him dunn, 
the night, called Mr Seagrave out of tne li use, and said, “ This 1s a 
bad case, sir: Master Williain was woth ng yesterday with his hat 
off, and I fear that he has been struck ly the sun It’s a pity but we 
had some one who could take some blo»\ trom him” 

“T have a lancet,” said Mr Seagrave; “but I rea ly have never 
tled anybody in my life’ 

“Nor have I, sir; but if you have a lei cet, I think it 18 our duty 
to try. If you think that you cannot, I wl do my best; u 18 a 
very simple operation.” 

“ Well, Ready, one of us must do it, I belive.” 

“Perhaps my hand will be m st steady w this instance, sur,” 
observid Ready ; “I'm fearful of the fever gorrg to his brain ” 

“TI would prefir your attemp ing it, Rady, I aust say,’ replied 
Mr Seasrave , “my hand wou!d not be steady, J tremble so for my 
dear child” 

They went into the house asain. Mr. Seagrav found his luce, 
and Roady bound up Wi''ius arm. As soon ¢s the vein war 
swelled, be held it firm under the ball of his thumb, and was 
succcsefi: in the first attempt. By the advice of Ready, a great de il 
of blood was takin from the sufferer, who appeared tu be much 
relieved by the operation. His arm was then binda-ed, and, having 
drank a | ttle water, which he asked for, he azan was lud apon hu 
pillow The next day the fever was as violent as ever William 
was bled azain, and his mother watched over him with anxiety and 
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fn tears. The poor boy was for many days in great danger; and 
the cheerful house wa now one ef gloom and silence How furvent 
were now the morn ng and evening prayers ; how often durn g the 
day did his parents offer up a petition to heaven for their dcr boy’s 
recovery. The weather became finer every day, and it ws a mo t 
impossible to keep Tommy qmet: Juno went out with him and 
Albert every morning, and kept them with her while she cooxe, 
and, fortunately, Vixen had pupped, and, when Juno vould no 
longer amuse them, she brought them two of the puppies to play 
with As for the quiet, meek little Carolme, she would remain 
during the whole day holding her mother’s hand, and watching her 
brother, or working with her necdle by the side of hs bed 

Ready, who could not be idle, had taken the hammcr and cold 
ch sel to make the salt-pan, at which he worked during those 
portions of the day in which his services were not required in doors ; 
and as he sat chipping away the roch, his thoughts were «\er upon 
Wilham, for he dearly loved the boy for his amiable disposition and 
his cleverness , and many a time during the day woul! he stop luis 
work, and the teirs would run down his cheeks as he offered up his 
petition to the Aluughty, that the boy might be spired to his 
afficted parents And those prayers were heard, for, on the ninth 
d y, Wilham was pronounced by Readv and Mr Segiave to have 
much les fever, and shortly aftcrwards 1t left him altogcther ; but 
he was so weak that he could not raise hiniself in Ins Led for two or 
three days , and it was not till more than a fortmght alter the fever 
had lcft him that he could go out of the house The joy that was 
eypressed by them all when the chinge tooh place may be imagined ° 
nor were the thanksgivings less fervent than had been the prayers 
During his convalescence, as there was nothing else to do, Mr 
Seagrave and Ready, wlio now went gladly to their work, determined, 
as the «alt pan was finished, that they would mike a bathing place 
Juno came to their assistance, and was very useful im assisting to 
drag the whee's which brou,ht the rock and stones; and Tommy 
was also brought d wn, thit he might be out of the way while 
Mr. Scagrave and Caroline watc' ed the imsalid By the time that 
William we able to go out of the house, the bathing-place was 
finished, and there was no long«r any fear of the sharks Wilham 
came down to the beach with his mother, and looked at the work 
which ha” becn done , he was much pleased with it, and said, “Now, 
Ready, ¥ dave finished cve1ything at home for the present ; all we 
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have to do is to explore the island, ani to go to the cove and exam.ne 
our collection from the wreck.” 

‘Very true, Master William ; and the wea*her has been so fine. 
that I think we may venture upon one or the other in a few days 
more but not till you are str nger, for you must not be left alone 
with your mamma until you are quite well.” 

“ Be left, Ready! why, I was to go with you.” 

“No, Master William, that cannot be now. Suppose we were to 
have a storm, and you were to get wet, and have to sleep in your 
wet clothes, you mi_ht be taken with the fever again, and that when 
you were a long way from home: we must be prudent for a time. 
Sit down on the rock and enjoy that nice breeze; it will do you 
good ; but you must not stay too long.” 

“T shall soon be strong again, Ready ; thank God for his goodness.” 

“JT have no doubt of it, Master William ; and we have good reason 
to thank God, for we could ill spare you. I am going to take a 
turtle out of the pond, for we must fecd you well, and make you 
strong.” 

“Tt’s a long while since you have gone on with your story, 
Ready,” said William, after they had taken their supper; “I wish 
you would do so now, as I am sure I shall not be tired.” 

“With pleasure, Master Willam,” replied Ready ; “but can you 
remember where [ left off, for my memory is none of the best ?” 

“Oh yes; if you recollect, you had just arrived at a Dutch 
farmer’s house, in company with the savages, at a place called Graef 
Reynets, I think.” 

“Very true, sir. Well then, the Dutch farmer came out when he 
saw Us coming, and asked us who we were. We told him that we 
were English prisoners, and that we wished to give ourselves up to 
the authorities. He took away our arms and ammunition, and said 
that he was the authority in that part, which was tiue enough ; and 
then he said, ‘You'll not run away without arms and ammunition, 
that’s certain. As for sending you to the Cape, that I may noi be 
able to do for months ; so if you wish to be fed well, you must work 
well while you're here.’ We replied, that we should be very vlad to 
make ourselves useful, and then he sent us some dinner by a 
Hottentot girl, and shewed us a-small room for us to skepin. But 
we soon found out that we had to dcal with an ill-tempered, brutal 
fellow ; and that be gave us plenty of hard work, but by no means 
plenty of food. He would not trust us with guns, s0 the Hottentote 
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went out with the cattle, but he gave us p'enty of work to do about 
the house ; and at last he treated us vcry cruelly. When he wis 
short of provisions for the Hottentots and other slaves, of whom he 
had a good many, he would go out with the other farmers who hved 
near him, and shoot quaggas for them to eat. Nobody but a 
Hottentot could lve upon such flesh.” 

“ What is quacga ?” 

“A wild ass, partly covered with stripes, but not so much as the 
zebra ; a pretty animal to look at, but the flech is very bad. Well, 
sir, he at last would give us nothing to eat but quaggas, the same as 
the Hottentots, while he and his family—for he had a wife and five 
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children—lived upon mutton and the flesh of the antelope, which is 
very excellent eating. We asked him to allow us a gun to procure 
tcttcr food, and he kicked Romer so unmereifully, that he could not 
a rk for two days afterwards. As for the poor Hottentots and 
slaves, they were flogzed every day, with a whip made of the hide of a 
rhinoceros, a terrible thing, which cut into the flesh at every blow. 
Our lives became quite a burden to us; we were employed all day 
on the farm one way or another. and every day he was more brutal 
towards us. At last we azreed that we would stand it no longer, and 
ore evening Hastings told him ro This put him into 9 grcat rage, 
aud he called two of the slaves, and ordered them to tse him to the 
N 2 
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waggon wheel, swearing that he would cut every bit of skin off his 
body, and he went into his house to get his whip The slaves had 
hold of Hastings, and were tying him up, for they dared not disobey 
their master, when he said to us, ‘If I am flogged this way, 1t wi 1 be 
all over with us, Now’s your time; run back behind the hou-e, and 
when he coms out with the whip, do you go in and seize the 
muskets, which are always ready loaded, Hold him at bay tall I get 
clear, and then we will get away somehow or another. You must du 
it, for I am sure he will flog me till I am dead, and he will shoot you, 
aS runaway prisoners, as he did his two Hottentots the other day’ 
As Romer and I thought this very probable, we did as Hastings told 
us; and when the Dutchman had gone toward» him where he was 
tied up, about fifty yards from the house, we went in. The farmer's 
wife was in bed, having just given birth to another clild, and the 
children we cared not for. We seized two muskets and a large knife, 
and came out just asthe Dutchman had struck the first blow with 
the rhinozeros wh p, which was so severe, that 1t took away poor 
Hastings breath We went up; he turned round and caw us: we 
levelled our muskets at lum, and he stopped. ‘Anoth r blow, and 
well shoot you, cried Rom rv. ‘Yes,’ cmed 1; ‘we er only boys, 
but you've Englishmen to deal with.” Whin we came up, Romer 
hcpt his piece levelled at the Dutchman, wlle I passed him, and 
with the hmife cut the thongs which bound Hastings. The Dutch- 
maz turned pale and did not speak, he was so frightened, and the 
slave. Tan away. As soon as Hastings was free, he seized a large 
wooden mallet, used for driving in stakes, and struck the Dutchman 
down to the earth, crying out, ‘ That, for flogging an Englishman, 
you rascal.’ While the man lay senseless or dead—I didn’t know 
whi.h at the time—we tied him to the waggon wheels, and returning 
tc the house, seized some ammun tion and other ar iclcs which might 
be useful. We then went to the stables, and took the three bc st 
horses which the Dutchman had, put some corn in a sack for each of 
them, took some cord for halters, mounted, and rode iway as fast as 
we could. As we knew that we should be pursucd, we first galloped 
away as if we were going eastward, to the Cape ; and then, as soon as 
we were on ground which would not shew the tracks of our hoisey’ 
hoofs, we turned round to the northward. in the direction of th: 
Bushman country. It was dark scon aftcr we had altered our 
course ; but we travelled all night, and althoush we heard the roar- 
ing of the lions a. « distance we met with no accident, At daylight 
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we re ted our hor-es, and gave them some corr, an‘ then sat down to 
eat some of the provisions wc had brought with us” 

“ How long were you wi hi the firmer it Grief Reyncts?” 

“ Nearly eight months, sir, and during that tame we could not 
only peak Dutch, but we could make ourselves understood by the 
Hottentots and other natives ; besides which, we had a good know- 
ledge of the country, and knew what to do when we travelled While 
we were eating we held a consultation bow we should proceed We 
were aware that the Dutchmen would shoot us if they came up with 
us, and that they would come out 1n strong force against us; and we 
were afraid that we had killed the man, and if so, they would hang 
us as soon as we got to the Cape; so we were at a great loss to know 
how to act. At last we decided that we would cross the country of 
the Bushmen, and get to the s:a side, to the northwurd of the Cape 
Having done talking, we took the saddles off our ho,>es, and tethered 
them where there was good grass, for you see, sir, 1f we had not 
made them fast they would have galloped bach to the farm. We 
determined that 1t would be better to travel at night, as there would 
be less fear of the wild beasts, or of beg seen ; so we went fast 
asleep for many hours Towards the evening, we found water for 
the horses, and then we fed them gain, and proceeded on our journey 
I won't tell what passed every day for a fortnight by which time we 
had pretty well killed our horses, and we were compelled to stop 
amcng a tribe of Gorraguas, I think they called them, a very mild, 
inoffensive people, who supplied us with milk, and treated us very 
kindly We had some adventures, nevertheless One day as we were 
pissing bya tuft of small trees, a rhinoceros charged upon my horse, 
which very narrowly escaped by wheeling short 1uund and getting 
behind him , the beast then made off without meddling with us any 
more Every day we used to shoot some an’mal or other, for pro- 
vision: sometimes it was a gnu, @ Very curious creature, something 
hetween an antelope and a bull; at other times it was one of the 
antelope kind—there were plenty of them 

“Well, we stayed for three wecks with these people, and gave our 
horses time to refresh themselves ; and then we set off vain, keeping 
more towards the coast as we went southward, for the Gorraguas 
told us that there was a fierce native tribe, cal cd Kaffers, to the north. 
ward, who would certainly kill us if we went thcre The fact 18, we 
did not know what todo. We had left the Cape without any exact 
idea where we should go to, like foolish boys as we were, and we 
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became more entangled with dithculties every day. At last we 
decided that 1t would be better to find our way | ack to the Cape, and 
deliver ourselves up as prisoners, for we were tired out with fatigue 
and constant danger. All that we were afraid of was, that we had 
hilled the Dutch farmer at Graef Reynets, who had treated us so 
br itally ; but Hastings said he did not care; that was his business, 
ani he would take his chance’ so when we bade adieu to the 
Gorraguas, who were quite satisfied with our presentins them with 
all the buttons we could spare, we turned our hor ev’ heads to the 
south-east, so to make the »ea and go to the southvard at the same 
time. 

“T have now to mention a most melancholy event which occurred, 
Two days after we had recommenced our travels, in passing through 
some hich grass, we stumbled on a lion, which was devouring a gnu, 
Romer, who happened to be some ten yards foremost of the three, was 
so alarmed that he fired at the animal, which we had agreed never 
to do, as it was folly to enrige so powerful a beast, when our purty 
was so small The lion was slightly wounded ; he gave a roar that 
m ght have been heard for a mile, sprang upon Romer, and with one 
blow of his paw knocked him off the saddle into the bushes Our 
horses, which were frightened, wheelcd round and fled, for the animal 
was evidently about to attack us As it was, he did make one bound 
in our dircction ; we could not pull up until we had gone half a mile ; 
and when we did, we saw the lion had torn down the horse which 
Romer had ridden, and was drazgins away the carcave to the mzht at 
asort of acanter, without any apparent effort on his part We waited 
till he was well off, and then rode back to the spot where Romer had 
fallen: we soon found him, but he was quite dead; the blow with 
the lion’s paw had fractured his skull 

“We had no means of burying him, poor fellow! so we covered 
him up with bushes. and left him We were both very melancholy ; 
indeed as I rode on, [ cmed for nearly an hour; and Hastings never 
spolhe a word until 1t was time for us to rest the horses I ought to 
have said that the Gorraguas told us not to travel by night, but by 
day ; and we had done so in consequence of their advice I believe 
it was very good advice, notwithstanding this unfortuna e accident, 
for we found that when we had travelled all mht the hons had 
more than once followed us the whole time; and indeed I have often 
thought since that we were altogether indebted to His mercy who 
ordereth all things, both in heaven and earth, that we escaped so 
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well as we did. Three days after poor Romer’s death we first saw 
the wide ocean again ; and it appeared to us as if we had fallen in 
with an old friend. We kept near the coast, but we soon found out 
that we could not obtain the supply of game, or fuel for our fires at 
night, so well as we could in the interivr, and we agreed to get away 
from the coast again. We had a dreary plain to pass over, and we 
were quite famt for want of food—for we had been without any for 
nearly two days-——when we came upon an ostrich. Hastings put his 
horse to his specd, but 1t was of no use—the ostrich ran much faster 
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than the horse could. I reme ned behind, and, to my great joy, 
discovered his nest, with thirteen large eggs in it. Hastings soon 
came back, with his horse panting and out of wind. We sat down, 
lighted a fire, and roasted two of the eggs: we made a good dinner 
of them, and having put four more on our saddle bows, we continued 
our journey. For three weeks more we had nothing but difficulty 
and suffering. One forenoon, at last, we saw the Table Mountain, 
and were as glad to see it as if we had seen the white cliffs of Old 
England. We pushed on our horses with the hopes of being once 
more comfortably in prison before night; when, as we neared the 
bay, we observed that English cclours were flying on beard of the 
vez,ela in the road. This surprised us very much ; but soon after 
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that we met an English soldier, who told us that the Cape had been 
taken by our forces more than six monthsago This was a joyful 
surpr se, as you may suppose. We rode into the town, and reported 
oursel\es to the main-guard ; the governer sent for us, heard our 
story, and sent us to the admiral, who took us on board of his own 
ship. Now, Master William, as this tsa good place to leave off at, 
and you must be rather tired, I think we had better all go to bed.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


THE next morning, as there was no particular work ca hand, 
Ready and Mr. Seagrave took the 1 nes to add to the stock of the 
fish-pond. As the weather was fine and cool, Wilham arc mpanied 
them, that he might have the benefit of the fresh air, As they 
passed the garden, they ob-erved that the seeds sown had already 
sprung up an inch or two above the gicand ec that, apparently, 
none of them had missed While Pi ic* 1nd Mr Seagrave were 
fishing, and William sitting near them “Wishem said to his father— 

“ Many of the islands near us are inhabited ; are tl ey not, papa?” 

“Yes, but not those very near us, I believe At atl events, I never 
heard any voyagers mention having seen inhab tants on the isles near 
which we suppose the one we are on to be.” 

“What sort of people are the islanders 1n these seas ?” 

“They are various. The New Zealanders are the most advanced 
in civilization, but still they are said to be cannibals. The natives of 
Van Diemen’s Land and Australia are some portions of them of a 
very degraded class—indeed, little bett r than the beasts of the field : 
I believe them to be the lowest in the scale of all the human race.” 

“JT beg your pardon,’’ said Ready, “but I have seen them; ind 
I think I can mention a people, not very numerous indeed, who are 
still more like the beasts of the field. I saw them once ; and, at first, 
thought they were animals, and not human beimgs,” 

“ Indeed, Ready ; where may that be!” 

“In the Great Andaman Isles, at the mouth of the Bay of Bengal. 

“TY once anchored in distress in Port Cornwallis—a splendid 
harbour, which w uld hold the whole Cnzlish navy—and the 
morning after we »r horcd, we saw some blach things going upon all 
fours under the trees that came down to the watcr’s edue. We got 
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the telesvope—-for we were a mile or more off the shor-—and we per- 
ceived then that they were men and women, for they stood upright,” 

“Did you ever come into contact with them ?” 

“No, sir, I did not; but I met, at Calcutta, a soldier who had: 
for at one time the East-India Company intended making a gettle- 
ment on the island, and sent some troops there. He said that they 
had caught two of them; that they were not more than four feet 
high, excessively stupid and shy; they had no clothes on of any 
description ; they had no houses or huts to live in, and all that they 
did was to pile up some bushes to keep the wind off.” 
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“Had they any arms?” 

“Yes, sir, they had bows and arrows; but so miserably made, 
and so small, that they could not kill anything but very small birds. 
The natives let fly several arrows at the suldiers when they met, and 
the soldiers picked them out of their coats, for they had not penetrated 
any further.” 

“ Well, I do believe, by your description, that the Andaman Isles 
natives are even lower in the scale than the New Hollanders. What 
did they do with the two whom they captured ?” 

“Let them go again, sir ; for they would not speak or eat, ar ¢ they 
would have died had they been kept.” 
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“Where did the people come from who inhabited these islands, 
papa ?” 

“That is difficult to say, William, but it 13 supposed that they 
have become inhabited nm much the came way 1s this, oar islard, 
has been—that 1s, by people in cinoes or b ats driven out to sci, and 
savins their lives by effecting a landing, as we have done 

“Yes, sir,” replied Ready , “I believe thats the truth, I heard say 
that the Andaman Isles w ere supposed to have bccn first inhabited by 
a slaver full of nesroes, who were wrecked on the coast in a typhoon 

“What 1s a typhoon, Ready ?” 

“Tt 1s much the same asa hurricane, Master William ; 1t comes 
on in India at the change of the monsoons” 

“But what are monsoons, Ready?’ 

“Winds that blow re,ular from one quarter so many months 
during the year, and then chine round and blow from another just 
as long”? 

“And what are the trade winds, which I heard poor Captain 
Osborn talking about after we left Mdeira?” 

“Lhe trade winds blow on the cquator, and several de,rees north 
and south of it, from the cast to the west, following the course of 
the sun” 

“Ts it the sun which produces these winds?” 

“Yes, the extreme heat of the sun between the tropics rarefies the 
air 1. the carth turns round md the trade winds are produced by 
th ru ling in of the less heated air You know that if there 1s a 
lu. fire in a room, there 1s a continual draft of cold air rushing 
mto the room towards 1t; 1m the same way the heat of the sun 
pr duces the trade winds” 

“Yes, Master William; and the trade winds produce what they 
call the Gulf stream,” observed Ready 

“How is that? I have | eard it spoken of, papa” 

“The winds, constantly following the sun across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and blowing from east to west, have great effuct upon the sca, 
wh ch is forced up into the Gulf of Mcxico (where it 1s stopped by 
the shores of America), so that 1t 1s many feet hizher in the Gulf 
than in the ea tern pirt of the At'antic This accumulation of water 
must of course find a vent somewhere, and it does in what 15 called 
ube Gulf stream, by which the waters are pourcd out, running very 
strong to the northward, along the shorcs of America, and then west- 
ward, passing not far from Newfoundland, until its strength 1s spent 
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somewhere to the northward of the Azores, or Western Is.es, which 
yon remember seeing on the chart when we were making o.1r passage 
out.” 

“The Gulf stream, Master William,” said Ready, “is always 
several degrees warmer than the sea in general, which is, ‘hey say, 
owing to its waters remaining in the Gulf of Mexico so long, where 
the heat of the sun is so great ; and we always know when we are 
in the stream, by the sea-weed which it brings away with it and 
which is seen floating on the surfuce,” 

‘What do you mean by the land and sea breezes in the West 
Indies, and other hot climates, papa?” 

“Tt is the wind first blowing off from the shore, and then blowing 
from the sea towards the shore, during certain hours of the day, 
which it does regularly every twenty-four hours. This is also the 
effect of the heat of the sun. The sea breeze commences in the 
morning, and in the afternoon it dies away, when the land breeze 
commences, which lasts till midnight. 

“You observe, William,” continued Mr. Seagrave, “that all these 
effects in tropical countries are produced by natural causes; but they 
are, neverthe ess, proofs of the goodness of that Almighty hand, who 
has so fashioned the world, that from natural causes, easy to be 
explained, effects are produced which are beneficial to mankind. 
For instance, who could inhabit the islands in the West Indies, if 
the land and sea breezvs did not regularly blow, 80 as to cool the 
heated surface of the earth? In the same way, if the trade winds 
did not continually blow, and if calms and light airs prevailed in the 
seas which are under the burning sun of the equator, the heat would 
be such as to render the voyage insupportable.” 

“That it would, sir,” replied Ready ; “there are latitudes close ts 
the trade winds, where the wind is not certain, where ships have been 
becalmed for weeks; the crews have exhausted the water on board, 
and they have suffered dreadfully. We call them the Horse latitudes 
—why, I do not know; but I believe it is that the horses which they 
uced to send out are, of course, the first sacrificed when the water runs 
short. But it is time for us to leave off, and for Master William to 
go into the house.” 

They returned home, and after supper Ready went on with his 
narrative. 

“T Jeft off at the time that I was sent on board of the man-of-war, 
and 1 was put down on the books as a supernumerary boy. I was on 
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board of her for nearly four years, and we were sent about from port 
tc port, and from clime to clime, until I grew a strong, tall lad, and 
was put into the mizen-top I found it very comfortable, I did my 
duty and the consequence was, I never was punished ; fora man may 
acrve on board of a man-of-war without fcar of being punished, if he 
only does his duty, and the duty is not very hard either ; not like on 
buard of the merchant vessels, where there are so few hands—there 
it is hard work Of course, there are some captains who command 
men-of war who are harsh and severe—what they call martinets in the 
service ; but it was my good fortune to be witha very mild and steady 
captain, who was very sorry when he was obliged to punish the men, 
although he would not overlook any improper conduct The only 
thing which was a source of constant unhappiness to me was, that I 
could not get to England again, and see my mother. I had written 
two or three letters, but nevcr had an answer; and at last I became 
so impatient, that I determined to run away the very first opportunity 
which might offer. We were then .titioned in the West Indies, and 
I had very often consultations with Hastings on the subject, for he 
was quite as anxious to get away as I was, and we had agreed that 
we would start off together the very first opportunity. At last we 
anchored in Port Royal, Jamaica, and there was a large convoy of 
West India ships, laden with sugar, about to sail immeliately We 
knew that if we could get on board of one, they would secrete us until 
the time of sailing, for they wcre short-handcd enough, the mcn of- 
war having pressed every man they could lay their hands upon 
There was but one chance, and that was by swimmirg on board of one 
of the vessels during the night time, and that was easy enough, as 
they were anchored not a hundred yards from our own smp What 
we were afraid of were the sharks, which were so plentiful in the 
hirbour. However, the night before the convoy was to sail we made 
up our minds that we would run the risk, for we were so impatient 
to escape that we did not care for anything It was mn the middle 
watch—I recollect it, and shall recollect it all my life, as 1f 1t were 
last nizht—that we lowered ourselves down very softly from the bows 
of the ship, and as soon as we were in the water we struck out ror one 
of the West Indiamen cloce tous The sentry at the gangway saw 
the light mm the water made by our swimm ng through 1t, and he 
hailed, of course: we gave no answer, but swam as fast as we could ; 
for, after he had hailed we heard a bu tle, and we knew that the officer 
of the watch was manning a oat to ond aftr us, 1 had just caught 
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hold of the cable of the West Indiaman, and was about to climb up 
by it, for I was a few yards before Hastings, when I heard a loud 
shriek, and, turning round, perceived a shark plunging down with 
Hustings in his jaws. I was so frightened, that for a short time I 
conld not move: at last I recovered myself, and began to climb up 
by the cable as fast as I could. I was just in time, for another shark 
made a rush at me; and although I was clear out of the water more 
than two feet, he sprung up and just caught my shoe by the heel, 
which he took down with him, Fear gave me strength, and in a 
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second or two afterwards I was up at the haw-eholes, and the men on 
board, who had been looking over the bows, and had witnessed poor 
Hastings’ death, helped me on board, and hurried me down below, 
for the boat from our ship was now nearly alongside. When the 
officer of the boat came on board, they told him they had perceived 
us both in the water, close to their vessel, and that the sharks had 
taken usdown. As the shriek of Hastings was heard by the people 
in the boat, the officer believed that it was the case, and returned to 
the ship. I heard the drum beat to quarters on board of the man-of- 
war, that they might ascertain who were the two men who had 
attempted te swim away, and a few minutes afterwards they beat the 
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retreat, having put down D. D. against my name on the books, as well 
as against that of poor Hastings.” 

“What does D. D. mean ?” 

“D. stands for discharged from the service; D, D. stands for 
dead,” replied Ready; “and it was only through the mercy of 
Providence that I was not s0.” 

“Tt was a miraculous escape indeed,” observed Mr. Seagrave, 

“Yes, indeed, sir; I can hardly describe my sensati ns for some 
hours afterwards. I tried to sleep, but could not—I was in agony. 
The moment I slumbered, I thought the shark had hold of me, and 
I would start up and shriek ; and then I said my prayers and tried 
to go to sleep again, but it was of no use. The captain of the West 
Indiaman was afraid that my shrieks would be heard, and he sent 
me down a tumbler of rum to drink off ; this composed me, and at 
last I fell into a sound sleep. When I awoke, I found that the ship 
was underweigh and with all canvas set, surrounded by more than a 
hundred other vessels; the mcn-of-war who took charge of the 
convoy firing guns and making signals incessantly. It was a 
glorious sight, and we were bound for Old England. I felt so happy, 
that I thought I would risk the jaws of another shark to have 
regained my liberty, and the chance of being once more on shore 
in my own country, and able to go to Newcastle and see my poor 
mother.” 

“TY am afraid that your miraculous escape did you very little good, 
Ready,” observed Mrs. Seagrave, “if you got over it so soon.” 

“Indeed, madam, it was not so; that was only the feeling which 
the first sight of the vessels underweigh for England produced 
upon me. I can honestly say, that I was a better and more serious 
person ; not but what I am bad enough and a sinful creature now, 
but I was from that day better than I was before. The very next 
night, when I was in my hammock, I prayed very fervently ; and 
there happened to be a very good old Scotchman on bvard, the 
second mate, who talked very seriously to me, and pointed out how 
wonderful had been my preservation, and I felt it. It was he who 
first read the Bible with me, and made me understand it, and, I may 
cay, become fond of it. I did my duty on our passage home as a 
seaman before the mast, and the captain was pleased with me. I 
had told the history of my life to the second mate, and he pointed 
out to me how foolish and wrong I] had been to leave my mother 
and refuse the assistance of Mr. Masterman. I felt that he was right, 
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snd I felt more impatient than ever to throw myself mto my 
mother’s arms and ask her forgiveness, The ship I was in was 
bound to Glasgow, and we parted company with the convoy at 
North Foreland, and arrived safe in port. The captain took me to 
the owners, who paid me fifteen guineas for my services during the 
voyage home ; and as soon as I received the money, I set off for 
Newcastle as fa t as I could. I had taken a place on the outside of 
the coach, and I entered into conversation with a gentleman who sat 
next tome. I soon found out that he belonged to Newcasule, and I 
first inquired if Mr. Masterman, the ship-builder, was still alive. 
He told me that he had been dead about three months, ‘And to 
whom did he leave his money 1?’ I asked, ‘for he was very rich, and 
had no kin.’ ‘He had no relations,’ replied the gentleman, ‘and he 
left all his money to build an hospital and almshoust-. He hada 
partner in his business latterly, and he left the yard and all the stores 
to him, I believe, because he did not know whom to leave it to. 
There was a lad whom I knew for certain he intended to have 
adopted and to have made his heir—a lad of the name of Ready ; but 
he ran away to sea, and has never been heard of since. It is supposed 
that he was lost in a prize, for he was traced so far. Foolish boy 
that he was, he might now have been a min of fortune.’ 

“<Very foolish indeed,’ replied I. 

“* Yes; but he has harmed more than himself. His poor mother, 
who doted upon him, as soon as she heard that he was lost, pined 
away by degrees, and ’— 

“<You don’t mean to say that she is dead ?’ interrupted I, seizing 
the gentleman by the arm. 

“<Yes” replied he, looking at me with surprise; ‘she died last 
year of a broken heart.’ 

“T fell back on the luggage behind me, and should have fallen off 
the coach if the gentleman had not held me. He called to the coach- 
man to pull up the horses, and they took me down, and put me 
inside ; fortunately there was no one there ; and as the coach rolled 
on, I cried as if my heart would break.” 

Ready appeared so very much affected, that Mr. Seagrave propused 
that he should leave off his history for the present, and that they 
should retire to rest. 

“Thank you, sir, it will be better ; for I feel my old eyes dim with 
tears, even now. It’sa dreadful thing in alter-life to reflect upon, 
that your fovlish conduct has hastened the death of a most kind 
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mother; but so it was, Master William, and I give you the truth for 
your advantage. I told you that portions of my life would serve as 
@ warning ; let them not be thrown away upon you, God bless you, 
sir! God bless you, madam! Good-night,” 


CHAPTER XL 


A Frew mornings afterwards, Juno came in before breakfast with 
six eggs in her apron, which she had found in the hen house 

“Look, Missy Seagrave—fowis lay eggs—soon have plenty—plenty 
for Master Willham—make him well again—and plenty for chickens 
by and by.” 

“You haven’t tahen them all out of the nests, Juno, have you?” 

“No, Missy ;—lcave one m each ncst for hen to see.” 

“Well, then, we will keep them for William, and I hope, as you 
say, it will make him strong agun” 

“Tam getting quite strong now, mother,” replied William; “I 
think it would be better to leave the egss for the hens te sit upon.” 

“No, no, William; your health is of more consequence than having 
early chickens ” 

‘Tommy likes eggs very much,” said Tommy. 

“Yes; but Tommy cannot have any at present: Tommy 12 
not ill.” 

“Tommy have a stomach-ache,” replied Tommy. 

“T am afraid that you are a little story-teller, Tominy ; and uf you 
have a stomach-ache, eggs would be bad for you.” 

“Tommy got a head ache,” replied the boy. 

“Eggs are not good for head aches, Tommy,” replied his father. 

“Tommy 111 all over,” replied Tommy again, 

“Then Tommy must be put to bed, and have a dose of castor oil.” 

“Tommy dont want castor ol: Tommy wants eggs” 

“Yes, but Tommy won't get eggs,” replied his father, “,u0 he may 
as well leave off telling fibs ; when there are plenty of egy+, s'ommy 
will have one, 1f he 1s a good boy, and not otherwise ” 

‘‘T have promised Carolinc that she 18 to take care of the caickens,’ 
eid Mrs. Seagrave, “and I think she must have the egg uepartment 
also ; she promises to be a very useful Lttle girl” 
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For a few days Mr. Seagrave and Ready were employed at the 
garden clearing away the weeds, which h d begun to sprovt up along 
with the seeds, which had been sown; duiimg which time William 
recovered very fast The two first days, Juno brought im three or 
four eggs reculirly ; but on the third day there were none to be 
found, On the fourth day the hens appearcd also not to have laid; 
much to the surpris of Mrs Seagrave; as when hens commence 
laying e.gs they usuaily contmue On the fifth morning, when they 
sat down to breakfast, Master Tommy did not make his appearance, 
and Mrs. Seagrave ashed where he was. 





TOMMY STFALING EGGS, 


*I suspect, madam,” said old Ready, laughing, “that Ma. er 
Tommy will not come either to his breakfast or his ¢.rncr to day ’ 

“What can you man, | eady?” sad Mrs. Seagrave 

“Why, midam, I will tell you I thought it very odd that thcre 
were no egys, and I thouzht it probable that the hens might have laid 
astray ; so I went about ycsterday evening to search. I could not 
find any eves, | ut I found the czz-shells, hid under some cocoa nut 
leaves ; and I aizucd, that if an animal, suppo-ing there was any on 
the island, had taken the eggs, 1t would not hase been so careful 
to hide the egy shells, So, this mutning, I fast.ncd up tue door of 
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the hen-house, and only left open the little sliding-door, by which 
the fowls go in to roost; and then, after you were up, I watched 
behind the trees, and saw Master Tommy come out, and go to the 
hen-house. He tried the door, and finding it fast, he then crept ints 
the hen-house by the little sliding-door. As soon as he was in, I let 
down the slide, and fastened it with a nail ; so there he is, caught in 
his own trap.” 

“ And there shall he remain all day, the little glutton !” said Mr. 
Seagrave, who was much amused. 

“Yes, it will serve him right,” replied Mrs. Seagrave ; “and be a 
lesson to him. We will take no notice of him whatever, if he halluos 
and screams for an hour.” 

“Oh, Massa Tommy, me very glad you cotch at last; teach you 
not to suck eggs,” said Juno: “now you got nothing to eat; you not 
like that.” 

Mr. Seagrave, Ready, and William, as usual, went down to their 
work ; Mrs. Seagrave and Juno, with little Caroline, were busy -n- 
doors. Tommy remained very quiet foran hour, when he commenced 
roaring ; but it was of no use, no one paid any attention to him. At 
dinner-time he began to roar again, but with as little success: it waa 
not till the evening that the door of the hen-house was opened, and 
Master Tommy permitted to come out. He looked very foolish ; and 
ect down in a corner without speaking. 

“Well, Master Tommy, how many eggs did you suck to-day ?” said 
Ready. 

“Tommy won't suck eggs any more,” said the urchin. 

“No, you had better not,” replied Mr. Seagrave, “or you will find, 
m the end, that you will have less to eat, instead of more, as you 
have this day.” 

“T want my dinner,” said Tommy. 

“You'll have no dinner this day, you may be sure,” said Mrs 
Seagrave ; “we can’t allow you dinner and eggs both; and if you 
ery, I will lock you up in the hen-house all night; you must now 
wait patiently till supper-time.” 

‘fommy iound that he could not help himself, so he waited very 
quietly and very sulkily till supper was ready, when he made up tor 
lost time, After which Ready continued his narrative, 


“T told you, Master Willian, that I was informed by the gentle 
wan on the coach that my mother had died of a broken heart, ig 
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consequence of my sipposed death I was in an agony until I arrived 
at Newcastle, where I could ascertain all the facts connected with 
her decease. When the coach topped, the gentleman, who had 
Temained outside, came to the coach door, and said to me, ‘If I 
mistake not, you are Masterman Ready, who ran away to sea; are 
you not?’ ‘Yes, sir, replied I, very sorrowfully, ‘I am.’ ‘Well, 
my man,’ said he, ‘cheer up ; when you went away you were young 
and thoughtless, and certamly had no idea that you would have 
dist essed your mother as you did It was not your gomg to sea, 
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but the report of your death, which preyed so much upon her mind ; 
and that was not your fault You must come with me, as I have 
somcthing to say to you’ 

“¢T will call upon you to-morrow, sir,’ replied I; ‘I cannot do 
anything until I talk to the neighbours and visit my poor mother’s 
piave. Itis very true that I did not intend to distress my mother ; 
and that the report of my death was no fault of mine. But I cannot 
he p feeling that, if I had not bcen so thoughtless, she would be still 
alive and happy’ Great mischif 1s brought about by very shght 
epuses in this woyld Master William ; and if, before we did anything, 
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we were to reflect upon what the consequences might be, we shuld 
all be much wiser and much better. The gentleman gave me his 
address, and I promised to call upon him the next morning. I then 
vent to the house my mother used to livein, I knew that she was 
not there ; yet I was disappointed and annoyed when I heard me.:y 
laughter within. I looked in, for the door was open ; in the corner 
where my mother used to sit, there was a mangle, and two wc men 
busily at work ; others were ironing at a large table ; and when they 
cried out to me, ‘What do you want?’ and laughed at me, [ turned 
away in disgust, and went to a neighbouring cottage, the inmates of 
which had been very intimate with my mother. I found the wife 
at home, but she did not know me; and I told her who I was, She 
had attended my mother during her illness, till the day of her death ; 
and she told me all I wished to know. It was some little relief to 
my mind to hear that my poor mother could not have lived, as she 
had an incurable cancer; but at the same time the woman told me 
that I was ever in her thoughts, and that my name was the last word 
on her lips. She also said that Mr. Masterman had been very hind 
to my mother, and that she had wanted nothing. I then asked her 
to shew me where my mother had been buried. She put on her 
bonnet, and led me to the grave, and then, at my request, she left 
me. I seated myself down by the mound of turf which covered her, 
and long and bitterly did I weep her loss and pray for forgiveness. 
“Tt was quite dark when I left the spot and went back to the 
cottage of the kind woman who had attended my mother. I conversed 
with her and her husband till late, and then, as they offered me a 
ved, I remained with them that night. Next morning I went to 
keep my appointment with the gentleman whom I had met in the 
coach: I found by the brass plate on the door that he was a lawyer. 
He desired me to sit down, and then he closed the door carefully, and 
having asked me many questions to ascertain if I was really Master- 
man Ready, he said he was the person employed at Mr. Ma-terman’s 
death, and that he had found a paper which was of great conse- 
quence, as it proved that the insuranse of the vessel, which had 
belonged to my father and Mr. Masterman, and whch had Leen lost, 
had not been made on Mr. Masterman’s share oily, but upon my 
father’s as well, and that Mr. Masterman had defrauded my mother, 
He said he had found the paper in a secret drawer some time after 
Mr. Maste1man’s death, and that my mother being dead, and I being 
supposed to be dead, he did not sea any use ui muking known a0 
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disagreeable a circumstance ; but that, now I had re-appeared, it was 
his duty so to do, and that he would arrange the mutter for me, if 
I pleased, with the corporation of the town, to whom all Mr. Master- 
man’s property had been left in trust to build an hospital and alms 
houses. He said that the insurance on the vessel was thres thousand 
pounds, and that one-third of the vessel belonged to my father, so 
that a thousand pounds were due to him, which the interest for so 
many years would increase to above two thousand pounds. This 
was good news for me, and you may suppose I readily agreed to all 
he proposed. He set to work at once, and having called together the 
mayor and corporation of the town, and proved the document, they 
immediately agreed that I was entitled to the money, and that it 
should be paid to me without any contest. Thus you tee, Master 
William, was a new temptation thrown in my way.” 

“How do you mean a temptation? It surely was very fortunate, 
Ready,” said William. 

“Yes, Master William, it was, as people say, fortunate, according 
to the ideas of the world ; every one congratulated me, and I wae 
myself so inflated with my good fortune, that I forgot all the 
promises of amendment, all the vows of leading a good life, which I 
made over my poor mother’s grave. Now do you perceive why I 
ealled it a temptation, Master William ?” 

“My dear child,” said Mr, Seagrave, “riches and prosperity in 
this world prove often the greatest of temptations; it is adversity 
that chastens and amends us, and which draws us to our God. Hath 
not our Saviour declared, ‘That it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven?’ This is intended to be understood as a 
metaphor, not as a positive asscrtion ; and is explained by our Lord 
himself in a similar passage, where he says, ‘ How hard is it for them 
that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God!’ This 
expression of our Saviour is followed up in the Litany of our church 
service, in which we make this solemn appeal: ‘In all time of our 
tribulation, in all time of our wealth, in the hour of death, and in the 
jay of judgment, good Lord deliver us.’ Great, indeed, must be the 
peril of wealth, when it is thus coupled with such awful positions as 
‘the hour of death and the day of judgment.’ Ready, therefore, was 
correct in asserting that the sudden accession to so large a sum of 
money was a temptation ; and you perceive by his own acknowledg- 
ucut. that he could not resist it, but forgot all his good s:esolutions." 
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“Yes air; you have well explained it; and such was the fact. 
As soon as the money was in my own hands, I began to squander it 
away in all manner of folly. Fortunately, I had not reccived it more 
than ten days, when the Scotch second mate came like a zuarlian 
angel to save me. As soon as I had made known to him what had 
taken place, he reasoned with me, pointed out to me that I had an 
opportunity of establishing myself for life, and proposed that 1 
should purchase a part of a vessel, on condition that I was captain 
of her. I liked this idea very much, and being convinced that I had 
been making a fool of myself, I resolved to take his advice ; but one 
thing only restrained me: I was still very young, not more than 
twenty years old; and although I could navigate at one time, I had 
latterly paid no attention. I told Sanders this, and he replied, that 
if I would take him as my first mate, that difficulty would be got 
over, as he could navigate well, and that I could learn to do so in 
the first voyage ; so all waz arranged. 

“Fortunately, I had not spent above one kundred pounds of the 
money—quite enough too in so short atime. I set off for Glasgow 
in company with Sanders, and he busied himself very hard in looking 
about for a vessel that would suit. At last, he found that there was 
one ready for launching, which, in consequence of the failure of the 
house for which it was built, was to be sold. He made inquiries, and 
having found who was likely to purchase her—-that it was a very safe 
and respectable firm—he made a proposal for me that I should take 
one fourth share of her, and command her. As Sanders was very 
respectable, and well known to be a steady man, his recommendation 
was attended to so far, that the parties wished to see and speak to me. 
They were satisfied with me, young as I was, and the bargain was 
made. I paid down my two thousand pounds for my share, and as 
soon as the vessel was launched, was very busy with Sanders, whom 
I had chosen as first mate, in fitting her out. The house which had 
purchased her with me was a West India firm, and the ship was of 
course intended for the West India trade. I had two or three hundred 
pounds left, after I had paid my share of the vessel, and this 1 
employed in purchasing a venture on my own account, and providing 
nautical instruments, &. I also fitted myself out, for you see, Master 
William, although Sanders had persuaded me to be rational, I was 
atill puffed up with jide at the idea of being cap.ain of my cwn 
ship ; it was too great a rise for one who had just before been a lad 
in the mizen-top of a man-of-war. I drc.sed myself very smart—wore 
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white shirts, and rings on my fingers ; I even put on gloves, and tned 
to make my hands white. Indeed, as captain and part owner of a 
fine vessel, I was considered as somebody, and was often invited to 
the table of the other owners of the vessel. I was well off, for my 
pay was ten pounds a month, independent of what my own ventura 
might produce, and my quarter-share cf the profits of the vescel 
This may be considered as the most prosperous portion of my hfe ; 
and so, if you please, we will leave off here for to mght, for I may as 
well tell you at once that it did not last very long. 





“Ewen enn 4 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, 


CHAPTER XLL 


For several days after, they were employed in clearing away the 
stumps of the cocoa-nut trees in the winding path to the storehouse ; 
and as soon as that work was finished, Ready put up a lightning 
conductor at the side of the storehouse, like the one which he had 
put up near to the cottage, They had now got through all the work 
that they hid arranged to do during the rainy season. The ewes had 
dropped their lambs, but both the sheep and the goats began to suffer 
for want of pasture. For a week they had no rain, and the sun burt 
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out very powerfully; and Ready stated, that 1t was h’s opinion that 
the rainy season was now over William had become quite strong 
again, and he was very impatient that they should commence the 
survey of the island, and very anxious to be of the party. After a 
great deal of consultation, 1t was at last settled, that Ready and 
William should make the first survey {c the soutl ward, and then 
return und report what they had discovered. This was decided upon 
on the S turday evening, and 01 the Monday morning they were to 
start The knapsacks were got ready, and well filled with boiled salt 
pork, and flat cakes of bread, made by Juno. They were each to have 
a musket and ammunition, and a blinket was folded up to carry on 
tl e shoulders, that they might sleep on 1t at mght. Ready did not 
forget his compass, or the small axes, for them to blaze the trees as 
they went through the wood. The whole of Saturday was occupied 
m making their preparations After supper, Ready said, “Now, 
Master William, before we start on our travels, I think I may as well 
wind up my history I havent a great deal more to tell, as my good 
fortune did not last long; and after my remaining so long in a French 
prison, my life was one continued chapter of from bad to worse. I 
left off where I had purchasc 1 a share of a mrchant vissal, and was, 
in my opinion, on the full trip to fortune: so now to proceed. Our 
ship was soon ready, and we sailed with convoy for Barbadoes, San- 
ders proved a good navisitor, and from him, bcfore we arrived at 
Barbadoes, I gained all the knowledge which I required to enable 
me to command and navigate my vessel Sanders attempted to 
renew our serious conversation, but my property had made me 
vain ; and now that I felt I could do without his assistance, I not 
only kept him at a distance, but assumed the superior This was 
a very ungrateful return for his kindness to me, Master William; 
but it 1s too often the case in this world. Sanders was very much 
annoyed, end on our arrival at Barbadoes, he told me that it was hia 
intention to qu t the vessel. I replied very haughtily, that he might 
do as he pleasea ‘he fact 13, I was anxious to get rid of him, merely 
because I was unuer obligations to him: I tell this to my shame, 
Master William. Well, sis, Sanders left me, and I felt quite happy 
at his departure My ship was soon with a full cargo of sugar on 
poard of her, and we waited for convoy to England When at Barba- 
does, I had an opportunity to bay four brass guns, which I mounted 
on deck, an’ had a good supply of ammunition on board. I was 
very proud of my vessel, as she had proved in the voyage out te be 
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@ very fast sailer : indeed, she sailed better than some of the men-of: 
war which convoyed us; and now that I had guns on board, I con- 
sidered myself quite safe from any of the enemies’ privateers. While 
we were waiting for convoy, which was not expected for a fortnight, 
it blew a very heavy gale, and my ship, as well as others, dragged 
their anchors, and were driven out of Carlisle Bay. We were obliged 
to make sail to beat into the bay again, it still blowing very fresh. 
What with being tired waiting so long for convoy, and the knowledge 
that arriving before the other West Indiamen would be very advan- 
tageous, I made up my mind that, instead of beat ng up into the bay 
again, I would run for England without protection, trusting to the 
fast sailing of my vessel and the guns which I had on board. I forgot 
at the time that the insurance on the vessel was made in England as 
‘sailing with convoy,’ and that my sailing without woulsl render the 
insurance void, if any misfortune occurred. Well, sir, I made sail for 
England, and for three weeks everything went on well. We saw very 
few vessels, and those which did chase us could not come up with us; 
but as we were running with a fair wind up channel, and I hud made 
sure of being in port before night, a French privateer hove in sight 
and gave chase. We were obliged to haul our wind, and it blowing 
very fast, we carried away our main-top-mast. This accident was 
fatal; the privateer came alongside of us and laid us by the board, 
and that night I was in a French prison, and I may say, a pauper ; 
for the insurance of the vessel was vod, from my having sailed with- 
out convoy. I felt that I had no one to thank but myself for the 
unfortunate position I was in ; at all events, I was severely punished, 
for ) remained a prisoner for nearly six years. I contrived to escape 
with three or four others ; we suffered dreadfully, and at last arrived 
in England, in a Swedish ves-el, without money, or even clothes that 
would keep out the weather. Of course, I had nothing to do but to 
look out for a berth on board of a ship, and I tried for that of second 
mate, but without success; I was too ragged and looked too miserably ; 
30 I determined, as I was starving, to go before the mast. There was 
a fine vessel in the port; I went on board to offer myself; the mate 
went down to the captain, who came on deck, and who shoald he be 
but Sanders? I hoped that he would not remember me, but he did 
immediately, and held out his hand. T never did feel co ashamed in 
my life as I did then. Sanders perceived it, and asked me down into 
thecabin. I then told him all that had happened, and he appeared te 
furget that I had behaved so ill to him; he offered me a berth ow 
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board, and meney in advance to fit ine out. But if he would not 
remember my conduct, I could not forget it, and I told lam so, and 
begged his forgiveness. Well, sir, that good man, as long as he lived, 
was my friend. I became his second mate bcfore he died, and we 
were again very intimate. My misfortunes had humbled me, and I 
ence more read the Bible with him ; and I have, I trust, done so ever 
since. When he died, I contimued second mate for some time, and 
then was displaced. Since that, I have always been as a common 
seaman on board of different vessels ; but I have been well treated 
and respected, and I may add, I have not been unhappy, for I felt 
that property would have only led me into follies, and have made me 
forget, that in this world we are to live so as to prepare ourselves for 
another. Now, Master William, you have the history of Masterman 
Ready ; and I hope that there are portions of 1t which may prove 
useful to you. J am now an old man, and weaned from the things 
of this world ; all I hope 1s to die in peace, and be useful until it 
pleases God to call me away.” 

“Useful you have been, mdeed, lately,” said Mrs. Seagrave; 
“and I hope you will livea long while yet, Ready, and have a happy 
old age” 

“Tt will be as God pleases, madim,” replied Ready ; “but sailors 
are not long lived I feel as if I could pass the remainder of my 
days on this little island with perfect content. I know you all feel 
otherwise, but that is natural Iam an oll man already, and have 
nothing to look forward to; I have no relations, no children ; and 
all I require 1s, employment to amuse me, and my Bible to teach me 
how to die. You are all young compared to me, and naturally 
look forward. For your sakes, and not for my own, I sincerely hope 
we shall be searched for, and found, and that you may return to the 
busy world As for myself, I would willingly remain upon the 
island for the remainder of my days, and have the boughs of the 
cocoa nut trees waving over my grave I don’t know, but I really 
have a kind of feeling that such will be the case, and I dwell upon 
the idea witL pieasure.” 

“Nu, no, Ready, you must not think of that; you must go back 
with us one of these days,’ replied Mr Scagrive, “and live with us 
altogether. We never part agun. You must give up your seafaring 
life, and sit in the chimney corner, or bask in the sun out of doors, 
just as you please. You require repose, and I trust your old age will 
be cheerful. At all events, it shall not be my fault if it is not,” 
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“Nor mine, Ready, I assure you,” added Mrs, Seagrave ; “1 should 
feel uncomfortable 1f I were ever to be parted from you agair .” 

“Thank you, madam, and thank you, sir, both of you; I thank 
you kindly for your good intentions towards me; but there 1s One 
above who will decide fo us, and whatever He decrees 1s mzht 

“Master William, we must be off betimes to-morrow, and as we 
are all to breakfast early together, why I think the sooner we go to 
bed the better.” 

“Very true,” replied Mr, Seagrave. ‘“ William, dear, bring me the 
Bible.” 





DEPARTURE ON A SURVEY, 


CHAPTER XLII, 


Tuey were all up early the next morning, and breakfasted at an 
early hour The fmed fish was excellent, and Master Tommy was 
neatly choked by a bone which stuck in his throat, mm consequence of 
his being so greedy, and eating so fast However, after a good deal of 
thumping, and some alarm on the part of Mrs Scazrave, Juno forced 
her fore-finger down his throat, and the bone disappeared. The 
knapsachs and guns, and the other requisites for the Journey, were all 
prepared ; William and Ready rose from the table, and taking an 
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affectionate leave of Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave, they started on their 
journey. The sun was shining brilliantly, and the weather had 
become warm; the ocean in the distance glhamed brightly, as its 
waters danced, and the cocoa-nut trees moved their branches grace- 
tully to the breeze. They set off in high spirits, and having called 
the two shepherd dogs, and driven back Vixen, who would have 
joined the party, they passed the storehouse, and ascending the hill 
on the other side, they got their hatchets ready to blaze the trees ; 
and Ready having set his course by his pocket compass, they were 
fairly on their way. For some time they continued to cut the bark 
of the trees with their hatchets, without speaking, and then Ready 
stopped again to look at his compass. 

“T think the wood is thicker here than ever, Ready,” observed 
William. 

“Yes, sir, itis; but I suspect we are now in the thickest part of it, 
right in the middle of the island ; however, we shall soon see. We 
must keep a little more away to the southward. We had better get 
on as fast as we can, We shall have less work by and by, and then 
we can télk better.” 

For half-an-hour they continued their way through the wood, and, 
as Ready had observed, the trees became more distant from each 
other ; still, however, they could not see anything before them but 
the stems of the coc:a-nuts, It was hard work, chopping the trees 
every second, and their foreheads were moist with the exertion. 

“T think we had better pull up fora few minutes, Master William ; 
you will be tired: you are not so strong as you were before your 
fever.” 

* I have not been so used to exercise, Ready, and therefore I feel it 
more,’ replied William, wiping his face with his handkerchief, as he 
laid his gun against the trunk of a tree. “I should like to stopa 
few minutes. How long do you think it will be before we are out of 
the wood ?” 

“Not half-an-hour more, sir, I should think; even before that, 
perhaps. I do not know how far the wood may extend this way.” 

* What do you expect to find, Ready ?” 

“ That’s a difficult question to answer. I can tell you what I hope 
to find, which is, a good space of clear ground between the beach and 
the wood, where we may pasture our sheep and goats; and perhaps 
we may find some other trees besides cocoa-nuts: at present, you 
know we have seen only them and the castor oil beans, that Master 
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Tummy tock such a dose of You ee, Master William, there 1s no 
saying what new seeds may have been brought here by b-rds, ur by 
the winds and waves.” 

“But will those seeds grow ?” 

“Yes, Master William ; I have been told that seeds may remain 
hundreds of years under ground, and come up afterwards, when 
exposed to the heat,” 

“Now I recollect,” replied William; “my father told me that 
the wheat, which had been buried in an Egyptian mummy three 
or four thousand years back, hid been known to grow, when 
planted ” 

“ What's a mummy, Master Willium? I have heard of Egypt: 1t 
was the country where the Jews werc 1n bondagc, and from which 
they were delivered We read all thit m the Bibleg and how 
Pharaoh was plagued until he permitted them to depart.” 

“Yes; he was drowned, with all his host, because he followed 
them to bring thm back again A mummy, Ready, 1s a human 
body, embalmed with <pices after 1t 1s dead, so as to preserve it I 
never saw one, but I know, from what I have read, that the 
Egyptians used to embalm the bodies of the dead. I am quite ready 
to go on now ’ 

“Well, then, the sooner we get through the wood the better, 
Master Wilham , so let us put our best foot forcmost, as the saying 
15.” 

They continued their way, and had not walked for more than a 
quarter of an hour, when William cried out, “I see the blue sky, 
Ready ; we shall soon be out ; and glad shall I be, for my arm aches 
with chopping ” 

“IT dare say 1t dees, sir. I am just as glad as youare, for I’m tared 
of marking the trees, howevcr, we must continue to mark, or we 
shall n> find our way back when we want 1t”’ 

In ten minutes more they were clear of the cocoa nut grove, and 
found themselves among brushwood higher than th 1 heads; so that 
they could not see how far th-y were from thc shore 

“Well,” said Wilham, throwing down his hatchet, “I'm glad 
that’s over , now let us sit down a little before we go any farther’ 

“T’m of your opimon, sir,” replied Ready, sittu 2 down by the 
side of William, “I fcel more tired to day than I did when we first 
went through the wood, after we set off from the cove. Isvpposc it’s 
the weather. Come back, dogs; le down,” 
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“The weather is very fine, Ready. 

“Yes, now, sir; but I meant to have said that the rainy svason is 
very trying to the health, and I suppose I have not recovered from 
it yet. You have had a regular fever, and, of course, do not feel 
strong ; but a man may have no fever, and yet his health suffer a 
great deal from it, I am an old man, Master William, and feel these 
things now.” 

“T think that before we go on, Ready, we had better have our 
dinner ; that will do us good.” 

“Well, Master William, we will take an early dinner, and we shall 
get rid of one bottle of water, at all events; indeed, I think that, as 
we must go back by the same way we came, we may as well leave 
our knap-acks and everything but our guns under these trees ; I dare 
say we shall sleep here too, for I told Mr. Seagrave positively not to 
expect us back to-night. I did not like to say so before your mother, 
she is so anxious about you.” They opened their knapsacks, and 
made then meal, the two dogs coming in for their full share; 
after which they again started on their discoveries. For about ten 
minutes they continued to force their way through the thick and 
high bushes, till at last they broke out clear of them, and then 
looked around them for ashort time without speaking. The sea waa 
ablout half a mile distant, and the intervening land was clear, with 
fresh blades of grass just bursting ont of the earth, composing a fine 
piece of pasture of at least fifty acres, here and there broken with 
small patches of trees and brushwvod; there was no sandy beach, 
but the rocks rose from the sea abont twenty to thirty feet high, and 
were in one or two places covered with something which looked as 
white as snow. 

“Well, Ready,” said William, “there will be no want of pasture 
for our flock, even if it increases to ten times its number.” 

“No, sir,” replied Ready, “we are very fortunate, and have great 
reason to be thankful ; this is exactly what we required ; and now let 
us go on a little, and examine these patches of wood, and see what 
they are. I see a bright green leaf out there, which, if my eyes do 
not fail me, 1 have seen many a time before. When they arrived at 
the clump of trees which Ready had pvinted out, he said, “Yes, 
Ma-ter William, I was right. Look there, this is the banana; it is 
just bursting out now, and will soon be ten feet high, and bearing 
fruit which is excellent eating ; besides which, the stem is capital 
fodder for the beasta, God is gracioug” 
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“Here is a plant I never saw before; this little one,” sad Willam, 
pulling up a piece of 1t, and showing 1t to Ready. 

“But I have, Master William It1s what they call the bird’s-ey» 
pepper , they mike Cayenne pepper out of 1t Look, the pods are 
Just formed , 1t will be useful to us mm cooking, as we have no pepper 
left Juno wall be quite pleased You see, Master William, we 
must have some birds on the island, at least 1t 1s most probable, for 
all the sceds f the e plants and trees must have been brought here 
by them The banana and the pepper are the food of many birds. 
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One seed has dropped and grown up, and then the seeds of the first 
have sowed themselves, and zrown up every year, and that 1s the 
reason they are all in patches here and there What a quantity of 
bananas are sprinzing up in this spot ; there will be a little forest of 
them in a fuw weeks ” 

What 1s thit rough-looking sort of shrub out there, Ready ?” 

“Teint «c sowell a you, Mister William, so Ict us walk up to it. 
Oh Thn wit now, it 15 whit they call the prickly pear mm the West 
Irdies Iam viry glad to have found that, for 1¢ will be very useful 
te us,” 
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“Ts it good eating Ready ?” 

“Not particularly ; and the little spikes run mto your fingers, and 
are very difheult to get md of; but itis not bad by way of a change 
No, sir, the use 1 will be to us 1s to hedge in our garden, and protect 
it from the animals; 1t makes a capital fence, and grows very fast, 
and without trouble Why, theres half an acre of them; they are 
just coming into blossom. Now let us go on to that patch of trees, 
anc see what they are.” 

“What 1s this plant, Ready ?” 

“T don’t know, Master William ; I can’t say that I ever saw 11 
before.” 

“Then I think I had better make a collection of all those you dont 
know, and take them back to my father, for he 1s a very good 
botanist, and I dare say will know them all” 

“We will do so, sir, 1t 18 a viry good thought of yours ” 

William pulled a branch of the plant off, and carr ed 1t with him 
On their arrival at the next patch of trees, Ready looked at them 
steadfastly for some time. 

“Let me see,” suid he; “I think I know that tree, I have often 
seen 1t mm hot countries, Yes, I have it, Master Willam; it’s the 
guava.” 

“ What ! is it the fruit they make guava jelly of?” said Wallicm. 

“Yes, Master William, the very same” 

“How Tommy will smack his lips when he hears of it. Captaim 
Osborn gave us guava Jelly on our passage out, and Tommy was 
never satisfied, he always wanted more.” 

“Little boys of Master Tommy’s age do think more of eating than 
anything else ; that’s very natural, so we must not be too hard upon 
Master Tommy ; he'll turn out a fine fellow yet, depend upon it, 
Master William.” 

“T’m sure I hope so, Ready, and I really think that he will 
Shall we go on now?” 

“Yes, sir ; which way would you like to go?” 

“Let us walk in the direction of those five or six trees, and from 
there down to the rochs; I want to find out how it 1s that they are 
so white.” 

“ Be it so, sir, 1f you wish,” replied Ready. 

“Why, Ready, what noise 1s that? Hark! such a chattering, it 
must te monkeys ” 


“Nu, sit, they are not monkeys; but I'll tell you what they are, 
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although I cannot see them ; they are parrots—I know their noise 
well. You see, Master William, it’s not very likely that monkeys 
should get here, but birds can, and it 1s the birds that we have to 
thank for the bananas, and guavas, and other fruits we may find 
here.” 

As soon as they came under the trees, .L.re was a great rioting 
and flutturmng, and then flew away, screaminz as loud as they could, 
a flock of about three hundred parrots, their beautiful grcen and blue 
feathers glistening in the beams of the sun 

‘*T told you so, sir, well, well have some capital pie out of them, 
Master William.” 

“ Pies ! do they make good pies, Ready ?” 

“Yes, excellent ; and very often have I had a good dinner from 
one in the West Indies, and in South America. Sto) ,gsir, let us 
come a little this way; I see a leaf which I should lke te 
examine.” 

“The ground is very swampy just here, Ready ; is it not 1” 

“Yes ; theres plenty of water below, I don’t dount. So much ths 
better for the animals; we must dig some pools whcn they come 
here.” 

“Oh! I thought I was not wrong. Look, sir! this is the Les! 
thing I have found yet—we now need not care so much stout 
potatoes.” 

‘Why, what are they, Ready?” 

“Yams, sir; yams, which they use instead of potatoes in the 
West Indies. Indeed, potatoes do not remtn pota os long, when 
planted in the hot climates.” 

‘How do you mean, Ready ?” 

“They turn into what they call eweit potitoes, atter me or two 
crops : yams are better things, m my epmmon.” 

At this moment the dogs dashed aim nz the broad yam Jeaves, and 
commenced baying ; there was a great rustling and snoxtg. 

“What's that?” cried William, who had been stooping down to 
examine the yam plant, and who was startled at the noise. 

Ready laughed heartily. ‘It isn’t the first tame that they’ve made 
you jump, Master William.” 

“ Why, 1t’s our pigs ; 1sn’t it?” replied William. 

“To be sure ; they’re in the yam patch, very busy feed ng on them, 
I'll be bound.” 

Ready gave a shout, and a grunting and rushing were | eard among 
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the broad leaves, and, very soon, out rushed, instead of the six, avout 
thirty pigs, large and small; who, snorting and twisting their tala, 
galloped away at a great rate across the pasture-land, wutil they 
gained the cocoa-nut grove 

“How wild they are, Ready,’ said William, 

“Yes, sir, and they'll be wilder every day: but we must fence 
these yams from them, or we shall get none ours Ives.” 

“ But they'll beat down the fence before 1t grows up” 

“Yes, sir; but well pale it m with cocoa-nut palings, and plant 
the prickly pears outside , before the palings are rotten, the prickly 
pears will make a hedse which no animal can get through. Now, 
sir, we'll go down to the sea side.” 

As they neared the rocks, which were bare for about fifty yards 
from the water's cdye, Realy said, “I can tell you now what those 
white patches on tlie rochs ar., Master William ; they are the places 
where the sea-birds come to every year to make their nests, and 
bring up their youny. They always come to the same place every 
vear, if they are not disturbed.” They soon arrived at the spot, and 
found it white with the feathers of birds, mixed up with dirt. 

“TI see no nests, Ready, nor the remains of any.” 

“No, sir, they do not make any nests, further than scratching 
a round hole, atout half an :nch deep, in the soul, and there they 
lay their egzs, sittins quite close to one another; they will «oon 
be here, and begin to lay, and then we will come and take the eggs, 
if we want any, for they are not bad eating.” 

“Why, Ready, what a quantity of g»od things we have found out 
alrcady. This has been a very fortunate expedition of ours.” 

“Yes, it has; and we may thank God for his goodness, who thus 
provides for us so plent fully in the wilderness ; and recollect, that 
every year, 1f we are industrious, we shall add to our means.” 

“Do you know, Ready, [ cannot help thinking, that we ought to 
have built our house here” 

“Not so, Master William ; we have not the pure water, recollect, 
and we have not the advantages of the candy beach, where we have 
our turtle and fish-pond No, Master William: we may feed our 
stock here ; we may gather the frnit, tahing our share of 1t with the 
poor birds; we may get our yams, and every other good provided for 
us; but our house and home must be where it is now.” 

“You are right, Ready; but it will be a long walk.” 

“Not when we are accustomed to it, and have made a beaten path, 
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Master William ; besides, we may bring the boat round, perhaps I 
wish to go down to the rocks to see” 

They then walkcd along the sca side for about a quarte of a mile, 
until they came to where the 10cks were not so high, and there they 
discovered a little basin, completely formed in the rocks, with a 
narrow entrance. 

“See, Master William, what a mice little harbour for our boat; 
we may here load it with yams and take it round to the bay, pro- 
vided we can find an entrance throuch the reefs on the southern side 
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of it, which we have not loohed for yet, because we have not 
required it” 

“Yes, Ready—it 1s, indeed, a nice, smooth little place for the 
boat ; but how shall we find it out agam, when we come on tls side 
of the island 1n the boat ?” 

“Very easily, Master William, for I'll fix up a flag staff a. a mark.” 

“ What 1s that thing on the bottom, there, Ready?’ said William, 
pointing 1n the direction. 

“T see it, sir; that 18 a sea crawfish, quite as good exiting as @ 
lobster I wonder if I could make a lobster pot, we should catch 


plenty, and very good they are” 
P 2 
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“ And what are those little rough things on the rock)?” 

“They are a very nice little sort of oyster, sir, very swect; not 
like those we have in England, but very much better indeed, they 
are so delicate.” 

“Why, Ready, we have two more good things for our table, 
aun,” replied W.llam ; “how rich we shall be.” 

‘Yes, sir; but we have to catch them, recollect: there is nothing 
be had in this world without labour. The world 1s full of a] 
that is useful to nan; but the Almighty has declared that it is by 
the sweat of the biow that we are to gain our bread.” 

“Ready,” said William, “we have good three hours’ daylight; 
suppose we go back and tell what we have seen: my mother will be 
go glad to see us.” 

“T agree with you, Master William. We have done well for one 
day ; and may safely go back again, and remain for another week, if 
that is all ; that is, uf we are wanted. There are no fruits at pres nt, 
and all I care about are the yams; I should lke to protect them 
from the pigs. But let us go home and talk the matter over with 
Mr. Seagrave.” 

Wilham, as he walked away from the beach towards the cocoa- 
nut grove, picked a sprig of every plant he fell in with, to take 
back to hi- father, They found out the spot where they had left 
their knapsacks and hatchets, and again took their path throug. 
the cocoa-nnt trees, following the blaze which they had made 
in the morning. One hour before sunset they arrived at the 
house, where they found Mr. and Mrs Seasrave sitting outside, and 
Juno standing on the beach with the two children, who were 
amusing themselves with picking up the shells which were strewed 
about. William gave a very clear account of all they had seen, 
and showed his father the specimens of the plants which he had 
eollected 

“This,” said Mr. Seagrave, “is a well-known plant; and I wondez 
Ready did not recognize it ; it is hemp.” 

“T never saw it except in the shape of rope,” replied Ready. “1 
know tlie seed well enough.” 

“Well, if we require it, I can tell you how to dress it,” replied 
Mr, Scamave. “Now, William, what 1s the neat?” 

“This odd-looking, rouzh thing.” 

“That's the egg-plant; it bears a fruit of a blue colour. I am 
told they cat it in the hot countries.” 
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“ Yes, sir, they do; they fry it with pepper and salt ; they call it 
bringal, £ think it must be that.” 

“T do not doubt but you are right,” replied Mr. Seagrave. “ Why, 
William, you should know this.” 

“It is like the grape-vine.” 

“Yes, and it is so; it is the wild grape; we shall eat them by 
and by ; perhaps make wine ; who knows 1” 

“T have only one more, papa: what is this 1” 

“You don t know it, because it has sprung up so high, William ; 
but it is the common mustard plant,—what we use in England, and 
sold as mustard and cre-s. Well, I think you have now made a 
famous day’s work of it; and we have much to thank God for. 
Here comes Juno to get supper on the table; so we will go: the 
un is just disappearing, and it will be dark in a few minutes,” 

As soon as they had returned to the house, a constiitation was 
held as to their {uture proceedings ; and, after some debate, it was 
agreed that it would be advisable that they should take the boat out 
of the sand; and, as soon as it was ready, e,amine the reef on the 
southward, to see if they could find a passage through it, as 1t would 
take a long while to go round it; and, as soon as that was accom- 
plished, Mr. Seayrave, Ready, William, and Juno, should all go 
throuzh the wood, carrying with them a tent to pitch on the newly 
discovered piece of ground: and that they should set up a flag-staff 
at the little harbour, to point out its position. Of course, that would 
be a hard day’s work ; but that they would, nevertheless, return the 
same nizht; and not leave Mrs. Seayrave alone with the children, 
Having accomplished this, Ready and Wilham would then put the 
wheels and axle in the boat, and other articles required, such as saw, 
hatehets, and spades, and row round to the south side of the island, 
to find the little harbour. As soon as they had landed them, and 
secured the boat, they would then return by the path through the 
wood, 

The next job would be to rail in the yam plantation to keep off 
the pigs, and, at the same time, to drive the sheep and goats through 
the wood, that they might feed on the new pasture ground ; the old 
one was to be reserved for cutting and making into hay for fodder. 
Ready and William were then to cut down cucoa-nut trees sufficient 
for the paling, fix up the posts, and when that was done, Mr. Sea- 
grave wes to come to them and assist them in railing it in, and draw- 
ing the timber. This they expected would be al] done in ebout @ 
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month ; and during that time, as Mrs. Seazrave and Jnno would be, 
for the greatest part of it, left at the house, they were to employ 
themselves in clearing the garden of weeds, and making preparation 
for fencing it in. 

As soon as this important work had been completed, the boat 
would return to the bay with a load of prickly pears for the garden 
fence, and then they were to direct their attention to the stores which 
had been saved from the wreck, and were lying in the cove where 
they had first landed. When they had examined them, and brought 
round what were required, and secured them in the storehonse, they 
would then have a regular survey of the island by land and by 
water, and make a map of it, which Mr. Seagrave knew very well 
how to do. Such were the arrangements propoxd tor the season of 
fine weather which had now commenced. But man proposes and 
God disposes, as will be shown by the interruption of their intended 
projects which we shall have to narrate in the ensuing chapter 


CHAPTER XLII 


Ag usual, Ready was the first up on the following morning, and 
having greeted Juno, who followed him out of the hou e, he set off 
on his accustomed rounds, to examine into the stock anl their other 
possessions, He was standing in the garden at the point. First he 
thought that it would be necessary to get ready some sticks for the 
peas, which were now seven or elght inches ont of the ground; he 
had proceeded a little fart er, to where the calivances, or French 
harricot beans, had been sown, and had dec.ded upon the propriety 
of hoeing up the earth round them, as they were a wiry valuable 
article of food, that wou!d keep, and afford many a good dish during 
the rainy or winter season. He had gone on to ascertain if the 
cucumber seeds had shewn themselves above ground, and was pleased 
to find that they were doing well. Fe said to himself, “We have 
no vinegar, that I know of, Lut we can preserve them in salt and 
water, as they do in Russia; it will be a change, at all events;” and 
then he raised bis eyes and lovked out to the ofhng, and, as usual, 
sanned the horizon, He thought he saw a ship to the north-east, 
and he applied bia telescope to his eye. He was not onuetuken—it 
was a vessel, 
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The old man’s heart Liat quick ; he dropped his telescope «n hie 
arm, and fetclied some heavy breaths before he c u'd recover from 
the eflect of this unexpected sight. After a minute, he again put 
his telescope to his eye, and then made her out to be a brig, under 
top-sails and top-gallant ca ls, steering directly for the island. 

Ready walked to the rocky point, from which they fished, and sat 
down to reflect. Could it be that the vessel had been sent after 
them, or that she had by mere chance come among the islands? He 
decided after a short time that it must be chance, for none could 
know that they were saved, much les: that they were on the island. 
Her stecring towards the island must then be either that she required 
water or sometlung else; perhaps she would alter her course and 
pass by them “At all events,” thought the old man, “we are in 
the hands of God, who will, at his own time and in his ow way, do 
with us as he thinks fit. I will not at present say anything to Mr, 
and Mrs. Seagrave. It would be cruel to raise hopes which might 
end in disappointment. A few hours will decide. And yet I cannot 
do without help—I must trust Master William—he is a noble boy 
that, and clever beyond his years; if he lives, he will turn out a 
great, and, what is better, a good man.” 

Ready rose up again, examined the vessel with his telescope, and 
then walked towards the house. William was up, and the remaindet 
of the family were stirring, 

“* Wiliam,” said Ready to him, as they walked away from the 
house, “I have a secret to tell you, which you will at once see the 
necessity of not telling to any one at present. A few hours will decide 
the question.” Wiliam readily gave his promise. “There is a 
vessel off the island 3 she may be the means of rescuing us, or she may 
pass without seeing us. It would be too criel a disappointment to 
your failier and mother, if the latter were the case.” 

William stared at Ready, and for a moment could not speak, his 
excitem ‘nt was so great. 

“Oh, Ready, how grateful lam! How Ido thank God! I trust 
that we may be taken away, for you have no idea how my poor father 
raffers in silence—and so does my mother.” 

“T know it, Master William, I Know it, and it is natural ; they du 
their best to control their yearnings, and they can do no more. But 
now, Master William, we must be quick, and at work before breakfast. 
But stop, I will show you the vessel.” 

Ready caught the vessel in the field of the telescope, which he leant 
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against the trunk of a cocoa-nut, and William put his eye to the 


“Do you see her, air?” 

“Oh yes, Ready, and.she 1s coming this way ” 

“Yes, sir, she 1s steering right for the 1 land , but do not talk so 
lcud , I will put the telescope down here, and we will go about ow 
work , there 1s an axe at the storehouse Come, Master William ; 
eome quick, before yc ur father leaves the house ” 

William and Ready went to the storehouse for the axe Ready 
selected a very slight cocoa nut tree nearest to the beach, which he 
cut down, and as soon as the top was taken off, with the assistance of 
William, he carried it down to the point 

“Now, Ma ter William, go for a shovel and d ga hole here, tuat 
we may fix it up asa flag staff When all 1s revdy, I will go fora 
suall block and some ro} e for halyards to hoist up the fligs as soon 
a the vessel is likely to see taem When the hole is deep enough, 
1oine up to breakfa t asif nothing had happ ned At breakfast-time, 
I hall propose that you and I gct the boat out of the sand and 
examine her, and give Mr Seagrave some work :dvors ” 

“But the flig,, Rey, they are round my mothers bed How 
shall we get them? ’ 

“Suppose I say that it 1s time that the house shou'd be well cleaned, 
and that the « invas han_in.s of the beds should be taken out to be 
ared this fine day Ask your father to take the dir ction of the 
work while we dig out the boat, that will employ the1 all insiae 
the hou e” 

‘Yes, that will do, Ready ” 

During Lreakfast-tame, Ready observed that he intended to get the 
buat cut of the sand, and that William sl sull vist him, 

And what am I to do, Ready?’ said Mr Sct_rave 

“Why, sir, I think, now that the rains are over it would not be a 
bad thing if we were to air bed ling as thcy say at sea, it 18a fine, 
warn day; and if all the bedding was taken out of the house and 
vell shaken, and then left out to air, 1t would be a very good job 
vier; for you see, sir, I have thought more than once that the house 
dees smell a little clese ” 

“It will be a very good thing, Ready,” observed Mrs Sewgrave ; 
“and, at the same time, Juno and I will give the house a thoroug) 
eleaning and sweeping.” 
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“Had we not better have the cai vas screens down, and air them 
too?” said William. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Ready ; “we had better air everything. We 
will assist in taking down the screens and flags, and spread them out 
to air, and then, 1f Mr Seagrave has no objection, we will leave him 
to superintend and assist Madam Segrave and Juno” 

“With all my heart,” replied Mr. Seagrave. “We have dcne 
breakfast, and will begin as soon as you please.” 

R ady and William took down the canvas screens and fliys, ond 
went out of the cottage with them; they spread out the canvas at 
some distance from the house, and then William went down to the 
beach with the flags, wlule Ready procured the block and small rope 
to hoist them up with 

Ready’s stratazem answered well. Without being p received by 
those in the cottage, the flag staff was raised, and fixed in the ground, 
and the flags all ready for hoisting ; then Ready and William returned 
to the fuel-stach, and each carned down as much stuff as they could 
hold, that they might make a smoke to attract the notice of those -n 
board of the vessel All this did not occupy much more than an hour, 
during which the brig continued her cource steadily towards the 
island When Ready first saw her the wind was light, but latterly 
the breeze had increased very much, and at last the bng took in her 
top gallant sails, The horizon behind the vessel, which had been 
quite clear, was now banked up with clouds, and the waves curled im 
white foam over the reefs of rocks extending from the island 

“The breeze 1s getting up strong, Master William,” said Reidy, 
“and she will soon be down, if she 18 not fmghtened at the reefs, 
which she can see plainer now the water 1s rough, than she could 
before ” 

“T trust she will not be afraid,” replied William. “ How far do 
you think she is off now 1” 

“About five mies, Master William; not more. The wind has 
hauled rouid more to the southward, and it 1s banking up fast, I +e, 
] fear that we shall have another smart gale ; however, 1t won’t last 
long. Cume, Master William, let us hoist the flags; we must not 
lose a chance; the flags will blow nice and clear for them to see 
them ” 

Wilham and Ready hoisted up the ensign first, and be:ow it the 
Way, with the ship’s name, “ Ps vic,” ix large letters upon it “Now, 
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then,” siid Ready, as he made fast the halyards, “let us strike a light 
end make a smoke; that will attract their notice.” 

As soon as the cocoa-nut leaves were lighted, Ready and William 
threw water upon them, so as to damp them and procure a heavy 
column of smoke, The vessel approached rapidly, and they were 
watching her in silent suspense, when they perceived Mr, and Mis, 
Sragrave, Juno carrying Albert, with Tommy and Caroline running 
down as fat as they could to the beach. The fact was, that Tommy, 
tired of work, had gone out of the house aj walked towards the 
beacl ; there he perceived, first, the flags hoisted, and then he 
fetected the vessel off the island He immediately ran back to the 
house, crying vut, “Papa! Mamma! Captain Osborn come back— 
come back in a big ship.” At this announcement, Mr. and Mrs, 
Seagrave rin out of the house, perceived the vessel and the flags 
flying, and, as we have stated, ran as fast as they could down to 
where William and Ready were standiny by the flag-staff. 

“Oh! Ready, why did you not tell us this before?” exclaimed 
Mr Scagrive, out of breath. 

“T wish you had not known it now, sir,” replied R ady; “but, how: 
ever, if can’t. be helped ; 1t was done out of kindness, Mr Seagrave.” 

“Yes, indeed it was, papa” 

Mrs Seagrave dropped down on the rock, and burst into tears, 
Mr Seasrave was equally eacited. 

“ Does she see us, Ready?” exclaimed he at last. 

“ No, sir, not yet, aud I waited tall she did, before I made it known 
to you, ’ replied Ready. 

“She 1s altering her course, Ready,” said William. 

“ Yes, sir, she has hauled to the wind; she is afraid of coming too 
near to the reefs.” 

“Surely she 1s not leaving us,” exclaimed Mrs. Seazrave, 

“No, madain ; but she does not see ns yet” 

“She does! she does!” emed William, throwing up his hat ; “ser, 
sie hoists her ensign.” 

“Ver true, sir; she does see us Thanks be to Gol” 

Mr, Seagrave embraced his wife, who threw herself sobbing into 
bis a-ms, kissed his children with rapture and wruig old Rewdy’s 
hand He was almost frantic with joy Willam was equilly 
dehghted. Juno gmnned and laughed, while the tears ran down her 
cheeks, and Tommy too« little Caroline Ly her two hands and they 
danced round and round together. 
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As soon as they were a little more composed, Ready observed : 
“Mr. Seagrave, that they have seen us is certain, and what we must 
now do is to get our own boat out of the sand, We know the passage 
through the reefs, and they do not. I doubt if they will, however, 
venture to send a boat on shore, until the wind moderates a little. 
You see, sir, it 1s blowing up very strong just now.” 

“But you don’t think 1t will blow harder, Ready 1” 

“T am sorry to say, sir, that I do. It looks very threatening te 
the southward, and untal the gale is over, they will not venture neat 
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an island so surrounded with rocks. It would be very imprudent 
if they did. However, sir, a few hours will decide,” 

“Buf, surely,” said Mrs. Seagrave, “even if it does blow, they will 
vot leave the island without taking us off. They will come after the 
gi le i» over’ 

“Yes, mad un, if they can, I do think they will; but Grd knows, 
some men have hard hearts, and feel little for the misery or others,” 

The brig had, in the mean time, kept away again, a5 if she was 
ruaning in; but very soon afterwards sl.e hauled to the wind, with 
her head to the northward, and stood away from the island, 
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She is leaving us,’ exclamed William, mournfully. 

“Hard hearted wretches!” said Mr Seagrive, with indignation 

“You are wrung to say that, sir,” rephed Ready “excuse me Mr, 
Sea_rave, for being so bold ; but the fact 1», that if I was in command 
of that vessel, I should do just as they have done The gale rises 
fast, and it would be very dangerous for them to remain where they 
now are It does not at all prove that they intend to leave us; they 
but consult their own safety, and, when the gale is over, we shall, 
I trust, see them azain” 

No reply was made to Ready’s judicious remarhs The Seimaves 
only saw that the vessel was leaving them and their hearts sank 
They watched her im silence, and as she gr dilly diminished to the 
view, so did their hi pes depart from them The wind was now 
firce, and a heavy sqnall, with ram, obscured the offing, and the 
vessel was no longer to be distinguished Mr Seagrave turned to 
his wife, and mournfully offered her his arm They walhed away 
from the beach without speaking ; the remainder of the party, with 
the ex eption of old Ready, followed them How different was their 
return to the hot se from the joyous de cent to the beach Ready 
remained some time w:th his eyes 1n the direction where the vessel 
was last seen He was melancholy, for he had a foreboding that it 
would be seen no more At last he hauled down the ensign and flag, 
and, throwing them over his shoulder, followed the disconsolate 
party to the house, 
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Wen Roady arrived, he found them a)’ plunged in such deep 
distress, tha’ he did not consider it advi-able to say anything The 
evening closed in; 1t was time to retire The children had already 
been put tc bed; but Mr Seagrave remained without speaking, hold- 
yng his wite by hcr hand. Mrs Seagraves head was rested upon her 
busband’s shouldcr, and an ecasional low sob was to be heard. ‘The 
counts nance of Mr Seagrave was not «nly gloomy, but morose, The 
hour for retiring to rest had long passed when Ready broke the 
silence by saying, “Surely, you do not intend to ait up all mght, Mr, 
Seagrave |” 
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“Oh! no; there’s no use sittmmg up, now,” replied Mr. Seagrave, 
rising up impatiently. ‘“ Come, my dear, let us go to bed.” 

Mrs Scagrave rose, and retircd behind the canvas screen {ler 
hu-band secimed as if he was about to follow her, when Kady, 
without speaking, laid the Bible on the table before hin ‘wt 
Seagrave did not appear to notice it; but William touched [1s 
father’s arm, pointed to the book, and then went inside of the scien, 
and led out his mother. 

“God forgive me!” exclaimed Mr. Seagrave, “In my selfixhncse 
and discontent I had forgotten —~” 

“Yes, sir, you had forgotten those words, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
who are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ Those 
words are true, sir; I have felt them to be so.” 

“T am ashamed of myself,” said Mrs. Seagrave, bursting into tears. 

Mr. Seazrave opened the Bible, and read the psalm. Ws soon ag 
he had closed the book, “good might’? were all the words that 
pa-sed, and they all retired to rest. 

During the mght, the wind howled and the rain beat down The 
children slept soundly, but Mr. and Mrs, Seagrave, Ready, ana 
Wilham, were awake during the whole of the n.ght, li tenin,z to the 
storm, and occupied with their own thoughts. It was the most 
unl appy might that had been passed since they first landed 

Ready was dressed before daylight, and out on the beach before 
the sun had risen. The gale was at its height; and, after a careful 
survey with his telescope, he could see nothing of the vessel. He 
remamed on the beach till breahfast-time, when he was summoned 
by William, and returned to the houve. He found Mr. and Mrs, 
Seavrave up, and more composed than they were the evening before ; 
and they welcomed him warmly 

“T fear, Ready,’ said Mr. Scagrave, “that you have no good news 
for us” 

“No, ir; norecan you expect any good news until after the gale 1s 
over” 

“Tell me, Ready,” said Mrs. Seagrave, “do you really think that 
the vessel will come back for us?” 

7] wall tell you what our chances are, madam, and I can do no 
more. The vessel could not reman here during the gale—that 13 
certain ; and there is no saying what the effects of the gale may be 
She may he to, and no* be far from us when the gale 1s over; or she 
may he obliged to scud before the gale, and run some hundred miles 
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from us, Ther, madam, comes the next chance, I think, by hee 
running for the island, that she was short of water; the question is, 
then, whether she may not find 1t neccssary to run for the port she 1s 
bound to, or water at some other place You know, madam, that a 
captain of a vessel 1s bound to do his best for the owners At the 
same time I do think, that if she can with propriety come back 
for us she will, The question 1s, first, whether she can; and, 
secondly, whether the captain 1s a humane man, and will do so at 
his own inconvenience,” 

“There 1s but poor comfort in all that, Ready,” replied Mr. 
Seacrave. 

“Tt 1s useless holding ont false hopes, sir,” replied Ready ; “ but 
even if the vescel continues her voyaye, I consider we have much to 
be thankful for” 

“In what, Ready ?” 

“Why, sir, no one knew whether we were 1n existence or not, and 
probably we never should have been starched for, but now we have 
made it known, and by the ships name on the flag they know who 
we are, and, .f they arrive safe in port, will not fail to communicate 
the irtelligence to your friend Is not that a great deal to be 
thankful for? We may not be taken off by this vessel, but we have 
every hope that another will be sent out to us” 

“Very true, Ready , I ought to have seen that before; but my 
despair and disappointment were yesterday so great, that 1t almost 
took away my reason We must trust in God ” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, sir,” replied Ready , “I thought you 
would soon return to your u ual frame of mud I felt for you, I 
assure you; and indeed I feel for you now I know how dreadful 
this state of suspense must be ” 

“Let us say no more about it, Ready, we are but imperfect 
creatures ; and God 1s merciful when we repent of our folly and our 
wickedness,” 

The gale continued during the dav, and showed no symptoms of 
abatement, when they again retired for the night The following day 
Ready was up early, as usual, and William accompanied him to the 
l each. 

“T don’t think that it blows so hard as 1t did, Ready ” 

“No, Mastcr William, 1t does not; the gale is braking, and by 
night, I have no doubt, will be over. It is, however, useless looking 
for the vessel, as she must be a long wav from this It would take 
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her a week, perhaps, to come back to us if she was to try to d> 80, 
unless the wind should chanze to the northwar 1 or westward ” 

“Ready! Ready!” exclaimed William, pointing to the south east 
pitt of the reef, “what is thit? Look ! it’s a boat” 

Ready put his telese pe to hiseye “It’s a canoe, Master William, 
and there are people in it’ 

“Why where can they hive come from, Real}? See! they are 
amung the breakers; they will be lost Let us go towards them, 
Ready ” 

They hastened along the beach to the spot nearest to where the canoe 
was toseing on the surf, and watched it as it appr: ached the shore 

“Master William, this canoe must have been blown off from the 
large is nd which hes out there ,” and Ready agi n looked through 
his telewope “there are two people im it, and they are islanders. 
Poor things! they stiuggie nard for their lives, and sgem much 
exhausted , but they have passed throu,h the most dangerous part of 
the reef” 

“ Yes,” replied William, “thev will soon be in smoother water ; but 
the surf on the beach 1s very hewy” 

“They won’t mind that, if their s rength don’t fal them—they 
manage the cane beautifully ” 

During this conversation the cenoe had rapidly come towards the 
land In a moment or two afterwards, it passed threngh the surf 
and grounded on the beach The two people in it had just strength 
enough left to paddle throu_h the surf and then they dropped down 
in the bottom of the canoe, quite exhausted 

“ Let's drag the canoe hi.her up, Ma ter William Poor creatures! 
they are nearly dead” 

While dragging it up, Ready ob-erved that the occupants were both 
women their faces were tattooed all over, which disfigured them 
very much; otherwise they were young, and mght have been 
good looking. 

“ Shall I run up and get something for them, Reaay »” 

“Do, Master William, ask Juno to give you some of whatever 
there is for breakfast , anything warm ’ 

Witham soon returned with some thin oatmeal porndge, which 
Juno had been preparing for breakfast ; and a few spoonfuls being 
forced down the throats of the two natives, ther gradually revived, 
Wilham then left Rcady, and went up to acquaint his father and 
mother with this unexpected event. 
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William soon returned with Mr. Seagrave, and as -he women were 
now able to sit up, they hauled up the canoe 4s far as they could, to 
prevent her being beat to pieces. They found nothing in the canoe, 
except a piece of matting and the two paddles which had Teen used 
by the natives. The latter were very curiously carved, as well as the 
bow of the canoe. 

“You see, sir,” said Ready, “it is very clear that these two poor 
women, having been left in charge of the canoe, have been blown off 
from the shor: of one of the islands to the south-east; they must 
have been contending with the vale ever since the day before yester- 
day, aud, as it appears, without fuod or water. It’s a mercy th. 
they gained this island.” 

‘It is so,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “but to tell the truth, I am not 
over pleased at their arrival. It proves what we were not sme nf 
before, that we have very near neiylibours, who may probably pay us 
a very unwelcome visit.” 

“That may be, sir,” replied Ready ; “still these two poor creatures 
being thrown on shore here docs nut make the matter worse, or the 
danger greater. Perhaps it may turn to our advantage ; for if these 
women learn to speak Enylish befure any other islanders visit us, they 
will interpret for us, and be the means, perhaps, of saving our lives,” 

“ Would their visit be sv dangerous, then, Ready ?” 

“ Why, sir, a savave is « -avaye, and, like a child, wishes to obtain 
whatever he sees ; especialivy he covets what he may turn to use, such 
as iron, &. If they came, and we concealed a portion, and vare up 
the remainder of our goods, we might escape ; but still there is no 
trusting to them, and I would infinitely prefer defending ovrselves 
against numbers to trusting to their mercy.” 

“But how can we defend ourselves against a multitude 1” 

“We must be prepared, sir: if we can fortify ourselves, with our 
muskets we would be more than a match for hundreds,” 

Mr, Seagrave turned away. After a pause he said, “It is not very 
pleasant to be now talking of defending ourselves against savages, 
when we hoped two days ago to be leaving the island, Oh, that that 
brig would make its appearance again !” 

“The wind is going down fast, sir,” observed Ready; “it will he 
fine weather before the evening. We may look out for her; at ail 
events, for the next week I shall not give up all hopes.” 

“ A whole week, Ready! Alas! how ‘rue it is, that hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.” 
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“It is a severe trial, Mr. Seagrave ; but we must submit when we 
are chastened. We had better get these poor creatures up to the 
house, and let them recover themselves. 

“Yes, Ready; I presume they will understand signs.” 

Ready then bechoned to them to get on their feet, which they both 
dij, although with some difficulty He then went in advance, 
taaking a sign for them to follow; they understood him, and made 
the attempt, but were so weak, that they would have fallen if they 
had not been supported by Mr. Seagrave and William. 
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It required a lon, time for them tu arrive at the house, Mrs Sea- 
grave, who knew what had happened, received them very h.ndly, 
and Juno had a mess ready, which she put bfore them. They ate a 
httle, and then lay down, and were soon sound asleep 

“Tt 1s fortunate for us that they are women,” observed Mr. Sea- 
giave: “we should have had great difficulty hal they been men.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Ready ; “but still we must not trust women 
too much at first, for they are savages If itis the will of God that 
we still remain on this island, they may be very useful to usin many 
ways—indeed, I may say, be very valuable to us, as we have plenty 
of employment for them ” 

Q 
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“ Where shall we put them to-night, Ready %” 

“Why, sir, I have been thinking about that I wish we had a 
shed cluse to us; but as we have not, we must let them sleep in the 
storehouse ' 

“ Yes, that will do very well ” 

We must now pass over a space of fifteen days, in which there was 
noihing done, The expectation of the vessel returning was stull 
alive, although each day decreased these hopes Every morning 
Ready and William were at the beach with the telescope, and the 
whole of the dav Was passed in surmises, hopes, and fears In fact, 
the appearance of the vessel and the expectation of leaving the island 
had completely overturned all the resularity and content of our 
island party. No other subject was broacled—not any of the work 
propos.d was begun, as it was useless to do anything 1f they were to 
leave the island. After the first week had passed, they felt that every 
day their chances were more adverse, an: at the end of the f .rtn ght 
all hopes were very unwillingly aband ned Tluy had had time to 
school themselves into re-ignation, and now once more turned their 
tho ighits to their own immediate pursuits 

The Indian women had, in the mean time, recovered their fatigues, 
and appeared to be very mild and tractable Whitever they were 
able to do, they did cheerfully, and had alreadv guned a few words 
of Engish The party to explore was again talhed over, and 
arranged for the following Mondav, when a new misfortune fell on 
them, which disconcerted all their arrinzements 

On the Saturday morn ng, when Ready as usual, went his rounds, 
as he wa ked along the beach, he perceived that the Indian « inoe was 
missing It had been hauled up clear of the water, so that it could 
not lave floated away Readv’s heart misgave him; he looked 
through his telescope in the d rection of the large island, and thought 
he could d stinguish a speck on the wuter at a great dista ice As he 
was thus occupied, William came down to him 

“Master William,” said Ready, “I tear those island women have 
exaped inthureance Run up, and see if they are in the outhe ase, 
or ar ywhere e)se, and Jet me know as soon as yon cin” 

Wilham in a few m nutes rcturned, breathless, stating tiat the 
Women were not to be found, and that they had evil ntly carned 
away with them a quantity of the large nails and ot)ier piec2g of iron 
which wete in the stuall kegs in the et rehouse. 
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than the vessel not coming back.” 

“Whk3, we can do without them, Ready.” 

“Yes, air; but when they get back to their own people, and show 
them the iron tl ey have brought with them, and describe how mach 
more there 1s tu Le had, depend upon it, we shall have a visit fru. 
them in numbers, that they may obtain more. I ought to have known 
better than to have left the canoe here; it should have been burnt 
We must go and consult with Mr Seagrave, for the sooner we begin 
to work now, the better Come, Master William ; but recollect, we 
must make light of this to your mamma” 

They communicated the intelligence to Mr Seagrave when they 
were outside He at once perceived their danger ; but considered it 
better to acquaint Mrs Seagrave with it, and to conceal nothing. 

This was done accordingly ; and then they held a courtcil, and came 
to the following resolutions :— 

That it would be necessary that they should immediately stockade 
che storehouse, so as to render 1t impossible for any one to get in; and 
that, as soon as the fortification was complete, the storehouse should 
be turned into their dwelling-house ; and such stores as could not be 
put within the stockade should be removed to their present house, or 
concealed in the cocoa nut grove That after they had thus arranged 
for their security against any sudden attack, they would follow up 
their former plans 

It was decided that nothing should be begun on that day, Saturday » 
that Sunday should be spent in devout prayer for help and encourage- 
ment from the Almighty, who would do towards them as his wisdom 
should orda n; and that, on Monday, with the blessing of God, they 
would recommence their labour. 

“T don’t know why, but I feel more courage now that there iss 
prospect of danger, than I felt when there was little or none,” said 
Mrs Seayrave 

“T do not doubt it, madam; and should it be called into request, 
that you w2)) prove 1t; which I hope may not be the case” 

‘ How little do we know what the day may bring forth,” exclaimed 
Mr Sergrave. ‘ How joyful were our anticipations when the vessel 
hoisted her colours ; we felt sure that we were ta be taken off the 
island, The same ga'e that drove the vescel away brought down to 
us the island women. The fair weather after the gale, which we 
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hoped would have brought back the vessel to our succour, on the 
contrary, enabled fhe women to escape in the canve, and make hnown 
our existence to those who may come to destroy us, How true it 1s 
that man plans in vain: how true that he is as naught ; and that it is 
énly by the Almighty will and pleasure that he can obtain his ends. 
All that we can say is, ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is im 
heaven.’’ 


CHAPTER XLV. 


WaHeEn we closed our last chapter, the family on the island were in 
s very uncomfortable state of mind; they had suffered much by 
disappointment from the vessel having been driven off the island Ly 
the vale of wind, at a time when they felt certain that they woula be 
taken on board; and moreover, the escape of the two native wom nr 
in the canoe, with the iron nuls, and other articles, so coveted by 
savages, had filled them with app ehen-ions lest the savages should 
visit the island in great numbers with the hope of obtaining more. They 
were consequently in so sad a state of suspense, that for three weeks 
after the vessel had been driven away, notwithstanding their consult. 
ations and resolutions, they still remained quite mactive: at times, 
indulging the hope that the vessel might return , at others, looking 
anxiously in the direction of the larger island, to ascertain if there was 
not a fleet of canoes coming down for their destruction. 

One morning, at sunrise, as they were lookmy round with the 
telescope, cluse to the turtle-pond, Masterman Realy said to Mr 
Seagrave, “Indeed, sir, we must no longer remain im this state of 
idleness ; I have been thinking a great deal of our p esent position 
and prospects ; as to the vessel coming back, we must, at presin , 
give up all bopes of it. I cnly wish that we were quite as sure that 
we shal! not have a visit from the saviges: that 1s my vreat fear, and 
it really haunts me ; the idea of our being surprised some nizht, and 
Mrs. Seayruse and the dear cluldren, perhaps, murdcred in their beds, 
is awful tu retlect upon.” 

“God help us!” exclaimed Mr. Seagrave, covering up his face. 

“God will help us, Mr. Seagrave, but at the same time 1t 18 neces- 
vary that we sliuuld help ourselves; he will give lis blessing to out 
exertions, but wé cannot eapect that miracles will be performed fo1 
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as, and if we remain as we new are, Inactive, and taking no steps to 
meet the danger which threatens us, we cannot expect the divine 
assistance. We have had a heavy shock, but it is now time that we 
recover from it, and put our own shoulders to the wheel ” 

“T agree with you, Ready,” replied William ; “indeed, I have teen 
thinking the same thing for many days pust.” 

“We have all been thanking of it, I believe,” said Mr. Seagrave ; 
“Tm sure I have lain awahe night alter night, considering our position 





THE COUNCIL. 


and whut we ought to do, but I have never been able to come to any 
satisfactory resolution.” 

“No more have I till last mght, Mr Seagrave, but I think that 
I have now something to propose which, perhaps, will meet with your 
approval,” repl ed Ready ; “so now, sir, suppose we hold another 
eouncil, and come to a decision ” 

“IT am most willing, Ready,” said Mr Seagrave, sitting down 
upon a rock; “and as you are the oldest, and moreover the best 
adviser of the thrce, we will first hear what you have to propose.” 

“‘We.. wien, Mr Scagrave, it appears to me that it will not do to 
remain in the honse, for we may, as I have said, be surprised by the 
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savayes at any hour in the night, and we have no means of defence 
against numbers.” 

“T fe 1 that, and have felt it for some time,” replied Mr Seigrave 
“ What shall we do, then; shall we return to the cuve?” 

“J should think not, sr,” sud Reidy; “what I propose is this: 
we have made a discovery on the south of the island, which 1s of great 
Importance to us; not that I consider the fruit and other plants of 
any yreat value, as they will only serve to increase our luxuries, if | 
may so call them, during the summer season. One great advanta ‘e 
to us, is the feed which we have found for our live stoch, and the 
fodder for them during the rainy season ; but principally, the patch 
of yau.*, which will afford us food during the winter. Thcy are of 
great importance to us, and we cannot too soon protect them from 
the pigs, which will certainly root them all up, if we do not prevent 
them. Now, sir, you know what we had arranged to do, but which 
we have not done; I thik the cocoa-nut rails will take too much 
time, and it will be sufficient to make a ditch and hedge round the 
yams, sir; but 1 will be very tedious if we are to go backwards and 
forwards to do the work, and Mrs Seagrave and the chudren will be 
left alone. I therefore propose, as the weather 1s now set 1n fair, and 
wil] remain so for months, that we pitch our tents on that part of the 
island, and remove the while family there ; we shall soon be very 
comfortable, and at all events much safer there than if we remain 
here, without any defence.’ 

“Tt 1s an excellent plan, Ready ; we shall, as yon say, be removed 
from danger for the time, and when there, we my considcr what we 
had best do, by and by.” 

“Yes, sir. Those women may not have gained the other island, it 
is trae, for they had the wind nght against them for several days after 
they went away in the canoe, and, moreover, the current sets strong 
thie way; butif they have, we must expect that the savages will pay 
tsa visit; they will, of course, come direct to the house, if they do 
tome” 

“ But, Readv, you don’t mean to say that we are to leave this side 
of the island altogether, and all our comfortable arrangements?” said 
William. 

“No, Master William, not altocether; for now I come to the 
eecond part of my prop -ition As soon as we have done our work 
at the yam plantation, and made everyth ng as comfortable there as 
we can, I think we may then leave Mrs, Scagrave and the children in 
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the tents, and work here As we before agreed, let us abandon the 
house in which we live at present, and fit out the out house which is 
eoncealed in the cocoa nut grove, as a dwelling house, and fortify 1t 
so as to be secure against any sudden attack of the savages: for, 
return here we must, to live, as we cannot remain 1n the tents after 
the rainy season scts in” 

“How do you propo-e to fortify it, Ready?” said Mr Scagrave 3 
“T hardly know What 1s a stockade?” 

“That I will explam to you by and by, sir. Then, if the savages 
come here, at all events we should be able to defcnd ourselves with 
fire-arms ; one man behind a stockade 1s better than twenty who 
have no other arms but spears and clubs; and we may, with the 
help of God, bcat them off” 

“] think your plan is excellent, Ready,” said Mr Seqgrave, “and 
that the sooner we begin, the bctter ” 

“That there is no doubt of, ar Now, the first job is for William 
and me to try for the passage through this side of the reef with the 
boat, and then we will look for the little harbour, which we 
discovered ; as soon as that 1s done, we will return, and take the 
tents and all we require round in the boat, and when we have 
pitched the terts and all 1s arranged, Mrs Seagrave and the children 
ean walk through the wood with us, and take possession. Now, 
Mr Scazrave, uf we are all agreed, the sooner we begin, the brtter, 
for we have plenty to do, and we must recollect that we shall have 
to go up to the cove before we can commence the stockade, to 
procure nails, and many other things ; indeed, we may as well have 
a regular survey of our stores there when we are about it” 

“Let us not lose a day, not an hour, Ready; we have lost too 
much time already,” replied Mr Seagrave ; “and may the blessing 
of Heaven attend our endeavours What shall we do to-day ?” 

“At breikfist, sir, we will communicate our intentions to Mrs, 
Seagrave, afcer breakfist, Wilham and I will take the boat, and 
tuy for the prsage, You can remain here, packing up the tents, 
and such articles as must first be carried round. We shall be } ack, 
T hope, by dinner time” 

‘i’ hey then rose, and walked towards the house; all felt relieved 
in thar mindy, aftir they had mule this arrangement, satisfied that 
they would be using all human eideavours to ward off the danger 
which threatened them, and might then put their confidence im that 
Providence whu would, if He thought fit, protect them in their need. 
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savages at any hour in the night, and we have no means of defence 
against numbers.” 

“T fe 1 that, and have felt it for some time,” replied Mr. Seigrave. 
“ What shall we do, then; shall we return to the cove?” 

“YT should think not, s.r,” said Ready; “what I propose is this: 
we have nade a discovery on the south of the island, which is of great 
importance to us; not that I consider the fruit and other plants of 
any great value, as they will only serve to increase our luxuries, if | 
may so call them, during the summer season. One great advanta:re 
to us, is the feed which we have found for our live stock, and the 
fodder for them during the rainy season ; but principally, the patch 
of yau.s, which will afford us food during the winter. They are of 
great importance to us, and we cannot too soon protect them from 
the pigs, which will certainly root them all up, if we do not prevent 
them. Now, sir, you kncw what we had arranged to do, but which 
we have not done; I think the cocoa-nut rails will take too much 
time, and it will be sufficient to make a ditch and hedge round the 
yams, sir; but it will be very tedious if we are to go backwards and 
forwards to do the work, and Mrs. Seagrave and the children will be 
left alone. I therefore propose, as the weather is now set in fair, and 
will remain so for months, that we pitch our tents on that part of the 
island, and remove the whole family there ; we shall soon be very 
comfortable, and at all events much safer there than if we remain 
here, without any defence.’ 

“Tt is an excellent plan, Ready ; we shall, as you say, be removed 
from danger for the time, and when there, we may consider what we 
had best do, by and by.” 

“Yes, sir. Those women may not have gained the other island, it 
is trae, for they had the wind right against them for several days after 
they went away in the canoe, and, moreover, the current sets strong 
this way; but if they have, we must expect that the savages will pay 
tsa visit; they will, of course, come direct to the house, if they do 
rome” 

“ But, Ready, you don’t mean to say that we are to leave this side 
of the island altogether, and all our comfortable arrangements 1” said 
William. 

“No, Master William, not altocether: for now I come to the 
second part of my prop:xition. As scon as we have done our work 
at the yam plantation, and made everyth ng as comfortable there as 
we can, I think we may then leave Mrs. Scayrave and the children in 
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the tents, and work here. As we before agreed, let us abandon the 
house in which we live at present, and fit out the out-house which is 
emeealed in the cocoa nut grove, as a dwelling-house, and fortify 1t 
so as to be secure against any sudden attack of the savages: for, 
return here we must, to live, as we cannot remain in the tents after 
the rainy season scts in” 

“How do you propo-e to fortify it, Ready?” said Mr. Scagrave ; 
“T hardly know What 1s a stockade?” 

“That I will explain to you by and by, sir. Then, if the savages 
come here, at all events we should be able to defend ourselves with 
fire-arms ; one man behind a stockade 1s better than twenty who 
have no other arms but spears and clubs; and we may, with the 
help of God, bcat them off” 

“T think your plan 1s excellent, Ready,” said Mr Seagrave, “and 
that the sooner we begin, the bctter ” 

“That there 1s no doubt of, sir Now, the first job is for William 
and me to try for the passage through this side of the reef with the 
boat, and then we will look for the little harbour, which we 
discovered ; as soon as that 1s done, we will return, and take the 
tents and all we require round in the boat, and when we have 
pitched the tents and all 1s arranged, Mrs Seagrave and the children 
ran walk through the wood with us, and take possession. Now, 
Mr. Seazrave, uf we are all agreed, the sooner we begin, the better, 
for we have plenty to do, and we must recollect that we shall have 
to go up to the cove before we can commence the stockade, to 
procure nails, and many other things ; indeed, we may as well have 
a recular survey of our stares there when we are about it” 

“Let us not lose a day, not an hour, Ready; we have lost too 
much time already,” replied Mr Seagrave ; “and may the blessing 
of Heaven attend our endeavours. What shall we do to-day?” 

“At bre kfast, sir, we will communicate our intentions to Mrs, 
Seacrave, afer breakfast, William and I will take the boat, and 
tyy for the pusage, You can remain here, packing up the tents, 
and such articles as must first be carried round. We shall be | ack, 
T hope, by dinner-time.” 

‘ihey then rose, and walked towards the honse; all felt relieved 
in thar minds, after they had mule this arrangement, satisfied that 
th: y would be using all human eideavours to ward off the danger 
which threatened them, and might then put their confidence in that 
Providence whu would, if He thought fit, protect them in their need, 
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savages at any hour in the mght, and we have no means of defence 
against numbers.” 

“T fe 1 that, and have felt it for some time,” replied Mr Seigrave 
“ What shall we do, then, shall we return to the cove?” 

“JT should think not, sr,” sud Reidy; “what I propose :s this 
we have made a discovery on the south of the island, which 18 of great 
importance to us, not that I consider the fruit and other plants of 
any yreat value, as they will only serve to increase our luxuries, 1f | 
may so call them, during the summer season One great advantive 
to us, 1s the feed which we have found for our live stoch, and the 
fodder for them during the ramy season ; but principally, the pitch 
of yau.*, which will afford us food during the winter Thry are of 
great importance to us, and we cannot too soon protect them from 
the pigs, which will certainly root them all up, if we do not prevent 
them. Now, sir, you know what we had arranged to do, but which 
we have not done; I think the cocoa-nut rails will take too much 
time, and it will be sufficient to make a ditch and hedge round the 
yams, sir; but 1! will be very tedious if we are to go backwards and 
forwards to do the work, and Mrs Seagrave and the children will be 
left alone. I therefore propose, as the weather 1s now set 1n fair, and 
will remain so for months, that we pitch our tents on that part of the 
island, and remove the whiole family there ; we shall soon be very 
comfortable, and at all events much safer there than if we remain 
here, without any defence’ 

“Tt is an excellent plan, Ready ; we shall, as you say, be removed 
from danger for the time, and when there, we miy considcr what we 
had best do, by and by.” 

“Yes, sir Those women may not have gained the other island, it 
is trae, for they had the wind nght against them for several days after 
they went away in the canoe, and, moreover, the current sets strong 
‘his way; but if they have, we must expect that the sivazes will pay 
1~a visit; they will, of course, come direct to the house, if they do 

me” 

“But, Ready, you don’t mean to say that we are to leave this side 
4 the island altoscther, and all our comfortable arrangements?” sad 
Willam 

“No, Master William, not altocether; for now I come to the 
second part of my prop. ition As son is we have done our work 
at the yam plantation, and made everyth ng as comfortable there as 
we can, I think we may then leave Mrs. S.ayrave and the children in 
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the tents, and work here. As we before agreed, let us abandon the 
house in which we live at present, and fit out the out-house which: is 
emeealed in the cocoa-nut grove, as a dwelling-house, and fortify it 
so as to be secure against any sudden attack of the savages: for, 
return here we must, to live, as we cannot remain in the tents after 
the rainy season sets in.” 

“How do you propoce to fortify it, Ready?” said Mr. Seagrave 3 
“T hardly know. Whiat is a stockade?” 

“That I will explain to you by and by, sir. Then, if the savages 
come here, at all events we should be able to defend ourselves with 
fire-arms ; one man behind a stockade is better than twenty who 
have no other arms but spears and clubs; and we may, with the 
help of God, beat them off.” 

“think your plan is excellent, Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave, “and 
that the sooner we begin, the better.” 

“That there is no doubt of, sir. Now, the first job is for William 
and me to try for the passage through this side of the reef with the 
boat, and then we will look for the little harbour, which we 
discovered ; as soon as that is done, we will return, and take the 
tents and all we require round in the boat, and when we have 
pitched the tents and all is arranged, Mrs. Seagrave and the children 
ean walk through the wood with us, and take possession. Now, 
Mr. Seagrave, if we are all agreed, the sooner we begin, the better, 
for we have plenty to do, and we must recollect that we shall have 
to go up to the cove before we can commence the stockade, to 
procure nails, and many other things ; indeed, we may as well have 
a regular survey of our stares there when we are about it.” 

“Let us not lose a day, not an hour, Ready; we have lost too 
much time already,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “and may the blessing 
of Heaven attend our endeavours, What shall we do to-day ?” 

“At breakfast, sir, we will communicate our intentions to Mra 
Seagrave; after breakfast, William and I will take the boat, and 
thy for the pa-sage, You can remain here, packing up the tents, 
and such articles as must first be carried round. We shall be |.ack, 
T hope, by dinner-time.” 

‘|hey then rose, and walked towards the homse; all felt relieved 
in their minds, after they had made this arrangement, satisfied that 
they would Le using all human e.deavours to ward off the danger 
which threatened them, and might then put their confidence in that 
Providence whu would, if He thought fit, protect them in their need, 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


The subject was introduced to Mrs, Seagrave, while they were at 
breakfast, and as she perceived how much more secure they would 
be, she cheerfully consented. In less than an hour afterwards, 
William and Ready had prepared the boat, and were pulling out 
among the rocks of the reef to find a passage, which, after a short 
time, and by keeping two or three cables from the point, they 
succeeded in doing. 

“This is very fortunate, Master William,” observed Ready; “but 
we mu-t now take some marks to find our way in again. Sag, sir, 
the large black rock is on a line with the garden point: so, if we 
keep them in one, we shall know that we are in the proper channel, 
and now for a mark abreast of us, to find out when we enter it.” 

“Why, Ready, the corner of the turtle-pond just touches the right 
wall of the house,” replied William. 

“Se it does, sir; that will do, and now let us pull away as har} 
a< we cam, so as to be back in good time.” 

Tl+y svon were on the south side of the is'and, and pulling up 
a ong the shore. 

“How far do you think that it is by water, Ready ?” 

“T hardly know, Master William ; but at least four or five miies, 
w we must make up our minds to a good hour's pull, At all 
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events, we shall sail back again with this wind, although there uw 
but little of 1t.” 

“We are in very deep water now,” observed William, after a long 
silence. 

“Yes, sir; on this side of the island we must expect it ; the coral 
grows to leeward only. I think that we cannot be very far from the 
httle harbour we discovered. You see, sir, we have opened upon 
wae meadow land and the clumps of trees. Suppose we leave off 
rowing for a minute, and look about us,” 

“There are two rocks close to the shore, Ready,” said Wailiam, 
pointing, “and you recollect there were two or three rocks outside 
of the harbour.” 

“Very true, Master Wilham, and I paler not wonder if you have 
not hit upon the very spot. Let us pull in.” 

They did so; and, to their satisfaction, found that they were in 
the harbour, where the watcr was as smooth as a pond. 

“ Now, then, Master William, we will step the mast, and sail back 
at our leisure. ’ 

“Stop one moment, Ready ; give me the boat-hook I see some 
thinz betwe n the clefts of the rocks.” 

Ready handed the boat-hook to William, who, lowering it down 
intu the water, drove the spike of 1ron at the end of it into a large 
cray fish, which he hauled up into the boat. 

“That will be an addition to our dinner, Master William,” caid 
Ready ; ““we do not go back empty-handed, and, therefore, as the 
saying 1s, we shall be more welcome ; now, then, let us start, fur 
we must pull here again this afternoon, and with a full cargo on 
board.” 

They stepped the mast, and as soon as they had pulled the boat 
e‘ear of the harbour, they set the sail, and in less than an hour had 
rejoined the party at the house. 

Wilham had brought up the crayfish, which had only one claw, 
and Juno had put on another pot of water to boil it, as an addition 
t> the dinner, which was nearly ready. Tommy at first went with 
his sister Caroline to look at the animal, and as soon as he had left 
off admuring it, he beyan, as usual, to tease it, as he did the lon at 
the Cape. first he poked its eyes with a stick, then he tried to unfold 
his tail, but the animal flapped, and he ran away. At last he was 
trying to put his stick into the creature’s mouth, when it raised ite 
large claw, and caught him by the wnist, squeezing him so tight that 
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Tommy screamed and danced about as the crayfish held on. For 
tanately for him, the anumal had been su long out of water, and had 
been so much hurt by the iron spike of the boat-hook, that it was 
more than half decd, or he would have been severely hurt. Ready 
van to h'm, and disengaged the crayfish ; but Tommy was so friyht- 
ened, that he took to lis heels, and did not leave off running until 
he was one hundred yards from the house, while Juno and Ready 
wire langhins at lim till the tears came into their eyes, Tommy 
was very sull y at being laughed at, so he sat down when he had left 
otf running, till he saw the dinner go ng in, and then he came back 
looh.ng very foolish. When he saw the crayfish on the table, he 
appeared to be afraid of it, although it was dead. 

“Well, Tommy,” said Mr. Seagrave, “I suppose you wou’t eat any 
of the crayfish } ’ 

“Won I?’ replied Tommy. “I'll eat him, for he tried to 
eat me,” 

“What part will you have, Tommy—the claw?” said Mr. Sea- 


ve. 
a Yes, I'll eat the claw, nasty beast ; I'll eat him out of spite.” 

“Why did you not leave the animal alone, Tommy?” said Mr. 
Seagrave ; “if you had not tormented it, 1t would not have bitten 
you; I don’t know whether you ought to have any, if you only eat 
it out of sp.te; you should eat with joy and gratitude, What do 
you say in your grace before meat, Tommy ? tell me, sur.” 

“For what we are going to receive, the Lord make us truly 
thank ful,’” sud Tommy, gloomily. 

“Well, but by your account you are only ‘truly spiteful, and 
therefore I do not think you ought to have any.” 

“T don’t like it; I won’t have any,” replied Tommy. “T like 
salt pork better.” 

“Well, then, if you don’t like it, you shall not have it forced upoa 
you Tommy,” replied Mr, Seayrave ; “so now we'll divide it among 
the res. of us.” 

Tommy was not very well pleased at this decision, for he really 
aid wish to have some of it, so he turned very sulky for the reat of 
yas dinner-time, especially when old Ready told him that he had 
had his share of the crayfish before dinner, 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


As soon as the meal was over, Mr. Seagrave and Juno assist:d 
them in carrying down the canvasand poles for the tent, with shovels 
to clear away, and the pegs to fix tue tents up properly. Before 
they started, William observed, “I think it would be a good thing, 
if Ready and I were to take our bedding with us, and then we could 
fix up one tent this evening, and sleep there ; to-morrow morning 
we might sct up the other, and get a good deal of work over before 
we came back.” 

“You are right, Master William,” replied Ready ; “let us see wiiat 
Juno can give us to eat, and then we will do as you say, for the 
sooner we are all there the better.” 

As Mr, Seagrave was of the same opinion, Juno packed up a piece 
of salt pork and some flour cakes, which, with three or iour bottles 
of water, they took down to the boat; the axes, saw, and mallet, 
were also put in. Ready having thrown in a piece of rope to moor 
tle boat with, they shoved off and were soon through the reef, and, 
alter a smart pull, for they were anxious to get round as soon » 
possible, they arrived again at the small harbour. 
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As soon as they had landed all the thinys, they made the boat fast 
by the rope, and then carried a portion of the canvas and tent poles 
up to the first copse of trees, which were the guavas; they then 
returned for the remainder, and after three trips everything was up. 

“Now, Master William, we must see where we must pitch the 
tent ; we must not be too near the cocoa-nut grove, or we 8..all have 
too far to go for water.” 

“Don't you think that the best place will be close to the bananas f 
the ground is higher there, and the water is, you know, between the 
bananas and the yams.” 

“Very true, Master William, I think it will not bea bad place ; 
let us walk there first, and reconnoitre the ground.” 

They walked to where the bananas were nuw throwing o'1t their 
beautiful large green leaves, and decided that they would fix the 
tents upon the north side of them ; first, becanse the trees would 
prevent the tents from being seen from the seaward, and svcondly, 
because the clump. would shade them from the sun during th+ hottest 
portion of the day. 

“So here let it be, Master William,” said Ready ; “and aow let 
us go and fetch all the things ; it is a nice dry spot, and I trink will 
do capitally.” 

They were soon hard at work, and long before sunset one tent was 
ready, and they had put their bedding in it, 

“Well, now, I suppose you are a little tired, sir,” said Ready ; 
“Tm sure you ought to be, for you have worked hard to-dar.” 

“T don’t feel very tired, Ready, but it’s not time to go to hed yet.” 

“ No, sir; then I think we had better take our shovels ap‘ dig the 
pits for the water, and then we shall know by to-morrow morning 
whether the water is good or not.” 

“Yes, Ready, we can do that before we get our supper), and go 
to bed.” 

They walked to where the ground between the bananar and yam 
patch was wet and swampy, and dug two large holes abeut a yard 
deep and square; the water trickled in very fast, and thev were tp 
to their ankles before they had finished. 

“There'll be no want of water, Rea ly, if it is only fit te drink.” 

“Tve no fear of that, sir,’’ replied Ready, “ but still there's nothing 
like having all done before they come here; so now ov» work is 
finished for the day.” 

They returned to the tent and made their supper off the aalt pork 
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and flour cakes, and then lay down on the mattresses, They were 
soon fast asleep, for they were well tired out with the hard work 
which they had gone through. 

The next morning, at sunrise, they were up again ; the first thing 
they did was to go and exam ne the holes they had dug for water; 
they found them full and running over, and the water had settled 
quite clear ; they tasted 1t, and pronounced 1t very good, but rot so 
wood as what they had in the well near the house im the bay. 

As soon as they had washed themselves, they went hack and made 
their breakfast, and then set to work to get up the other tent, which 
being for Mrs, Seagrave and the children, was more carefully put up. 
They then cleared all the ground near the tents of brushwood and 
high grass, and levelled 1t n.cely with their shovels inside, 

“Now, Master William, we have another job, which 1s to prepare 
a fire-place for Juno: we must go down to the beach for gones. Let 
us take this large bit of canvas, and then between us we may carry 
up as many as We require ” 

In another hour the fire-place was completed, and Ready and 
Wilham loched at their work. 

Well, I call this a very comfortable lodging-house,” said Ready. 

“And I am sure,”’ replied Wilham, “it’s very pretty. Mamma 
will oe delighted with it.” 

“We shall have no want of bananas in a few weeks, cir,” sad 
Ready ; “look, they are all in blossom already. Well, now I suppose 
we had better leave everything here, and go back again. We must 
have another trip this afternoon, and sleep here to-night.” 

They went down to the boat, and sailed back as before; by ten 
o'clock m the morning they had regained the house, and then thev 
made the arranzements for their work during the remainder of the 
day. It was agreed that the provisions necessary for a day or two, 
the tab'e and chairs, the cookimg utensils, and a portion of their 
clothes, should be taken round that afternoon, that Ready and 
William should come back early the next morning, and then they 
should all set off together through the wood to the new location 
Little Allert could now walk very well, and would not require tu 
be carried, except now and then. Tommy and Caroline of course 
would walk with Juno, the sheep and lambs (for they had four 
Jambs), the goats and kids, were to be driven through the wood by 
Mr. Seagrave; William and Ready and the dogs would be very 
useful in drivig them. As for the fowls and chickens, % was 
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decided they should be left, as Ready and William could look after 
them on their occasional visits, 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Tax boat was well loaded that afternoon, and they had a heavy 
pull round, and hard work afterwards, to carry all the art’cles up. 
Wiiliam and Ready were, therefore, not sorry when their work was 
done, and they went to bed as soon as they had taken their supper. 

At sunrise, they went back to the bay in the boat, which they 
hauled up, and then proceeded to the house, where they found that 
‘very one was ready to start. Mr. Seagrave had collected all the 
animals, and they set off; the marks on the trees were very plain, 
and they had no difficulty in finding their way; but they had a 
good deal of trouble with the goats and sheep, and did not get on 
very fast. It was three hours before they got char of the cocoa- 
nut grove, and Mrs, Seagrave was quite tired out. At last they 
arrived, and Mr, and Mrs. Seagrave could not help exclaiming “how 
beautiful }” 

When they came to where the tents were pitched by the side of 
the bananas, they were equally p'’eased: it was quite a fairy spot. 
Mrs. Seagrave went into her tent to repose after her fatigue; the 
goats and sheep were allowed to stray away as they pleased, and were 
feeding with avidity upon the fresh herbage; the dogs laid down, 
panting with their long journey ; Juno put little Albert on the bed. 
while she went with William to collect fuel to cook the dinner; 
Ready went to the pits to get some water, while Mr. Seagrave 
walked about, examining the different clumps of trees, with which 
the meadow was studded ; Caroline was in the tent with her mother, 
and Tommy sat on the ground, and stared about him. 

When Ready returned with the buckets of water, he called the 
dogs, and went back towards the yam plantation. Tommy gut 1p 
after a while, and followed ; the dogs went into the yams, and were 
soot barking furiously, which pleased Tommy very much ; when, of 
a sudden, out burst again in a drove all the pigs, followed by the 
dogs, and so close to Tommy that he screamed with fright, and 
tumbled over head and heels, 
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“I thoncht you were there, my gentlemen,” said Ready, looking 
after the pigs; “the sooner we fence you out the better” 

The pigs scampered away, and went into the cocoa nut grove as 
they had done before Tommy also scampercd away .s wor 4 * 
could recover his lesa The dogs followed the mgs, ana 2° 79 

turn fora long while afterwards, and then came back not and t rea, 
proving that they must have chased them for a long distance 

It was late Lefore the «dinner was ready, and they were all very 
glad to go early to bed. 
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At day dawn, Wilham and Realy had a am started and wilked 
through the cocoa nut grove back tu the bh use to Lim round m the 
boat the articles of furniture and the clothes which lid been leit 
Having collected everything in the house, and prucured some m re 
pork and flour from the storehouse, they completed the loid by 
spearing one of the turtles which remained, and putting it into the 
bottum of the boat , they then set oft again for their new residence, 
and arrived in time for breakfast After the meal was over, they 
were assisted by Juno and Mr Seagrave in bringing the contents of 
the boats up to the tents, 


“What a delightful spot this 13,” aad Mre Seagrave. “J think we 
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ought always to make it our summer residence, and only go back ta 
the house during the rainy season.” 

“Tt is much cooler here, madam, during the summer, and much 
more pleasant ; but we are more protected in the house Ly thie cocoa- 
nut grove.” 

“Yer; that is true, and is very valuable during the rainy season ; 
but it makes 1t warmer in the summer time; we have not such anie 
bre:-ze as we have here. I assure you, Ready, that I like the change, 
and s} all be sorry when we have to go back again.” 

“T saw such pretty parrots this morning,” said little Caroline ; “I 
wish J had one for my very own,” 

“T'll try, muss, to find you a young one by and by; but it is 
too soon yet,” replied Ready. “Now I must go, and help Juno te 
cut up the turtle. We must make our larder among the banana 
trees.” 

“ But what are we all todo, Ready ?” said Mr. Seagrave ; “ we must 
not be idle.” 

“No, sir; but [ think we must give up this day to putting every- 
thing to nghts, and making everything comfortable insile the tents ; 
we must be at Mrs. Seazrave’s orders to-day, and to-morrow we will 
commence the ditch and hedge round the yam plantat.on. We need 
not work very hard at it, for I don’t think the pigs will venture here 
again, a¢ I mean to tie up all the dogs round the yam patch every 
night, and their barking will keep them off.” 

“That will be a very good plan, Ready. What beautiful food 
there is for the sheep and goats.” 

“Yes, sir; this must be their future residence for the best purt of 
the year. Now, sit, I think that to morrow we will begin a piece of 
the ditch, and show Wi liam how to put in the cuttings of prickly 
pear for the hedge, and then, sir, I shou'd propose that we leave 
Master Willian here with his mother, to work at his Jeture, while 
yuu and [I go tu the cove to examine the stores ; and select what it 
Will be necessary to bring round. I think you said that you mu-t go 
y vursel! ?” 

“Yrs, Ready, I wish to go; Mra Seagrave will not object to 
pacting with me for three or four days. When we have made 
selection, I will then return, and then you and William, who is more 
veed to the boat than I am, can bring the stores round. I presume 
we shall not bring them here?” 

“No, sir, we will take them round to the storehouse. When we 
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have done that job, we must then commence our alterations and Jur 





BEADY AND MR. SEAGRAVE AT THE COVE, 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Tue next morning they went with their shovels to the yara 
plantation, and commenced their work. As the ground was soft and 
swampy, the labour was very easy. The ditch was dug nearly a 
yard wide, and the earth thrown up on a bank inside. They then 
went to where the large patch of prickly pears grew, and cut a 
quantity, which they planted on the top of the bank, Before night, 
they had finished about nine or ten yards of the hedge and ditch. 

“1 don’t think that the pigs will get over that when it is finished,” 
said Ready, “and Master William will be able to get on by himself 
when we are gone, as well as if we were with him.” 

“Yes; but not quite so fast, Ready.” 

“Don’t overwork yourself, Master William ; all you have to do is 
to tether the dogs as I did last night, and I have no doubt, that after 
one or two more attempts, the pigs will come no more.” 

SUI try if I cannot shoot a pig or two,” said William. 
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“Let it be a young one, then, sir; we must not kill the old ones 
Now I tuink we may as well go back ; the sun will soon be down, 
and Juno is carrying in the supper.” 

Before Mr. Seagrave and Ready started on the following morning, 
the latter gave William directions as to the boat. The provisicns 
and the knapsack having been already prepared, they took leave of 
Mrs, Seagrave, and set off, each armed with a musket, and Ready 
with his axe slung over his shoulder. They had a long walk before 
them, as they had first to find their way back to the house, and from 
thence had to walk through the wood to the cove, so that it was 
@ long round to take, but that could not be helped, as they were 
obliged to follow the blazing or marks which they had made in the 
trees, 

As soon as they arrived at the house, they stopped there an hour 
to rest, and then went down to the garden at the point ; the pctatoes 
and peas in the garden were looking very well, and the onion seed 
had not failed. Ready carefully examined and repaired the fence, 
because, as he observed, now that the wild pigs were driven away 
from the yams, they would, in all probability, come there in search 
of food. 

“How solitary and deserted the place looks now, Ready, that 
there is nothing living to be seen,” observed Mr, Seagrave. “Let us 
go on.” 

They recommenced their journey, and in two hours more reached 
the cove, where they had first landed. The rocks near to it were 
strewed with timber and planks, which lay bleaching in the sun, or 
half buried in the sand at the little cove. Mr. Seagrave sat down, 
and sighed deeply, as he said, “‘ Ready, the sight of these timbers, of 
which the good ship Pacific was built, and which are now strewed in 
every direction, recalls feelings which I had hoped to have dismissed 
from my mind; but I cannot help them rising up. The remains of 
this vessel appear to me as the last link between us and the civilized 
world, which we have been torn from, and all my thoughts of home 
and country, and I may say all my longing for them, are revived as 
strong as ever.” 

“ And very natural that they should, Mr. Seagrave ; I feel it also. 
I am content, it is true, because I have nothing to wish or look 
forward to; but -till I could not help thinking of poor Captain 
Osborn and my shipmates, as I looked upon the wreck, and wishing 
that I might take them by the hand a,ain. It is very natural that 
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one should do so. Why, sir, do you know that I feel unhappy evcn 
about the poor ship. We sailors love our vessels, especially when 
they have good qualities, and the Pacific was as fine a vessel as ever 
was built (a little wall sided, perhaps, but that was of no conse- 
quence), Now, sir, I feel quite melancholy when I see her planks 
and timbers lying about here. They seem to me like the skeleton of 
some human being, who has been cast away, and whose bones, after 
a time, lie bleaching in the sun and wind. But, sir, if we cannot 
help fevling as we do, it is our duty to check the feeling, so that it 
does noi get the mastery over us. We can do no more.” 

“Very true, Ready,” said Mr. Seagrave, rising up; “it is not only 
useless, but even sinful, to indulge in them, as they only can lead to 
our repining at the decrees of Heaven. Let us now examine the 
rocks, and see if anything has been thrown up that may be of use 
to us.” " 

They walked round, but, with the exception of spars and a barrel 
or two of tar, they could find nothing of value. There was no want 
of staves and iron hoops of broken casks, and these, Ready observed, 
would make excellent palings for the garden when they had time to 
bring them round ; and he said, that he thought there were so many, 
that they might pale off a piece of land to sow their wheat and 
barley in by and by, and in the mean time it would enable them to 
make hay for the winter provisions of the stock, which, however, 
was not of such consequence, now that they had such a quantity of 
banana stems to feed the animals with during the rainy season, 

After they had returned, they sat down to rest themselves, and 
then they went to the tents in the cocoa-nut grove, in which they 
had collected the articles thrown up when the ship went to pieces. 

“Why! the pigs have been at work here,” said Ready; “they 
have contrived to open one cask of flour somehow or another ; look, 
sir—I suppose it must have been shaky, or they could not have 
routed into it; the canvas is not good for much, I fear; fortunately, 
we have several bolts of new, which I brought on shore. Now, sir, 
we will see what condition the stores are in, All these are casks of 
flour, and we run no risk in opening them, and seeing if they are in 
good order.” 

The first cask which was opened had a cake round it as hard asa 
board ; but when it was cut through with the axe, tle inside was 
found in a good state. 

“ That’s all right, sir; and I presume the others will be the came; 
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the salt water has got in so far and mare a crust, which has preserved 
the rest ; however, we shall open them all as they come to hand 
But now let us go to dinner, and to work afterwards. We have some 
nice cold fried turtle steaks, which Juno has packed up for us,” 
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OPENING THE CASES, 


CHAPTER L, 


AFTER dinner they resumed their labour. “I wonde: what's in 
this case?” said Mr Seagrave, pointing to the first at hand. Ready 
set to work with his axe, and broke off the lid, and found a number 
of pasteboard boxes full of tapes, narrow mbbons, stay laces, wiale- 
bones, and cottons on reels, 

“This has becn sent out for some Botany Bay milliner,” sad Mr 
Seagrave, “I presume, and I don’t doubt she has been very much put 
out at not receivinz 1t ; however, we must confiscate it for the benefit 
of Mrs Seagrave and Miss Caroline. We wul take them to them as 
soon as we have time. Now for another, Ready.” 

The next was a box without a lock; the hd was forced up, and 
they found a dozen half-gallon square bottles of gin stored in 
divisions, 
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“That’s Hollands, sir, I know,” said Ready; “what shall we de 
with it ?” 

“We will not destroy it, Ready, but at the same time we will not 
use it but asa medicine,” replied Mr. Seagrave; “we have been so 
long used to spring-water, that it would be a pity to renew a taste for 
spirituous liquors ; we will take a bottle or two of it round when we 
have room for it ; it may be useful.” 

“T trust we shall never want to drink a drop of it, sir, either as a 
medicine, or otherwise. Now for this cask with wooden hoops.” 

The head was soon out, and discovered a dinner set of painted vhina 
with gold edges, which was very beautiful. 

“Well, Mr. Seagrave, this may be useful, for we are rather short of 
plates and dishes. Common white would have served as well.” 

“And be more suitable, certainly, with our present outfit,” replied 
Mr. Seagrave ; “ but nevertheless, as you say, this die: thine is just 
as useful as common, and therefore not to be despised.” 

“ Here’s a box with your name on it, sir,” said Ready; “do you 
know what is in it ?” 

“T have no idea, Ready ; but your axe will decide the point.” 

When the box was opened, everything appeared in a sad mouldy 
state from the salt water which had penetrated ; but on removing the 
brown paper and pasteboard, it was found to contain stationery of all 
sorts, and except on the outside, it was very little injured. 

“ This is indeed a treasure, Ready. I recollect now ; this is paper, 
pens, and everything requisite for writing, besides children’s books, 
copy-books, paint-boxes, and a great many other articles in the 
stationery line.” 

“Well, sir, that is fortunate. Now, we may set up our school, and 
es the whole population of the island will attend it, it will really be 
a National School.” 

“Very trne, Ready. Now for that cask.” 

“T can tell what that is by the outside; it is oil, and very 
acceptable, for our candles are nearly out, But there are two or three 
cases more of candles which we saved. We shall come to them by 
and by. Now we come to the most valuable of all our property.” 

“What is that, Ready ?” 

“ All the articles which I brought on shore in the different trips I 
took in the boat before the ship went to pieces ; for you see, sir, iron 
don’t swim, and, therefore, what I looked after most was iron ware of 
all sorta, and tools, I have a famous lot of nails. Here are three 
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kegs of small nails, besides two Lays of large, and there are several 
axes, hammers, and other tools, besides all these hanks of twine, sailing 
needles, and bees’-wax, and here’s a few bolts of fine canvas, and al] in 
good order.” 

“They are indeed valuable, Ready.” 

“Yes, sir, we should have been sadly in want of them, for those 
two savages took all that they could lay their hands upon in the way 
of iron when they started off mn the canoe. It was fortunate we had 
not brought any more round. Here’s some more of my plunder, as 
the Americans say. All these are wash-deck buckets, this a smill 
harncss cask for salting meat, and here’s the cook’s wooden trough for 
miking bread, which will please Miss Juno; and in 1t, you see, I 
have put all the galley-hooks, ladles, and spoons, and the iron trivets 
(they will be very useful), and here’s two lamps I think I put 
some cotton wicks somewhere—I know I did; we shall find them 
by and by Here’s the two casks, one of cartridges made up, and the 
other of gunpowder ; and here’s the half-cask of cartridges, all in good 
order, and the other six muskets, which, by the by, will want a little 
cleaning But that was to be expected ” 

“ These are really treasures, Ready, and yet how well we have done 
without them ” 

“Very true, sir, but we shall do better with them, and when we 
fit up the storehouse for a dwelling, Mr Seagrave, we shall be able to 
make it a little more comfortable m every respect than the present 
one; for you see there, all the fir-planking and deals, which Master 
William and [I buried mm the sand ; why, sir, we shall be able to fluor 
the house, and make capital bed places ’ 

“T really had quite forgotten them, Ready ; but, as you say, there 
are enough for all that you propose, and twice over IfI could but 
get fhe fear of the savages coming over out of my head, I really think 
we might hive very comfortably even on this island ’ 

“Do you know, Mr Seagrave, I am glad to hear you say that, for 
it proves that you are more contented and resigned than you were” 

“Tam so, Ready- at least [ think so; but perhaps it 15, that the 
immediate dinger from the savages so fills my thoughts, that I no 
longer dwell so much upon our being taken off the island One 
anxiety has to a certain degree driven away and quelled the ocher” 

“JT dare say 1t 18 as you state, sir; but now let us go on with our 
search Here are the su1p’s compasses, and deep sea line and reel, 
also the land lead. The stuff will be very useful for our litle boat.” 
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“ And I am very glad of the compasses, Ready ; for with them I 
shall be able to make a sort of survey of the island, when I havea 
little tume Your pocket compassis too small forsurveying Perhaps 
you don’t know that in my younger days I went out to Sydney asa 
surveyor }” 

“No, I never did hear of that. I suppose, then, you'll be able to 
tell exactly how many acres of feed we have for the animals?” 

“ Yes, I will tell you that as soon as we get back; but I shall take 
some bearings now, while I am here, as I may not be back again very 
soon ” 

“ Well, sir, I think 1f we open this other case, wnich I perceive has 
your name on it, 1t will be as much as we need do to-day, for the sun 
is going down, and I feel a little tired, we can then make : some kind 
of bed, eat o. suppers, and go to sleep” 

“T am very tired, Ready, and shall be glad to do as am propose. 
That case contains books ; but what portion of my lbrary I do not 
know ” 

“ But you soon will, sir,” replied Ready, wrenching it open with 
his axe. “They are a little staimed on the outside, but they are 
jammed so tight, that they do not appear to have sufftred much, 
Here are one 01 two, sir.” 

“ Plutirch’s Lives I am glad I have them: they are excellent 
reading for young or old; there 1s no occasion to open any more, 
Ready, as I know all the other books in the case are ‘ History ;’ perhaps 
the Lest case which could have been saved ” 

“T think there are two others, sir; but that we can see to-morrow. 


CHAPTER LL 


Mr SEAGRAVE and Ready then set to work, and made a rough sort 
of bed of cocoa-nut branches; and, after eating their supper, committed 
themselves to the divine protection, and went to sleep. The next 
morning they resumed their labour, and opened every other case and 
pachage that had been savcd from the wreck; they found more 
books, four boxes of candles, three casks of rice (good and damaged), 
and several other useful articles, besides many others wlich were # 
no value to them. 
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A chest of tea, and two bags of coffee, which Ready had brought 
on shore, were, much to their delight, found in good order; but 
there was no sugar, the little which they had saved having been 
melted away. 

“That's unfortunate, sir. Master Tommy won't hke to go 
without sugar ; but it 1s not absolutely necessary ”’ 

“ Master Tommy must learn privation, Ready We cannot expect 
to get things here, as thoush we were a hundred yards from a grocer’s 
shop. Now let us go to where we covered up the other articles with 
sand 7 

The sand was shovelled up, and the barrels of beef ana pork and 
the deal boards found m good order, but many other things were 
quite spoilt. About noon they had finished, and as they had plenty 
of time, Mr Seagrave took the bearings of the different pots of 
land with the compasses. They then shouldcred their muskets, and 
Ready taking a few pounds of damaged me tor the fowls, set off on 
their return. 

They gained the house mm the bay, and having rested a little while 
at the storehouse, they proceeded on their way to the tents in the 
meadow. They had about half a mile to go, when Ready heard a 
noise, and made a sign to Mr Seagrave to stop. Ready whispering 
to Mr. Seagrave that the pigs were all close to them, loaded his 
musket; Mr Seagrave did the same, and they walked very softly to 
where they now heard their grunting; they did not see them till 
they were within twenty yards, and then they came upon the whole 
herd ; the pigs raised their heads ; the old ones gave a loud grunt, 
and then, just as Ready fired his musket, they all set off at full speed. 
Mr Seagrave had no opportunity of firmg, but Ready had shot one, 
which lay kicking and struggling under a cocoa-nut tree. 

“A piece of fresh pork will be quite a treat, Mr. Seagrave,” said 
Ready, as they walkcd up to where the animal was lying. 

“Tt will, mdeed, Ready,” replied Mr. Seagrave; “we mat 
contrive to carry the beast home between us.” 

“ We will sling 1t on the musket, sir, and 1t will not be very heavy. 
It 1s one of those born on the1 land, and a very fine fellow for his age.” 

The pig was soon slung, and they carricd it between them. Ja 
they cleared the wood, they perceived Mrs Seagrave and William, 
who had heard the report of the musket, and had come out to meet 
them. Mrs.Scagrave was a Jittle azitatud, but as soon as she saw ths 
pig, she knew why the musket had bicn fired. 
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“1 was a little alarmed when I heard the musket fired, } 
must say,” said Mrs, Seagrave, as she embraced her husband. “I 
had no idea that you would be back to-day. We are all quite 
well,” 

William took the load from his father, who walked on with Mra, 
Seagrave, 

“ Well, Master Wiliam, what news have you?” said Ready. 

“Why, very good, Ready Yesterday evening, when I was tied 
of work, I thought I would take the boat, and try if there was any 
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fish tu be caught on this side of the island, in the deep water, ani 1 
ciught three large ones, quite different from those we took among 
the reefs. We had one for breakfast and dinner to-day, and 1t waa 
excellent.” 

“Did you go out in the boat by yourself ?” 

“No; I took Juno with me. Mamma said that she could spare 
her for an hour or so. She pulls very well, Ready.” 

“She is a handy girl, Master Wilham Well, we have had our 
survey, and there will be plenty of work for you and me, I can tell 
you; I don’t think we can bring everything round in a week; so J 
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suppose to-morrow we had better be off. But we must hear what 
your father says.” 

“Well, I like boating better than ditching, J can tell you, Ready,” 
replied Wiliam, “I shan’t be sorry to leave that work to my 
father.” 

“TI suppose it must fall to him, sir; as he will, of course, prefer 
staying with Mrs. Seagrave and the children.” 

As soon as they were at the tents, Ready hung up the pig to the 
eross pole of the tent in which he and William and Mr. Scagrave 
slept, and having propped the muskets up against the side of the 
tent, he went with William to get his knife and some stretchers of 
wood to open the pig with. While he and William were away, 
Caroline and Tommy came out to cok at the pig, and Tommy, after 
telling Caroline how glad he was that they were to have roast pig 
for dinner, took up one of the muskets, and said, “ Now, Caroline, 
Pll shoot the pig.” 

“Oh! Tommy, you must not touch the gun,” cried Caroline ; 
“papa will be very angry ; recollect you made it go off when we 
were at the cove.” 

“T don’t care,” replied Tommy. “Tl show you how to shoot the 
pig.” 

“Don’t, Tommy,” cried Caroline; “if you do, I'll go and tell 
mamma.” 

“Then Ill shoot you,” replied Tommy, trying to point the musket 
at her. 

Caroline was so frightened, that she ran away as fast as she could, 
and ther Tommy, using all his strength, contrived to get the musket 
up to his shoulder, and pulled the trigger, 

It so happened that Tommy had taken up Mr. Seagrave’s musket, 
which had not been fired, and when he pulled the trigger it went off, 
and as he did not hold it tight to his shoulder, it recoiled, and hit 
him with the butt mght on his face, knock:ng out two of his teeth, 
and bruising his cheek very much, besides making his nose bleed 
very fast. 

Tommy was so astonished and frightened at the musket going off, 
and the blow which he received, that he gave a loud yell, dropped 
the musket, and ran to the tent where his father and mother were, 
just as they had started up and had rushed out at hearing the 
report. 

When Mra, Seagrave saw Tommy all covered with blood, and 
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screaming so loud, she was so alarmed that she could not stand, and 
she fell fainting in Mr Scagrave’s arms Ready and William, on 
hearing the musket go off, had run as fast as they could, fearing that 
some accident had happened , and while Mr Seagrave su) ported his 
wife, Ready went to Tommy, and wiping the blood off his face with 
the palm of his hand, perceived that there was no wound or serious 
mischief, and cmed out to Mr Seagrave, “ He’s not hurt, sir; 269 
only his nose bleding, Leave off crying and screaming, you naughty 
boy How dare you touch the musket?” 

“Musket knock me down,” cited Tommy, sobbing as the blood 
ran out of his mouth 

“Serve you right, Master Tommy ; you'll take care not to touch 
the mu-ket again.” 

“TI won't touch it again,” cmed Tommy, blubbering ;,“‘it shoot 
me ” 

Juno now came up with some water to wash his face; Mrs. 
Scagrave had recovcred, and gone back into the tent, on Mr. Seagrave 
telling her that 1t was only Tommy’s nose which was bleeding. 

In about half an hour Tommy had ceased crying, and his nose 
had left off bleeding, his face was washed, and then it was dis- 
covercd that he had lost two front teeth, and that his cheek and lips 
were very much bruised. He was undressed, and put to bed, and 
was soon fast asleep 

“T should not have left thc muskets,” said Ready to Wilham ; “it 
was my fault, but I thought Mr Tommy had been told so often not 
to touch fire :rms, that he would not have dared to do so; but if 
there 1s mischief to be done, he 1s certain to find 1t out” 

“He pointed it at me, and tried to shoot me,” said Caroline, “but 
I ran away ” 

“Merciful heavens! what an escape!” cried Mrs Seagrave “Had 
he pulled the trigger then, my dear child would have been killed. 
Nauchty boy that he 1s” 

‘ He has been well pumished this time, madam, and I'll venture to 
say he will not touch a musket again in a hurry.” 

“Yes, but he must be punished more,” said Mr Seagrave ; “he 
must remember it ” 

“Well, sir, if he 1s to be punished more, I think you cannot punish 
him better than by not allowing him to have any of the pig when 1t 
is cooked Master Tommy 1s so fond of his dinner, that 1t will be 
the greatest punishment which you can inflict.” 
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“TY think so too, Ready ; and therefore that is a settled thing—ne 


pig for Master Tommy.” 
After this conversation they had their supper, and went to bed. 


CHAPTER LIT. 


THE next morning Master Tommy’s face presented a very woful 
appearance. His cheek and lips were swelled and black, and the 
loss of his two front teeth made him look much worse; fortunately, 
they were his first teeth, or it would have been of more serious 
consequence, 

Tommy looked very glum when he came to breakfast. But he 
had been very saucy to Juno, telling her that he had shot the pig, 
and would go out and shoot another, as soon as this one was eaten up. 

There was the pig’s fry for breakfast, and the smell of it had been 
very inviting to Tommy ; but when his father scolded him, and told 
him that he was not to have one bit of the pig, he began to cry and 
roar so loud, that he was sent away from the tents till he had left off. 

After breakfast, Ready proposed that he and William should take 
the boat, and begin their labour of carrying the articles round from 
the cove to the bay where the house was, pointing out that there was 
not a day to be lost. Juno had, at his request, already baked a large 
piece of the pig for them to take with them, and boiled a piece of 
salt pork, so that they were all ready to start. Mr. Seagrave agreed 
to work at the hedge and ditch round the yam plantations during 
their absence. 

“But, Ready,” said Mrs, Bisveees “how long do you intend to 
remain absent with William ?” 

“Why, madam, this is Wednesday ; of course we shall be back 
on Saturday night. We must get the work done, and the sooner the 
better.” 

“My dear William, I cannot bear the idea of your being absent so 
long, and as you w'll be on the water every day, I shall be in a 
continual fright until I sve you again ” 

“Well, mamma, I suppose I must write by the penny post, to let 
you know how I am.” 
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“Don’t laugh at me, William. I do wish there was a penny post, 
and that you could write every day.” 

Ready and William made every preparation for a continued 
absence They took their blankets with them, and a small pot for 
cooking, and when all was prcpared, they bade Mr. and Mrs Seagrave 
farewell Juno a sisted to get the luzvaze down to the boat They 
were now to pull to the bay, and leave thcir luggage, and then to go 
round to the cove Av» they shoved off, William took the dog Remus 


into the boat. 





“Why do you take the dog, Master William? he wiil be of use 
here in heeping the pizs away, but of no use to us.” 

“Yes, he will, Reidy ; I must take him; for I have an idea come 
into my head, so let me have my own way” 

“Well, Mr William, you can always have your own way, as far as 
I’m concert ed , if you wish to take the dog, there is an end of the 
matter. Good bye, Juno” 

“Good bye, Massa Rady ; good bye, Mr. William ; mind you come 
back Saturday, and bring fish with you.” 
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“We'll bring you a turtle, Juno ; fer they will come to the island 
again soon, and then we will turn plenty more.” 

They hoisted the sail, and as the brecze was fresh, were round to 
the bay in a very short time. They took their provisions and stores 
up to the house, and made fa-t the door, called the fowls, and gave 
them some of the damaged mce which Ready had brought round 
with him, and found, to their great delight, that they had now 
upwards of forty chickens, all healthy, and doing well , some, indeed, 
quite grown, and large enough to kill; but as they had plenty of 
fresh provisions, it had been decided that they should not be touched 
as yet, for the egys would be of more value to them than the fowls. 

They then got into the boat again, and pulled away for the cove; 
the wind was fresh, and azainst them, so they had a long pull; but, 
as Ready observed, it was much better that it should be so, as, when 
the boat was loaded, they could very quickly sail back again to 
the bay. 

As soon as they arrived at the cove, they lost no time in loading 
the boat; the nails, and iron work of every description, with the 
twine and tools which Ready had brought on shore, composed the 
major part of the first cargo; a cask of flour and a box of candles 
with some bolts of canvas, filled the boat, and ealling Remus, who 
was lying on the sandy beach at the cove, they shoved off, hoisted 
their sail, and in an hour had regained the bay, and passed through 
the reef. 

“Ym glad that this cargo has arrived safe, Master William, for it 
is very valuable to us. Now we will take them all up, and that will 
be sufficient for to-day; to-morrow, if we can, we will make two 
trips; do you think you can manage it, sir?” 

“Qh! yes; 1f we only start very early,” replied William; “but 
now let us have our dinner, and carry the remainder of the things 
up afterwards.” 

As they were eating their dinner, and William was giving the 
Lones to the dog, Ready said, “ Pray, Master William, what was the 
idea in your hcad which made you bring Remus with you?” 

“T will tell you, Ready ; I may be wrong, but I think I am not; 
I mean him to carry a letter to mamma; you know that he always 
goes back when he is ordered, and now I wish to see if he will not 
go back to the tents, if he is told. I have brought a piece of paper 
and pencil with me.” 

William then wrote on the paper, 
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©Dear Mamma :—We are quite well, and just returned with the 
first cargo quite safe, 
“Your affectionate son, 
“ WILLIAM.” 


William tied the paper round the dog’s neck with a piece of twine, 
and then calling him out of the house, said to him, “ Remus, go back, 
sir—go back, sir;” the dog looked wistfully at William, as if not 
pure of what he was to do, but William took up a stone, and pretended 
to throw it at the dog, who ran away a little distance, and then 
stopped. 

“Go back, Remus—go back, sir.” William again pretended to 
throw the stone, repeating the order, and then the dog set off as fast 
as his legs could carry him through the cocoa-nut grove. 

“He 1s gone at all events,” said William ; “I think he will go 
home.” 

“We shal! see, sir,” replied Ready; “and now that we have 
finished our dinner, we will bring up the things,” 

“Where shall we put them ?” 

“In the storehouse, Master William. It will be a good long job, 
for those kegs of nails and cases are very heavy, and will require 
both of us to carry them; so we must make a good many trips 
However, we have three or four hours daylight,” 


CHAPTER LIIL 


As soon as they had carried up the whole of the cargo, they secured 
the boat, and went up to the house to sleep. Just as they went 
in, Remus came bounding up to them with the letter round his 
nevk. 

“Here's the dog, Master William,” said Ready; “he won't go 
home after all.” 

‘How provoking ; I made sure he would go back; I really am 
disappointed We will give him nothing to eat, and then he will ; 
but dear me, Ready, this is not the paper I tied round his neck. I 
think not. Let me see William took the paper, opened :t, and 
real-—~ 
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“Dear William :—Your letter arrived safe, and we are glad you 
are well, Write every day, and God bless you; it was very clever 
of you and Remus, 


“Your affectionate Mother, 
“ SELINA SEAGRAVE.” 


“ Well, it is very clever,” said Ready; ‘I’m sure I had no idea he 
had gone; and his coming back ayain, too, when he was ordered.” 

“Dear Remus, good doy,” said Williain, caressing it; “nice, good 
dog : nuw I'll give you a youd supper, for you deserve it.” 

“So he does, sir. Well, you’ve established a post on the island, 
which is a great improv.ment. Seriously, Mr. William, it may 
prove very useful.” 

“At all events it will be a great comfort to my mother.” 

“Yes, sir; especially as we shall be obliged all three to be here 
when we fit up the storehouse, and make the proposed alterations. 
Now I think we had better go to bed, sir, for we must be up with 
the lark to-morrow, as they say in England.” 

“And here I suppose we must say, up with the parrots; for they 
are the only land birds on the island.” 

“You forget the pigeons, sir; I saw one of them in the wood the 
other day, but tney are breeding just now. Good night, sir.” 

The next morning, they were off before breakfast, and as the wind 
was not so fresh, they had not so hard a pull. The boat was soon 
loaded, and they returned under sail. They then breakfasted, and 
having left the things they had brought on the beach, that they 
might lose no time, they set off again, and returned with another 
cargo two hours before dusk; this they landed, and then secured the 
boat. As soon as they were in the house, William wrote on a piece 
of paper :— 


“Dear Mamma :—We have brought round two cargves to-day. 
All well, and very tired. 


* Yours, 
“WILLIAM.” 


Remus did not require any teaching this time. William patted 
him, and saii, “Good dog. Now, Remus, go back—go home, sir 5” 
and the dog wagged his tail, and set off immediately. 

Before they were in bed, the dog returned with the answer. 
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“ How fast he must run, Ready; he has not been away more than 
two hours.” 

“No, sir. What does mamma say ?” 

“Only, ‘All’s well ; won’t detain your messenger.’ ” 

“So, now, Remus, you shall have plenty of supper, and plenty 
of patting and coaxing, for you are a clever, good little dog.” 

The next day, as they had to take the twu cargoes up to the house, 
they could only make one trip to the :ove. The post was sent to 
the tents, and returned with the answer as bcfore. 

On Saturday they only made one trip, as they had to return to the 
tents, which they did by water, having first put a turtle into the 
boat; on their arr.val, they found them all at the littley harbour, 
waiting to receive them. 





THE POSTMAN, 


“ Well, William, dear, you did keep your promise and send mea 
letter by post,” said Mrs. Seagrave. “ How very delightful it is; I 
shall have no fear now when you are all away.” 

“T must teach Romulus and Vixcn to do the same, mamma.” 

“And Pll teach the puppies,” said Tommy; “and [ll write 
letters.” 

“Yes, Master Tommy; by the time you can write a letter, the 
puppies will be old enough to carry it,” said Ready. “I see your 
face is not quite well yet; you won’t shoot any more dead pigs, I 
hope.” 

“No, I won't; but I'll eat plenty more of the next one that you 
kill.” 

“That will be much wiser, Master Tommy. Come, Albert, dear, 
Pll carry you up; you and I haven't had a game of play for a lony 
while, How does the ditch and hedge get on, Mr. Seagrave?” 

“ Pretty well, Ready,” replied Mr. Seagrave; “I have nearly 
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finished two sides. I think by the end of next week I shall have 
pretty well enclosed it” 

“Well, sir, you must not work too hard, there 1s no great hurry ; 
Wilham and I can get through a great deal together ” 

“Tt is my duty to work, Ready; and I may add, it 1s a pleasure. 
Now we will go to supper ” 

As they were at supper the conversation turned upon the clever- 
ness shown by the dog Remus 

Mr Seagrave then narrated many stances of the sagacity of 
animals, when William asked the question of his father: “ What is 
the difference then Letween reason and instinct?” 

“The difference is very great, William, as I will explain to you; 
but I must first observe, that 1t has been the custom to say that man 
1s governed by reason, and animals by instinct, alone This 1s an 
error Man has instinct as well as reason, and animals, although 
chiefly governed by instinct, have reasoning powers ” 

“In what points does man show that he 1s led by instinct ?” 

‘When a child 1s first born, William, 1t acts by imstinct only, the 
reasoning powers are not yet developed , as we grow up, our reason 
becomes every day more matured, and gains the mastery over our 
instinct, which decreases in proportion ” 

“Then, when we have grown to a good old age, I suppose we have 
no instinct left im us?” 

“Not so, my dear boy; there is one and a most powerful instinct 

implanted in man which never deserts him on this side of the grave. 
It 1s the fear, not of death, but of utter annihilation, that of becoming 
nothing after death This mstinctive feeling could not have been so 
deeply implanted in us, but as an assurance that we shall not be 
annihilated aftcr death, but that our seuls shall still exist, although 
our bodies shall have perishcd It may be termed the instinctive 
evidence of a future existence ” 

“That 1s very true, Mr Seagrave,” observed old Ready 

“Tnstinct in animals, William,” continued Mr Seagrave, “is a 
feeling which compcls them to perform certain acts without previous 
thousht or r fle tion , this instinct 1s in full force at the moment uf 
their birth, it 1s the guidance of the Almghty’s hand unseen, 1t 
wis thcr fore perfect in the bc nning, and has never vaned The 
rwallow built her nest, the spider its web, the bee formed its comb, 
precisely in the same way four thousand years ago, as they do now 
1 may here observe, that one of the greatest wonders of instinct 1 the 
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mathematical form of the honeycomb of the bee, which has been 
proved by demonstration to be that by which is given the greatest 
possible saving of time and labour. The wonders of instinct are 
chiefly to be observed among those animals which are gregarious, o2 
which live in communities,” 

“Explain that to me, papa.” 

“ Gregarious animals are those which live in flocks ; for instance, 
take the many varieties of birds—the swallow, the wild fowl, the sea 
birds, the rooks, and the crows. The instinct which they show in 
their migrations from one part of the world to the other, the method 
of the flight of wild fowl so as to offer the least resistance to the 
wind, each bird taking his station in the order of flight with a 
precision which could only have been dictated by a seqret unerring 
power: then again, their practice of placing sentinels to watch when 
they sleep, or give the alarm at the approach of danger, All this is 
pure instinct, and wonderful ; and it is equally to be observed in 
beasts as in birds.” 

“ And those which live in communities, papa?” 

“Such as the ant, the bee, and many other insects, and the beaver 
among animals. Nothing is more admirable than the precision of 
their work, their means of communication, and the exact discharge of 
duty in each individual.” 

“But that is all pure instinct, papa; now you said that animals 
had reasoning powers. Will you point out to me how they show that 
they have?” 

“TJ will, my dear boy; but we had better defer it till another 
evening. It is time to go to bed. Caroline is asleep, and Tommy is 
yawning.” 

“ Their instinct and reason are both opposed to me, papa,” replied 
William, laughing, “so I must wait ; but I really am most anxious to 
hear what you have to tell me on the subject.” 

“ And so am J, Master William,” replied Ready ; “but I am not 
sorry to have time to think about what Mr. Seagrave has already 
said ; there is much to wonder at.” 

“There always will be, Ready, when we examine the works of 
God. Good night.” 
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ELEPHANT, HOISCD AND DOG 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE following day, being Sunday, was devuted to the usual religious 
exercises Tommy stole away out of the tent, while Mr Seagrave 
was reading a sermon, to have a peep at the turtle soup, which was 
boiling on the fire; however, Juno suspected him, and had hold of 
him just as he was taking the lid off the pot He was well scolded, 
and very much fnghtened lest he should have no soup for his dinner; 
however, as it was not a very heavy offence, he was forgiven 

In the evening, William requested his father to renew the convers- 
ation about the reasoning powcrs of animals, 

“With pleasure, William,” replied Mr Scagrave; “it 13 fit dis. 
course for a Sunday evening Let us, however, first examine the 
various mental faculties discoverable in animals In the first place, 
they have memory, especially memory of persons and places, quite as 
tenaciousas ourown A dog will recognize an old mistir after many 
years absence An elephant, who had again escaped into the woods, 
atter twenty years remaining in a wild state, recognized his old mahoot, 
or driver. A dog will find his way back when taken more than a 
hundred mules from his master’s residence The mcmory of the 


parrot and cockatoo 1 also very remarkable, Another proof of 
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memory in animals, were it required, is that they dream, Now, a 
dream isaconfused recollection of past events ; and how often do you 
not hear Romulus and Remus growling, barking, and whining in their 
sleep.” 

“Very true, papa.’ 

“Well, then, they have atteniion. See how patiently a cat will 
remain for hours Lefore a hole, in watch for the mouse to come out. 
A spider will remain for months watching for the fly to enter its web; 
but this quality is to be observed in every animal in the pursuit of 
its prey. They have also association of ideas, which is, in fact, rea- 
soning. A dog proves that ; he will allow a gentleman to come up to 
the door, but fly at a heggar. When he is in charge of any property, 
he will take no notice of a passer-by; but if a man Stops, he barks 
immediately. I knew a blood-hound who used to leap on the low 
wall round the premises when he heard any one outside, and walk 
abreast of the person until he was clear of the premises. In the 
elephant this association of ideas is even more remarkable ; indeed, 
he understands what is said to him better than any other animal ; 
his reasoning powers are most extraordinary. Promise him rewards, 
and he will make wonderful exertion, He is also extremely alive to 
a sense of shame. The elephants were employed to transport the 
heavy artillery in India. One of the finest attempted in vain to force 
a gun through a swamp. ‘Take away that lazy beast,’ said the 
director, ‘and bring another.’ The animal was so stung with the 
reproach, that it used so much exertion to force the gun on with its 
head, as to fracture its skull, and it fell dead. When Chunee, the 
elephant which was so long in Exeter Change, was ordered as usual 
to take up a sixpence with his trunk, it happened one day that the 
sixpence rolled against the skirting-Loard, out of his reach. Chunee 
stopped, and reflected a little while, and then, drawing the air into his 
trunk, he threw it out with all his force ayainst the skirting-board ; 
the rebound of the air from the skirting-board blew the sixpence 
towards him, and he was enabled to reach it.” 

“That was very clever of him, indeed,” replied William. 

“Yes; it was a proof of thought, with a knowledge of cause and 
effect, which latter quality is also to be discovered in many other 
animals. Animals have also a knowledge of time. I knew two 
spaniels, belonging to a lady who always accompanied her out in the 
carriage, when she went for an airing on the week-days; but on 
Sundays, when she went to church in the carriage, they were, of 
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course, not taken with her. These dogs knew when Sunday came as 
well as their mistress, If the carriage drove up to the door on a 
weck-day, the two dogs came bounding out, and, as soon as the steps 
of the carriage were let down; jumped in immediately ; but on Sunday 
they never attempted it, remaining quietly looking on in the hall. 
There was a curious instance of a horse, which, by the bye, I consider 
the most noble animal of creation, which was mdden round by hia 
master, to deliver newspapers. He invariably stopped at the doors 
where papers were to be left; but 1t happened that two people, living 
at different houses, took in a weekly newspaper between them; and it 
was agreed, that one should have the first reading of it on one week 
and the other on the following. After a short time the horse became 
accustomed to this arrangement, and stopped at the one house on the 
one week, and at the other house on the following, never making a 
mistake.” 

“That was very curious ; what a sagacious animal he must have 
been,” observed William. 

“ Animals also are, as you know, capable of receiving instruction, 
which is another proof of reasoning powers. The elephant, the horse, 
the dog, the pig, even birds may be taught a great deal ; canary birds, 
for instance, have been exhibited who fire off cannon, pretend to be 
dead, and play a variety of tricks.” 

“But then, papa, I still wish to know where the line is to be drawn 
between reason and instinct.” 

“T was about to come to that very point, William. When animals 
follow their instinct in providing their food, the brinzing up of their 
young, and their precautions against dangers, they follow certain fixed 
rules, from which they never deviate. But circumstances may occur 
against which their instinct can afford them no regular provision ; 
then it is that their reasoning powers are called into action. I will 
explain this by stating a fact relative to the bee, one of the animals 
upon which instinct is most powerful in itsaction. There is 1 certain 
large moth, called the Death’s-head moth, which is very fond of honey 
It sometimes contrives to force its way through the aperture of the 
hive, and gain an entrance. The bees immediately attack it, and it 
is soon destroyed by their stings; but the carcase is so large, that 
they cannot carry it out of the hive, as they invar.ably do the bodies 
of the smaller insects which may have intruded, and it appears that 
their sense of smell is very acute. What, then, do they do to avoid 
the stench arising from the dead body of this large moth? Why, they 
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emnbalm it, covering it entirely with wax, by which it no longer 
becomes offensive to them.” 

“But, papa, might not their instinct have provided for such an 
event ?” observed William. . 

“Tf such an event could have occurred to the bees in their wild 
state, you certainly might have raised the question ; but recollect, 
William, that bees in their wild state live in the hollows of trees, an 
that the hole by which they enter is never more than sufficiently 
large to admit one bee at a time ; consequently, no animal larger than 
a bee could gain entrance, and if it did, could of course have been 
easily removed from the hive; but the bees were here in a new 
position, in an artificial state, in a hive of straw with a large aperture, 
and therefore met with an exigence they were not prepared for, and 
acted accordingly.” 

“Yes, papa, I perceive the difference.” 

“ Again, a tame elephant in India fell into a deep tank. It was 
impossible to hoist him out, and he must therefore have perished 
there ; but his driver, knowing how intelligent the animal was, advised 
that a quantity of large faggots should be tied up and thrown down 
to the elephant, The animal perfectly well understood what he was 
todo. He laid one tier of faggots and stood upon them, and as they 
continued to throw the faggots down, so did he continue to pile them 
up tier upon tier, standing upon them till they were high enough for 
him to walk out of the tank. Now here you perceive that there was 
an exigence wholly unprovided for; an elephant might fall into a 
tank, but it was left to the animal itself in this case to exercise its 
own reasoning powers as to how the faggots thrown down were to 
enable him to get out again.” 

“That elephant certainly did reason, papa. Why, many men 
would not have known what to do with the faggots, if they had not 
been told.” 

“Tt isto be hoped not many, my dear William. I will concli de 
my observations with one remark. It appears to me, that although 
the Almighty has thought proper to vary the intellectual and the 
reasoning powers of animals in the same way that he has varied the 
species and the forms, yet even in this arrangement he has not been 
unmindful of the interest and welfare of man. For you will observe, 
that the reasoning powers are chiefly, if not wholly, given to those 
animals which man subjects to his service and for his use—the 
el phant, the horse and the dog; thereby making these animals of 
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more value, as the powers given to them are at the service and under 
the control of man ” 

“That 1s a beautiful wind up, Mr Seagrave, and 11’: as true as it’s 
beautiful,” observed Ready. “It may well be said, ‘He 1s gracious 
1n all things,’” 





THE BOAT TOWING TIMBER, 


CHAPTER LY. 


On the Monday morning, Wilham and Ready went away ir. the 
boat, as before, to bring round the various articles from the cove. It 
had been arranged that they were not to return till the Saturday 
evening, and that the dog Remus was to bring intelligence of them 
and their welfire evcry afternoon They worked hard during the 
weeh, and on Saturday they had completed their task; with the 
exception of a portion of the timbcrs of the ship, everything had been 
brought round, but had not been carried up to the storehouse, as that 
required more time. 

On Saturday morning, they went for the last time to the cove, and 
Ready selected some heavy oak timber out of the quantity which was 
lying on the bcach, part of which they put into the boat, and the 
rem un ler they towed astern It was a heavy load, and although the 
wind was fair to sail back again to the bay, the boat went but slowly 
through the water 

“Well, Master William,” said Ready, “we have done a grad week's 
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work, and I must say it is high tume that 1t 1s done ; for the boat is m 
rather a crazy condition, and I raust contrive to patch her up by and 
by, when there 1s time.” 

‘We shall not want to use her very much after this, Ready,’ 
rephed Walham ; “a few trips round to the little harbour will be all 
that will be required before we come back again to our old quarters.” 

“That's true, Master William; but she leaks very much, and at 
al events I'll give her a éoat of pitch as soon as possible For a 
slhieht-built little thing as she 1s, she has done hard duty ” 

“Pray, Ready, why, when you speak of a ship or boat, do you 
always call 1t she?” 

“Well, Master William, I don’t know why, but 1 1s certain that 
we sailors always doso I belicve it 1s because a cailor loves his 
ship. His ship is his w fe, 1s a very common sayin- with us; and 
then you sce, Master William, a vessel is almost a thing ot hfe in 
appearance: she sits I1he a duck on the water, and when it 1s calm, 
she rolls to and fro like a lazy prrson; make sail on her, and she 
flies through the water as if she was a porpous or a dolphin ; press 
her with too much canvas, and she complains; and when buffet d 
by the temp st, she groans like one who suffers. So that being to 
us sailors a sort of living thing, and we being fond of her, we call 
her she; I suppose, because a man gets fonder of a woman than any 
other thing that’s hving I be ieve that’s the reason, and of course 
if a vessel is she, a little boat must be a she also.” 

“ Well, I think you have exp'ained it very well, Ready I suppose 
on Monday we shall set to at the storchouse, and alter it for our 
future residence ?” 

“ Can’t begin too soon, Master William,” replied Ready ; “I don’t 
doubt but Mr Seagrave has finished the hedge and ditch round the 
yams by this time, and if o, I exvect that Madam will not hike to 
be left mm the tents alone with Juno and the children, and so we 
shall all move back to the house asain until we have alter d the 
storchouse ; I must say that I would rather that your mamma should 
remair in the tents until all was finished.” 

* Because you are afraid of a visit from the savages, Ready ?” 

“T am, sir, and that’s the truth.” 

“But, Redy, if they do come, we shall see them coming, and 
would it not be better that we should all be together, even if we are 
obliced to conceal ours ves in consejucnce of not being prepared t 
Suppose the savages were to overrun the island, and find my mother, 
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my little brother and sister defenceless, at the time we were obliged 
to retreat from our house ; how drcadful that would be!” 

“But, Master William, I counted upon retreatins to the tents.” 

“So we ean altogether, Ready, unless we are surprised in the 
y ght.” 

“That we must take care not to be. There’s not three hour’ dark 
fy this season of the year Well, Ma ter Wilham, I doubt not you 
may be mght, and if they are all with us, Juno will be a great heip, 
and we shall get through our work the faster ” 

“We had better let the question be decided by my father and 
mother.” 

“Very true, Master William ; here’s the point at last. We will 
haul the tamber on the beach, and then be off as fast as we can, for 
it 1s getting late.” 

It was, deed, much later than they had usually armved at the 
hitt’e harbour, owmg to the heavy load which made the boat so long 
in coming round from the cove; and when they pulled im, they 
found Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave and the children all down, waiting for 
them. 

“You are very late, William, dear,” said Mrs, Seagrave. “I was 
quite uneasy till I saw the boat at a distance ’ 

“Yes, mamma; but we could not help 1t; we had a heavy load 
to bring round, and now our work 1s done” 

“Tam delighted to hear 1t, William ; for I cannot bear you being 
away so long” 

“ And my work is done,” said Mr Seagrave ; “the hedge and ditch 
were fimished this morning ” 

“Well, then,” observed Ready, “we must hold another council, 
but I presume it will not take very long” 

“No, I cxpcet not; 1t seldom does waen people are of the same 
mind Mrs Seagrave won’t be left here, Rcady, and I dont want 
to leave her, so I presume on Monday we all start home again.” 

“Yes, sir; 1f you please,” replied Ready 

“Juno, I hope you have a good supper,” said William ; “for I’m 
very hungry.” 

“Yes, Massa Wifham; plenty fried fish; Massa catch ’em thie 
morning ” 

“T hke turtle soup,” said Tommy 

“J believe you hike everything, Master Tommy,” replied Ready, 
“except castor oil beans, You wont eat any more of them.” 
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“No, that I won’t ; but I’ll eat the bananas when they are ripe.” 

“You would have eaten them before if you could have reached 
them, I think ; but you must grow a little taller first.” 

“T shall be a man by and by,” said Tommy. 

“T hope you will, and a good man, too,” replied old Ready ; “ but 
now I must help Juno in getting the supper underway.” 





WILD A&8. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


THE next day being Sunday was a day of repose, and as they had 
all worked so hard, they felt the luxury of a day of rest. In the 
afternoon, they agreed that on Monday they should make every 
preparation for quitting the tents, and returning to the house at the 
bay. They dccided that the live stock should all be left there, as 
the pasturage was so plentiful and good, with the exception of one 
goat, which they would take back with them, to supply them with 
milk ; and they also agreed that the tents should be left standing, 
with some cooking utensils, that in case William and Ready went 
rcund for the bananas or yams, or to examine the live stock, they 
should not be compelled to sleep in the open air, and should have 
the means of dressing their dinner. William and Ready were to 
carry the beds, &., round to the bay in the boat, which they could 
do in two trips, and Mr. and Mrs, Seagrave, with the family, were 
to walk through the woods after taking a very early breakfast, 

All these points being arranged, they had finished their supper, 
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when William again Lrought up the conversation about animals, as 
he was delighted to hear Mr Seizrave talk on the subject ‘The 
“onversation had not commenctd more than a fw minutes, when 
Walham said— 

“Papa, they always say, ‘as stupid as an ass’ Is an ass such a 
stupid anima 7?” 

“No, William; it 18 a very sagaucus one, but the character has 
been given to the animal more on account of its obstmacy and 
untractablcness, than on any other account It 1s usual to say, as 
stupid as an ass, or as stupid asa plz, ora goose Now, these three 
animals are very much malicned, for they are all sagacious animals. 
But the fact 1s that, as regards the ass, we have only very sorry 
specimens of the animal in England they are stunted and small, 
and, from want of corn and proper food, besides being very 1ll- 
treated, are slow and dull-looking animals TT! e climate of England 
18 much too cold for the ass, im the south of France and the 
Meditcrranean, where 1t 1s much warmer, the ass 1s a much finer 
animal , but to see it in perfection we must go to the Tormd Zone in 
Guinea, mi_ht on the equator, the hottest portion of the globe, where 
the ass in its native state and in its native country 1s a handsome 
creature, and as fleet as the wind, indeed, supposed to be, and 
mentioned in the Scriptures as the fleetest animal m creation, 
Xenophon, in his writings, says, that they chased the wild asses, 
but that none of the hcrses could come up with then. The fact 
is, that un Asia, especially in Palestine and Syria, asses were in great 
repute, and used im preference to horses. We must see an animal in 
its own climate to form a true estimate of its value” 

“Does cl mate, then, make so great a difference?” said Wiliam. 

“Of course it does, not only with animals, but with trees, plants, 
and even man, until he 1s accustomed to the change The lascar, or 
native seaman of India, 1s full of hfe and vigour i the warm and 
sunny Indian seas, but as soon as he enters the English Channel, 
va. blows his fingers from tke cold, he becomes mert, useless, and 
vtmid; az fact, a miserable creature; and the ships would often 
be lost, if 16 were not for the proportion of English seamen on 
board With respect to animals, there are some which can bear 
the diffcrent varieties of climate, and even change of food The 
horse, for mstance, although orginally mdigenous to Arabia, hi ‘es 
as well im the Temperate, and even m the Fngid Zones it may 


be said, for they endure tle hard winters of Russia and North 
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America, so will domestic cattle, such at cows, sheep, pigs, &e It 
is a curious fact that, during the wintcr in Canada, a large proportion 
of the food of cattle consists of fish ” 

“Fish! papa Cows eat fish ?” 

‘Yes, my dear buy, such 1s the fact, It 1s a remarkable instance 
of a graminivorous or grass eating animal being chanzed for a time 
into a carnivorous, or flesh eating, or rather into a piscivorous, oF 
fish eating animal Those are hard words, William, derived from the 
Latin, and therefore I explain them But there are other animals 
which can ‘ive under any tempcraturc, as the wolf, the fox, the 
hare, and rablit It 18 a curious prvi ision,—evidcntly showing that 
it was Intended they should prop, tte im all climates —that the 
sheep and ycats in the hottest clunates throw off their warm covering 
of wool, and reta n little better than hur , while, removed to a cold 
climate, they recover thcuir warm coverin,, mmediately.” 

“But a goat has no worl, papa” 

“ What are Cashmere shiwls mide of, William?” & 

“Very true, papa” 

“Mo t animals have a ccrtain increa e of covering, as they recede 
further from the warm climates to the cold ones Wolves and foxes, 
hares and rabbits, change the colour of their chins to white when 
they zct farnorth The little English stoat, which 1s destroyed by 
the yimckeepers, and nailed up a_ain 1 the barn, Lecomes the beau- 
tilul snow white ermine in Russia and other cold countries” 

“Well, pipa, 1 think it a great advantage to man, and a proof of 
the #lmizhty’s care of him, and kindness to him, in permitting all 
the animals most uscful to him to be able to live in any country ; 
but I dint hnow whether I am wr nz in saying 80, papa I cannot 
see why 2n animal like the wolf shou'd not have been kept to hia 
own climatc, ke the lion and tigcr, and other ferocious animals ” 

“You have started a question, William, which I am glad you 
have done, rather than it should have remained on your mind, and 
have puzzled you It i truc that the shepherd might a,1ce with 
you, that the wolf 1s a nuisance , equally true thit the husbandman 
may exclaim, What is the good of thistles, and t] ¢ various weeds 
which choke the soul? But, my dcar boy, if they ire not, which I 
think they are, for thc Lenefit of man, at 1/1 events they are his 
doom, for the first tr nsgresion ‘Cursed is the ground for thy 
~ahe—thorns and thistles shall 1t pring forth to thee—and by the 
ewcat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,’ was the Almighty s sentence ; 
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and it is only by labour that the husbandman can obtain his croym, 
and by watchfulness that the shepherd can guard his flocks. If it 
were otherwise, the seed might be sown and the sheep led to pasture, 
and after that the husbandman and shepherd might both sleep. 
Labour, however, is in itself a benefit ; without exercise there would 
be no health, and without health there would be no enjoyment.” 

‘TI see now, papa, and I thank you for the explanation. Yoa have 
mentioned the animals which can live in all climates ; will you not 
tell us something about other animals?” 

“There is but one remark to make, William, which is, that 
animals indigenous to, that is, originally to be found in, any one 
portion of the globe, invariably are so fashioned as to be most fit 
for that country, and have the food also most proper for them 
growing or to be obtained in that country. Take, for instance, the 
camel, an animal fashioned expressly for the country to which he 1s 
indigenous, and without whose aid all communication must have 
been stopped between Asia and Africa. He is called the ‘Ship of 
the Desert ;’ for the desert is a ‘sea of sand.’ His feet are so 
fashioned, that he can traverse the sands with facility ; he can live 
upon the coarsest vegetable food and salt plants which are found 
there, and he has the capacity of carrying water ina sort of secondary 
stomach, for his own supply, where no water is to be found. Here 
is an animal wonderfully made by the Almighty for an express 
locality, and for the convenience of man in that country; for, in 
England, or elsewhere, he would be of no value.” 

“ There are many animals, papa, which are of no use to man.” 

“Many, my dear boy, which are apparently so, and many which 
are destructive to him ; but that 1s a portien of our sentence, and we 
are permitted to extirpate and ce troy them when they endanger or 
incommode us,—as we do the thistle in the field. But, if they are 
of no use to us, they add to the variety and beauty of nature, and 
show the immensity of the Creator. You saw the giraffe before you 
left En.land. Now that animal 1s most peculiarly formed. It lives 
in its native Africa upon the leaves and branches of the mimosa tree, 
and if it had not such a long neck and such height of shoulder it 
weuld not be able to reach its food. The mimosa tree is not fed 
upon by any othc animal, so it would appear as if this animal were 
fashioned on purpose to live upon that tree. But the animal and 
the tree Loth add to the variety and to the beauty of nature and 
occupy a portion of territory at present not required by ran. The 
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Almighty has filled the earth with living things ; as long as they do 
not interfere with man, they enjoy their portion of it in peace and 
quiet. As soun as man requires the territory, as they were made for 
his use and to be subservient to him, they must retrograds away from 
him, or be destroyed by him. Such is the will of a great and 4 
peneficent Creator. But it is late, my dear Wi'liam ; 9. we will first 
‘hank TJ m for all his mercies, and then to bed.” 
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ERECTING THE STOCKADE. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


THE next morning was one of bustle; there was packing up and 
every preparation for departure. Juno was called here and called 
there, and was obliged to ask little Caroline to look e-‘er the kettle 
wid call to her if it boiled over. Master Tummy, as asual, was in 
every one’s way, and doing more harm than good in his attempts to 
assist ; but, however, as he meant well, nobody scolded him. 

At last, Ready, to get md of him, sent him down with a large 
bundle to the beach. Tommy shouldered it with great importance, 
but when he came back, looking rather warm with the exertion, and 
Ready asked him to tahe down another, he said he was too tired, and 
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sat down very quietly till breakfast-time, before which everything 
was ready. 

Mrs. Seagrave and Juno packed up the breakfast and dinner things 
in a basket after breakfast was over, and then Mr. and Mrs, Seagrave 
and the family set off on their journey, accompanied by the dogs, 
through the cocoa-nut grove. Little Albert could now walk very 
well and only required to be occasionally carri:d by Juno, who led 
bim by the hand. Caroline walked by her papa and mamma, and 
Master Tommy was too independent to walk with any one. 

William and Ready lost no time in getting through their work ; 
the crockery, kitchen utensils, table, amd chairs, were the first 
articles put into the boat. The goat was then led down, and they 
set off with a full load, and arrived at the bay long before the party 
who were walking through the wood. They landed the things on 
ihe beach, and then shoved off again to bring round the bedding, 
which was all that was left. By three o'clock in the afternoon they 
had arrived at the bay with their second and last load, and found 
that the other party had been there about an hour, and Mr. Seagrave 
and Juno were very busy taking the articles up from the beach. 

“Well, Master William,” said Ready, “this is our last trip for 
some time, I expect ; and so much the beter, for our little boat must 
have something done to her as soon as I can find time,” 

“Yes, indeed, Ready, she has done her work well. Do you know 
I feel as if I were coming home, now that we are back to the bay. I 
little thought that I ever should consider any pirt of this island as 
my home. I really feel quite glad thai we hav» left the tents. I 
found the pigeons among the peas, Ready, so we nnst pick them as 
soon as we can. They have increased very much; I think there 
were near twenty of them. We shall herve pigeon pies next year, I 
expect,” replied William. 

“Tf it pleases God that we live and d> well,” repl?:d Ready, who 
had his eyes fixed upon the sea. 

Before night, everything was in its place again in tke house, and 
as comfortable as before, and as they were very tired, they went very 
early to bed; having first arranged what they should do in the 
moming Mrs. Seagrave said that she cenld attend to tha cookery 
aud the children, and that Juno was at their service, if they reyuired 
her At daylight Ready and William went down to the turtle pond 
and speared a turtle, for now the time was coming on for turning 
the turtle again, and the pond would soon be filled, Having cy! if 
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cp and prt a portion of it into the pot, all ready for Mrs Scegrive, 
as soon as ¥reakfast was over, they proceeded to the storehouse in 
the yrove. 

After a little consultation with Mr. Seagrave, Ready marked out 
a square of cocoa-nut trees surronnding the storehouse, 30 as to leave 
a space within them of about twenty yards each side, which they 
considered large enough for the enclosure. These cocoa-nut treer 
were lo serve as the posts between which were to be fixed othr 
ecoa nut trees cut down, and about fourteen fret high, so ae to form 
a palicsade or stoch ide, which could not be climbed over, and would 
protect them from any attack of the savages. 

As soon as the line of trees had been marked out, they set to work 
zu ting down all the tres within the line, and then outside to a 
distance of 1en yards, so as to give them rooin or their work. Ready 
cut out cross pieces, to nail from tree to tree, and now they found 
the advantage of having saved so many of the large qnhe nails, 
without which they never could have made so good or so quik a job 
of it. Mr. Seagrave cut down trees, William and Juno sawed them 
off at a proper length with one of the cross-cut saws, and then carried 
them to Ready. They soon had more cut out than he could use, and 
then they dragged away the tops and branches, and piled them at & 
distance on the ground, to use as winter fuel, wmle Mr Seagrave 
helped Ready in fixing up the pili-ades. They worked very hard 
that day, and were not sorry to yo te bed Rewly, however, took 
un opportunity to speak to Will am 

“T think, sir,” said he, “that now we are here trun, it will be 
necessary to keep a sort of mght watch, m case of accident, I shall 
not go to bed till it 1s quite dark, which it will be by nine ocluck, 
and shall have my glass to examine the olhng the last thing. You 
see, sit, there is little fear of the sav ites coming here in the mght- 
time, but they may just before nizht or very carly im the morning, so 
one of us must be up again before day brcak, that 1s between two and 
three o'clock in the morning, to see 1f there 1s anything to be seen cf 
them ; if there is not, of course we may go to bed agai, as they 
cannot arrive till many hours afterwards ; and we must watch the 
wind and weather, if it 1s favourable for them to come to us, which, 
indeed, the wind wil! not be except at the commencement of the 
rainy season ; but .t may be very light, and then they would not care 
for its being against them. I’ve been thinking of it, Master William, 
a great deal, and my idea is, that it will be at the beginning of the 
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rainy season that we shall have a visit, if we have one at all; for you 
see that the wind don’t blow regular from one quarter, as it does now, 
but is variable, and then they can make sail in their canoes, and 
come here easily, instead of pulling between thirty and forty miles, 
which is hard work against wind and current, Still, Master Wiliain, 
we must not be careless, and we must heep a wood look-out even Lew, 
[ don’t want to fret your father and Mrs. Seagrave with my fears on 
the subject, but I tell you what I really think, and what we ought 
to do.” 

“T avree with you, Readv, and I will take cure to be up before 
daybreak, and examine very carefully with the spy-glass as soon as 
the day dawns. You tahe the night part, and I will dc the morning 
part of the watching.” 

“Very well, Master Wilham; for the matter of that, I could do 
both myself, but I think :f you were to get up in the morning, they 
would not notice it so much; as for my slaying out at myht, that 
they are accustomed to.” 

After this conversation, they separated, and {rom tht time forwara 
William and Ready were continually on the look-out, from dawn of 
day till it was too dark to distinguish anything. 


CHAPIER LVIIL 


For nearly » fortnight, the work upon the stockade continued 
Without any intermission, when a circumstance occurred which 
creaied the greatest alarm and eacitement. One day, as the party 
returned to dinner, Mrs. Seavrave said with surprise, “ Why, was 
not Tominy with you?” 

“No,” 1ephed Mi. Seasrave ; “he has not been near us all day; 
he went with us after Lreuhlast, but did not remain a quarter of en 
hoar.” 

“No, Missy ; I tell Mussa Tommy to help carry cocoa-nut leaves, 
and then he vo away directly.” 

“ Goodness ! where can he be?” exclaimed Mrs. Seagrave, alarmed. 

“I dure say he is picking up shells un the beach, ma’am,” replied 
Ready, “or perhaps he is in the garlen. I will go and see.” 

“Twill go w:th you, Ready,” said Will.am 
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“T see him—oh, mercy !—I see ]:.m,” said Juno, pointing with her 
finzer , “he in the boat, and boat go to sea” 

It was but too true: there was Tommy in the boat, and the boat 
had dr fted from the beach, and was now a cable’s length away trum 
i(, among the breakers of the reef 

William ran off like the wind, followed close by Mr Seagrave and 
Ready, and at a distance by Mrs Seagrave and Juno, the former 
dreadfully alarmed ; indeed, there was no time to be lost, for the 
wind was off the shore, and in a short time the Loat would have been 
out tc sea. 





READY AND TOMMY IN THF POAT, 


William, as soon as he arrived at the beach, threw off his hat and 
jec het, and dashed into the water. He was already up to Ins middle, 
*hen old Riady, who had followed him, cauzht him by the arm and 
said — 

* Master William, go back immediately TI insist upon it. Your 
yung can do no good, as you do not understand the thing so well as 
Ide; and go I will, so there will be doulle risk for nothing Mr, 
S wrave, crder him back He willobey you. I mmsist upon it, sir” 


“William,” said Mr. Seagrave, “come back immediately, J 


eommand jou.” beg 
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William obeyed ; but, before he was clear of the water, sll Ready 
had swam across to the first rocks on the reef, and was now dashing 
through the pools between the rocks, towards the boat. 

“Oh! father,” sad Willam, “if that good old man is lost, I shall 
never forgive myself, I almost feel as if I did wrong to obey yuu 
Took, father, one—two—three sharks, here, close to us. He has x3 
chance. See, he is again in deep water. God protect him !—Q God | 
hear my prayer.” 

In the mean time, Mr. Seagrave, whoce wife was now by his side, 
and who was shuddering at the scene, af.er glancing his eye a moment 
at the sharks, which were within a few feet of the beach, had kept 
his gaze steadily upon Ready’s movements, If he passed through the 
passage of deep water between the rocks, ke might be considered safe, 
as the boat was now beating on a reef on the other -ide, where tle 
water was shallow. It was a moment of mtense anxiety. At last 
Ready had ga ned the reef, and had his hands upon the rochs, and 
was climb ng on them, 

“ He is sufe, 1s he not?” whispered Mrs, Seagrave fuintly. 

“Yes; now I think he 1s,” replied Mr. Seagrave, as Ready had 
gained a footing on the rocks, where the water was but a little above 
his ankles. “I think there is no deep water between him and the 
doat.” 

Jn another mmute Ready was over the rocks, and had seized the 
g innel of the boat. 

“TIe 1s in the boat,” emed Wilham, ‘Thank God !” 

“ Yes; we must thank God, and that fervently,” replied Mr. Sea- 
grave. “Look at those monsters,” continued he, pointing to the 
sharks; “how quick thev swim to and fro: they have scented their 
prey on the water, Wilham, it 1s fortunate they are here: they 
might have been out there, when Ready passed through the deep 
water ” 

“Yes, indeed, papa. See, he has the boat-hook, and is pushing the 
boat off the reef into the deep water. Oh! he is quite safe now.” 

Such, however, was not the case. The boat had been beating on 
the rocks of the reef, and had knocked a hole in her bottom, and as 
soon as Ready had forced the boat into deep water, she begun to fill 
immediately. Ready pushed as hard as he coul1 with the boat-hook, 
and tearing off his neckcloth, foreed as much as he could of it imta 
the hole. Thissaved them; but the boat was up to the thwarts with 
water, apd the least motion on tlie part of Ready, or even Touuny, 
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wouli have upset her immediately, and they had still to pass the 
deep water between the reef and the beach, where the sharks were 
swimming. Ready, who perceived his danger, called out to them to 
throw larve stones at the sharks as fast as they could, to drive them 
away. This was immediately done by Mr. Seagrave and William, 
aided by Juno and Mrs, Seagrave, who found courage in this present 
instance, 

The pelting of the stones had the desired effect. The sharksswam 
away, and Ready passed through to the beach, and the boat grounded 
just as she was up to the gunnel in water, and abou: to turn over. 
He handed out Master Tommy, who was so dreadfully frightened 
that he could not cry, but remained as pale as a sheet, and his mouth 
and eyes wide open. 

As soon as Ready landed, William sprung into his arms, crying, 
“Thank God, you are safe, Ready,” Mr. and Mrs. Seavrave each took 
his hand, and shook it heartily, At last, Mrs. Sea:rave, overpowered 
by her feelings, sank her head upon William’s shoulder, and burst 
into tears. Juno, after smiling at Ready, took Tommy by the hand, 
and led him away, saying, “Come along, you nasty, naughty boy, 
You get fine whipping to-night, soon as all the work isover.” Where- 
upon Tommy set up a miserable howling, which he never left off 
until long after he was in the honse, 

“Tt was touch and go, Master William,” observed Ready, as they 
walked up to the house, preceded by Mr. and Mrs, Seagrave. 

‘How much mischief may be created by a thoughtless boy! How- 
ever, one can’t put old heads on young shoulders, and so Master 
Tommy must be forgiven.” 

“H- has been punished enough, as far as fright goes,” replied 
William ; “I'll answer for it, he'll never get into the boat again by 
himself.” 

“No, I think not; but now, Master William, you saw how nearly 
I was swamped in the beat; indeed, it was only by His mercy that I 
was preserved; but taking the question merely as far as our endeavours 
could help us, dy you think that if you had gained the boat instead 
of me, you would have brought her to the beach as I did?” 

“No, Ready; fur I never should have thought of taking off my 
neckeloth to put into the hole, I'm afraid; but even if I had, I never 
could have managed her so skilfully as yon did, and therefore J 
must have been swamped before I got on shore,” 

“Well, Master William, as I am an old sailor and you are not, 
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therefors it is not vamty which makes me say that you could not 
have managed the boat so well as I did Now, as I had not three or 
four seconds to spare, you, as you say, must have been swamped I 
mention this to prove to you that I was right in desiring your futher 
to order you bach ” 

“Certainly Ready; but Tommy 1s my brother, and I felt that it 
wae Jucre ny duty thin yours to ri=k my hfe for him.” 

“A very proper feeling, Mister William, but you have other duties, 
which are, to look aftcr your father and mother, and be a comfort and 
solace tothem Your lite is more valuable than mine I am an old 
man on the brink of the grave, and a year or two makes no differ n:e, 
bat your hfe 1s, I hope, of more consequence. What would have 
been the agony and distress, and, I may say, continual source of futuro 
regret to your parents, had you perished betore ther eyes by so 
horrible a death! They never would have smiled ayain ” 

“ And do you not think that their regret would lave been as great, 
if you had pcrishcd in the same way?” 

“T do not hnow but that at first 1t would have been very painful 
to them, but time would have made them forget it, and poor Tommy, 
too, would have been a source of deep sorrow; but to lose two sons, 
and their eldest now grown up, you may say, 1t would have becn 
hard, very hard to bear, and nothing but the sincere relivion of your 
parents could have brought them to submit with reugnation. But 
here we are at the house, so let us say no more about 1t.” 

That evening the priyers were more than usually solemn, and 
the thank gisings more heartfelt and sincere. Exhausted with the 
exciting scene of the day, they all retired early to bed. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Wes Tommy was questioned on the following morning as to his 
inducement to get into the boat, to their great surprise he rep! ed, 
that he wanted to go round to the tents again, to see 1f the bananas 
wei. Tipe; that he intended to eat some of them and be bach betore 
dinner-time, thit he m sht not be found out 

“T suspect, Master ‘J omy, you would have been very hunsrv 
before you ate any Lananas uf we had not perceived you,” said Reuly 

“J won't go nto the boat any more,” said Tommy 
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“T rather think you will keep to thut resolution, Tommy,” sephied 
Mr ‘cazrave ; “however, I must leave your mother to point out to 
yu the danger you were in yottself, and in which you placed othera 
Ly your folly. It 15 time for us to go to work.” 

The stochade was now almost finished ; the door was the occasion 
of a good dcal of consultation ; at last, 1t was agreed that it would be 
beiter to have a door of stout oak plank, but with second door-pcsts 
uiside, about a foot apart from the door, between which could be 
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NEW HOUSE 


inserted short poles one above the other, so as to barricade it withia 
when required, This would make the door as strong as any other 
vortion of the stockade, As soon as this was all complete, the store- 
house was to be altered for a dwelling-house, by taking away the 
wattles of cocoa-nut boughs on the sides, and filling them up with 
logs of cocoa-nut trees. 

Before the week was ended, the stockade and door were complete, 
and they now lLegan to fell trees, to form the sides of the Fouce. 
This was rapid work ; and while Mr. Scagrave, Wilham, and Jnno 
felled the trees, and brought them on thc wheels to the side of the 
stochade, all ready cut to their proper lengths, Ready was employed 
in flooring the house with a part of the deal planks whch they had 
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brought round from the cove. But this week they were obliged te 
break off for two days, to collect all their crops from the garden ; as 
soun as this was done, they azn et to work. 

A fortnight more pissed away in contmual hard work, but the 
hetse was ut last finished, and very complete, compared to the one 
they were residing in, It wis much larger, and divided into thice 
rooms by the deal planking the middle room which the door opened 
into was the sitting and eating-room, with a window behind ; the 
two side rooms were sleeping-rooms, one for Mrs Seagrave and the 
ehildrer, and the other for the male portion of the family, This 
made 1t much more comfortabie and cc niplete 

“See, Master Willian,” said Ready, when they were alune, “ what 
we have been able to do by means of those deal planks; whi, to 
have floored this house, and run up the partitions, would have tahen 
us hult a year, if we had had to saw the wood ” 

“Yes ; and what a comfort it 1s to have so many shelves about, 
When shall we shift into this house ?” 

“ The sooner the better, Master Wiliam We have plenty of work 
still to do, but we can work outside of the stockade ” 

“And what do you propose to do with the old house’? said 
Wilham 

“We had better put some of our stores of least value 1n it for the 
present, until we can fit up another storehouse inside the stockade.” 

“Then we'll put those cashs in, for they take up a grcat deal of 
room ” 

‘ All but that large one, Master William ; we shall want that 1 
shall fix it up in a corner.” 

“What for, Ready ?” 

“To put witer in, Master William.” 

“Lut we are closer to the spriny than we were at the «ther house * 

“] know that; but, perhup-, we may not be able to go out of the 
etic hade, and then we shall want water.” 

“T understand, Ready ; how thoughtful you are ” 

“If at my age I dd not thmk a little, Master William, 1t would 
be very odd = You don’t know how anxious I am to see them all 
mnide of thas defence, Willam I shall not be happy untal thcy are.” 

“ But why should we not come in, Ready ?” 

“Why, sir, a» there 18 stall plenty of work, I do not hke to press 
the matter, lest your mamuna should be fidgetted, and think there was 
danger ; but, Master ’illiam, danger there 1s; I have a kind of fore: 
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warning of it. It weighs on my mind, and I can’t shake it off I 
wish you would propose that they should come in at once; the 
standing bed places are all rcady, except the canvas, and I shall nail 
on new by to-night.” 

hh. consequence of th s conversation, William proposed at dinner- 
time that the next day they sheuld go into the new house as it Waa 
so much more handy to work there and live there at the same time. 
Mr. Seagrave was of the same opmion, but Mrs, Seagrave thought it 
better that everything should be tidy first 

“Why, ma'am,” said R adj, “the only way to get things ti ly 1s to 
go yourself, and make them so Nothing will ever be 1n its place 
unless you are there to put it in” 

“Well, Ready,” said Mrs Sca_rave, “since you are against me as 
well as all the rest, I give up, and if you please we will shift over 
to-morrow.” 

* Indeed, ma’am, I think it will be better; this is the last m mth 
of fine weather, and we shall have plenty to do. We shall get on 
much faster if we go there” 

“ Be it so, Ready; you are the ‘ect yudge; to morrow we will 
take up our quarters in the st: ch ide” 

“Thank God !” muttered old Ready very softly. William only, 
who was neat to him, h ard whit he said 

The next day was fully employed in changing their residence, and 
shifting over the bedding and utensils, and that night they slept 
within the stockade. Ready lad run up a very neat little out house 
of piank, as a kitchen for Juno, and another week was fully employed 
as julluws. the stores were divided , those of least consequence, and 
the salt provisions, flour, and the garden produce, &c, were put into 
the old house; the cusks of powder and most of the cartndges were 
also put there for security ; but a cask of beef, of pork, and flour, 
all the iron-work and nails, canvas, &u, were stowed away for the 
present under the new house, which had, when built as a storehouse, 
been raicd four feet from the ground to make a shelter for the 
stock This was very spacious, and, of course, quite dry, and 
contained all they wished to put m. Ready also took care, Ly 
degrees, to fill the large water-butt full of water, and had fixed mto 
the bottom a spigot fur drawing the water off 

“Well, Mr Seagrave,” said Ready on the Saturday, “we have 
done a geod many Lard weeks’ work lately, but this 13 the Jast of 
them We are now cmftortably settled in our new house: our 
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stores are all under cover, and safe from the weather, and so we may 
now take things a little easier William and I must go and turn 
some turtle if we can, for the season 1s getting late for them, and 
I must repair the boat, so that we may take a trip round to eaamuine 
how the stock and yams get on ’ 

‘t And the bananas and the ,suavas,” said Tommy. 

“Why, we have quite forz ttn all about them,” observed Mrs, 
Ri avrave. 

‘ Yes, sina’am; we have le n so busy, that it is no wonder; 
however, there may be some | {t yet, and I will go round as soon as 
the beat is able to swim, and bring ail I can find ” 

“ Ve must put our seeds and potatoes mm Lefore the rainy season, 
R ady.” 

“Tt wall be better, sir, uf we can find time, as we shall not have 
much more fine weather now ; at all events, we can get them in at 
intervals when the weather 1s fine; now I shall go my rounds for 
turtle Good night, ma’am— good night, sir Come, Master William ” 

W lham and Ready went down to the beach, but meeting Juno 
eoming from the kitchen, Ready desired her to collect as much fuel 
as che could, and stack 1t up im a corner inside of the stockade, as it 
would be more handy 

“Yes, Masca Ready,” replied Junc : “I un lerstand ; nothing like 
being all ready case of accident ” 

“Ex ictlv so, Juno,” replied Wilham “Good night” 

Willian and Ready succeeded in turning six more turtles to add 
to their sicck, and having taken a careful survey with the tele- 
scope, they came back, fastened the door of the stuckade, and went 
to bed. 


CHAPTER LX, 


ANoTHTR week passed away, during which Ready repair d the 
beat and Wilham and Mr Seagrave were employed in digsing up 
the girden It was also a very busy week at the house, as they had 
rot wasued linen for some tune Mrs Scazrive and Juno, and even 
ttle Caroline were hard at work, and Master Tommy was more 
osefu) than ever he had been, goiny for the water as they required 
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it, and watching little Albert Indeed, he was se active, that Mra, 
Scagrave praised him before his papa, and Master [commy was q ute 
proud. 

On the Monday, William and Ready set off in the boat to the 
1 ttle harbour, and found all the stock doing well, and premising to 
increase. Many of the bananas and guwas had ripened and withered, 
Lut there were cnough left to fill the bc at half full The vams had 
not been broken in upon by the pigs, and the tents were in good 
order. 





CANOES COMING TO THE ISIAND 


“We cannot do better than to leave the stock where it is at 
present, Master William; they can run into the cocoa-nut grove 
for shelter if there 1s a storm, and there 1s fecd encugh for ten times 
As many.” 

“T think so too,” 

“But in a few days we must come round again for the tents ; we 
must not |kuve them here the whole rainy season Now, sir, shall 
we go bach !” 

“Yes, «at all events, Tommy will be delighted with our cargo, 
Brt will you not dig up a few yams first 7” 

“T had quite forgottcn it, Master William. Iwill go for the spade ; 
we left one in the ncarest tent” 

Having procured the yams, they ce. off or their mturn  Befire 
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they arrived at the bay, the sky clouded over, and threatened a 
storm. It did net, however, ram till after they hal landed, when a 
sinart shower ann unced the commencement of the rainy season. 
The fruit was very welcome to all of them, it was so lung since they 
had tasted any ; Lut Tommy was ravenous to obtain it; he could 
not eat it fust enough to please himself, and Mr Seayrave was 
compelled to prevent him from eating any more, 

The following day was beautifully fine, and everything appeared 
refreshed by the rain which had fallen. It was, however, avreed 
that Ready and Wiliam should go round the next morning, bring 
home the tents, and as many yams as the boat could carry. Whlliaim 
and Ready went out at might as usual, wien Ready observed that 
the wind had chopped round to the eastward, 

“That will be bad for us tc-morrow, Ready,” replied Wilham. 
‘We may sail to the arbour, but we shall have to pull back with 
the loaded boat.” 

“T trust it will be no worse than that, at all events,” replied 
Ready ; “but we must now return, and go to bed. I shall be up by 
daylight, so you need not wake without you hike ” 

“T can’t help waking,” replied William, “and I shall, therefore, 
be up with you.” 

“Very well, sir, I am always glad of your company.” 

The nes morninz, just before the day dawned, Ready and Willism 
unfasteneda tle duvor of the stockade, and went down to the beach 
The wind was still to the eastward, and blowing rather fresh, and 
the sky was cloudy. As the sun rose, Ready, as usual, had his 
telescope with him, and looked through it at the offing to the 
eastward. As he kept the spy glass to his eye for some tame without 
speaking, Willizm said— 

“Do you see anything, Ready, that you lok so long in that 
direction 7” 

“Either my old eyes deceive me, or I fear that I do,” replied 
Ready ; “but a few minutes more will decide.” 

There was a bank of clouds on the horizon to the eastward, bu‘ as 
eoon as the sun hud riser above them, Ready, who had the telescope 
fixe 1 in the same direction, said— 

“Yes, Master William, I am mglit. I thought that those dark 
patches I saw weie their brown grass sails,” 

“ Sails of what, Ready ?” said William hastily. 

“Of the Indian cannes, Master William ; 1 knew that they would 
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come. Take tke glass, and look yourself, Master William ; my eye 
is quite dim from straining it so long.” 

“Yes, I have them now,” replied William, with his eye to the 
glass; he at last said— 

“Why, there are twenty or thirty of them, Ready, at least.” 

“And each with twenty or thirty men in them too, Ma ter 
William.” 

“Good heaven! What must we do, Ready? How frightened my 
poor mother will be. I’m afraid we can do nothing against such a 
number.” 

“Yes, Wiliiam, we can do a great deal, and we must do a zreat 
deal. That there are hundreds of savages there is no doubt ; but 
recollect that we have a stockade, which they cannot easily climb 
over, and plenty of fire-arms and ammunition, so that we can make a 
good fight of it, and perhaps beat them off, for they have nothing but 
clubs and spears,” 

* How fast they come down, Ready ; why, they will be here in an 
hour.” 

“No, sir, ncr in two hours either; those are very large canoes. 
However, there is no time to be lost. While I watch them for a few 
minutes till I make them more clearly out, do you run up to the 
house and beckon vour father to come down to me; and then, Master 
Wulhiam, get all the nuskets ready, and br.ng the casks of powder, and 
of made-up cartridges, from the old house into the stockade. Call Juno, 
and she will help you. We shall have time enough to do everything 
Atter you have done that, you had better come down and join us,’ 

In a very few minutes after Willam ran up to the house, Mr. 
Scavrave made his appearance. 

“Ready, there is danger, I’m sure ; William would not tell me, I 
prestime, hecause he was afraid of alarming his mother. What 1s it?” 

“Tt 15, Mr. Seagrave, that the savages are now coming down upon 
ts in large force ; perhaps five or six hundred of them ; and that we 
shall have to detend ourselves with all our might and main.” 

“Do you think we have any chance against such a force ? ’ 

“Yes, sir, with God’s help I have no doubt but that we shall beat 
them off ; but we must fivht herd, and for some days, I fear.” 

Mr. Seavrave examined the fleet of canoes with the glass. “It is, 
indeed, dreadful odds to contend against.” 

“Yes, sir, but three muskets behind a stockade are almost a match 
for all their clubs and spears, provided none of us are woanded.” 
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“Well, Ready, we must put our trust in the Lord, and do our 
best ; I willsecond you to the utmost of my power, and William, I m 
sure, will do his duty. I have, mdeed, much to fight for, a wife and 
family , but you, Ready, have no such ties” 

“No, sir, but I shall fizht for my life, which, although not worth 
much, I do not wish to lose by tteir hands, and I shall fight for you 
and the family too, sir, for I am attached to you all, and ther ’s an 
end of the business I thnk sir, we h d better not wait here any 
more, as we have not lon: to prepare for them. We have only to fix 
Tp some of our strong deal planks on th iside of the stockade for 
us to stand upon when we are attached, that we may see what the 
enemy 1s about, and be able to fire upon them. But first we had 
better go to the old house and take out what provisions and other 
articles we shall mos want, and ro'l the cishs into the stockade, for 
to the old house they will go first, and perhaps destroy everything mm 
it. The cashs they certainly will, for the sake of the 1ron hoops 
An hours work will do agreat de 1 for the distance 15 not very great. 
I believe we have everything we wint 1n the stochade ; Juno has her 
fuel, the larze butt of water wil last us two or three weeks at least, 
and if we have time, we will get the wheels down, and spcar a coupe 
of turtles for fresh provisions 

“We hardlv need think of turtle just now, Ready ” 

“Why not, sir? It’s as well to have them as to leave them 
for the savages to eat frous I will get al up I can, even if 
we do not eat them, they will live for weehs on their bach in the 
shade ” 

This conver ation pa sed as they walked up to the house. As 
soon as they arni\cd, they found Willam and Juno had just bronght 
im the powder and cartridges Mr Seagrave went in to break the 
matter to his wife, who, he fear d, would be much alarmed 

‘I was told that I had to expect this, my dear, replied Mra 
Seasrave, “so that 11 has not come upon me altogether un wares, and 
anyth ng that a poor weak woman can do, I wilh I feel that I have 
ne want of couraze to defend my childrcn ” 

“JT en. indecd greatly reueved,’ sad Mr Seagrave, “oy finding 
you thus prepared and supported I sj all feel no anaiety—out we 
have work to be done ’ 

“Then I must hclp, my dear Seagrave; and what I want im 
strength, [ must make up im energy ” 

Mr and Mrs Scagrave then jomed William, Ready, and Juno, whe 
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had already proceeded to the old house. The children were all still 
in bed and asleep, 80 that there was no occasion for any one to watch 
them, 
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CHAPTER LAL 


As they could have a very good view of the canoes frum where the 
old house stood, Ready examined them with his glass every time that 
he returned from rolling upac sk to the stockade, Every one worked 
hard ; even Mrs. Seagrave did all she cuuld, either assisting in rolling 
the casks, or carrying up what she was able to lift. In an hour they 
had got into the stockade all that they most cared for, and the canoes 
were still about six or seven iniles off. 

“We have a good hour before they arrive, sir,” said Ready, “and 
even then the reefs will puzzle them not a little ; I doubt if thev are 
disembarked under two hours. We have plenty of time for all we 
wish todo, Juno, go for the wheels, and William, come down with 
the spear, and we will have some of the turtle into the stockade, 
Mr. Seagrave, I do not require your assistance, so if you will have 


the kindness to get out the muskets, and examine the flints, it will 
be as well,” 
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“Yes; and them you have to load them,” replied Mrs. Seasrave. 
“Juno and I can do that at all events, realv for you to fire them.” 

“ An excellent idea, madam,” replied Realy : “and you will really 
be of service.” 

In half an hour six turtle were brought up by Juno and Wilhain, 
and then Ready followed them into the stockade. “I don’t see tha 
goat, Master William,” said Ready ; “but as we have no food for her, 
I think we may as well leave her out; she will run away when she 
sees such strange creatures as these savages,” 

They then rolled the casks, and upheaded them by the s'des of the 
stockade, and fixed up deal planks to stand upon, just high enouch 
to enable them to see over the top of the palisades, and to fire at the 
enemy. Mrs. Seagrave had been shown how to load a musket, and 
Juno was now taught the same. 

“Now, sir, we are all prepared,” suid old Ready, “and madam ari 
Juno can go and look a httle after the children, and get breaktast.” 

“ Breakfast all ready. Kettle boil long time,” said Juno. 

As soon as the children were dressed, Mr. Seagrave called Ready, 
who was outside, watching the canoes, and they went to their morning 
devotions, and prayed }i artily for succour 1n this time of need. Th y 
then breahfasted in haste , for,as may be supposed, they were almost 
too anxious to eat. Mr. Seagrave pressed her children in her aris, 
but kept up her spirits wonderfully. 

“This suspense ix worse than all,” said she at last. “I wish now 
that they were coince ” 

“Shall I go to Ready, and hear his report, my dear? I will not 
be away three ininutes.” 

In a short time Mr. Sc agrave returned, saying that the canoes were 
close to the beach, that the savages evidently had a knowledge of the 
passages through the reefs, as they had steered mght in, and had 
lowered their sails; that Ready and William were un the look-out, 
but concealed behind the cocoa-nut trees, 

“T hope they will not stay out too long.” 

“No fear o. that, my deir Selina; bit they had better watch their 
motions to the last minute.” 

Dunng tlus conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Seagrara within 
the stockade, Wilhain and Ready were watching the motions of the 
savayvs, @ large portion of whoin had landed out of ten of the canoes 
and the others were following their example as fast as they could, 
forcing their way through the reefs, The savages were ali pairted, 
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with their war-cloaks and feathers on, and armed with spears and 
club: , evidently having come with no peaceable intentions, At first 
they occupied themselves with beaching the canoes, and as they were 
very larve and heavy, this was a work of some few minutes’ employ- 
ment fur the whole of them. 

Wilham, whuo |ad taken the telescope to examine them more 
minutely, said to Realy, “ What a fierce, cruel set of wretches hey 
appear to be; if they overpower us they will certainly kill us.” 

“Of that there is no doubt, Master William ; but we must fight 
hard, and not let them overpower us, Kill us they certainly will, 
and I am not sare that they nay not eat us afterwards, but that 1s 
of little consequence.” 

William shuddered at the idea, and then replied in a determined 
tone, “I'll fight as long as 1 have breath in my body; but, Ready, 
they are coming up as fast as they can.” 

“Yes, sir; mght up to the old house; we must wait no longer 
Come, Master William.” 

“T thougt I saw another vessel under sail, out away tv the 
garden point, Ready, just as we turned away ” 

“Very likely, sir, a caro? which las separated from the others 
during the night. Come, quick, Master William, they have begux 
to yell.” 

Another half-minute, and they arriv d at the door of the stockade: 
trey entered, shut the d or, and then b rmcaded 1t with the cocoa- 
nut poles which they had fitted to the mner door-posts, 

“That is secure enough,” obstrved Ready, “and now we must trust 
to Heaven and our own exertions.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 


THE loud yells of the savages struck terror into the heart of Mra. 
Seagrave ; it was well that she had not seen their painted bi dies and 
fierce appearance, or she would have ben much more alarmed. 
Little Albert and Carolin - clung round her neck with terror in their 
faces ; they did not cry, but looked round and round to see from 
whence the horrid notse proceeded, and then clung faster to their 
mother. Master Tommy was very busy, finishing all the breakfast 
which had been lel, for there wa3 no one techeck him as usual ; June 
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was Luay outside, and was very activeand courageous Mr Seagrave 
had been employed miking the holes between the palisades large 
enough to adm t the barrels of ihe muskets, so that the y could fire at 
the saveges without being exposed ; while William and Reads, with 
ther muskets loade 1, were on the lonk-out for ther approach 

“They are busy with the old house just now, sir,” observed Ready, 
“but that won’t letain them long” 

‘ flere they come,” replied William; “and look, Ready, 13 not 
that one of the women who escaped from us m the canoe, who 18 
walking along with the first two men? Yes, it 1s, I am sure” 

“You are mzht, Master W llam it 1s one of them Ah! they have 
stopped ; they did not expect the stockade, that 1s clear, and 1t has 
puzzled them , see how they ar all crowding together and talking ; 
they are holding a council f w r how to proceed, that tall man 
must be one of their chiefs N w, Mister William although I 
intend to fight as hard as I can, vet I alw tys feel a dislike to begin 
first ; I shall therefore chow mysc f over the palisades, and f they 
attack me, I shall then fire with a quit conscience ” 

“But take care they don’t hit you, Ready ” 

“No great fear of that, Master Wiliam Here they come.” 

Ready now stood upon the plank within, so as to show kmself to 
the savages, who gave a tremendous ycll, and, as they advanced, a 
dozen spears were thrown at him with so true an aim that, had le 
not instantly dodged behind the stockade, he must have been killed, 
Three or four spears remained quivering in the palisades, just below 
the top ; the others went over it, and fell down inside of the stockade, 
at the further end, 

“ Now, Master Wil 1am, take good aim ,” but before William could 
fire, Mr. Seagrave, who had agreed to be stationed at the corner -o 
that he might see if the savagcs went round to the other side, fired 
his musket, and the tall chief fell to the ground 

Ready aud William also fired, and tvo more of t'1e savages were 
seen to drop amidst the ye ls of their companions Juno handed up 
the other muskets which were ready loaded, and took those dis- 
charged, and Mrs. Seagrave, having desired Caroline to take care of 
her little brother, and Tommy to be very quiet and gond came ont, 
turned the key of the door upon them, and hastened ti a «1st Junoin 
reloading the muskets 

The spears now rushed through the air, and it was well that they 
could fire from the sterkade without exposing their persons, or they 
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would have had but little chance. The yells increased, and thy 
savaces now began to attack on every quarter; the most active, whe 
climbed like cats, actually succeedel in gaining the top of the pali- 
eades, Lut, as soon as their heads appeared above, thuy were fired at 
with so true an aim that they dropped down dead outside. This 
combat lasted for more than an hour, when the savages, haviny lust 
a great many men, (lrew off from tue assault, and the parties within 
the stockade had time to breathe. 





ATTACK ON &TOCKADE, 


“They have not gained much in this bout, at all events,” said 
Realy ; “it was well fought on our side, and, Master William, you 
certainly behaved as if you had Leen brought up to it; I don’t think 
you ever missed your man once.” 

“Do you think they will go away now ?” said Mrs. Seagrave. 

“Oh, no, madam, not yet; they will try us every way before they 

leave us You see these are very brave inen, and it is clear that they 
know what gunpowder is, or they would have been more astonished.” 

“J should think so too,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “the first time 
that savages hear the report of fire arme, they are usually thnyvn 

_into great consternation.” 
U2 
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“Yes sir; bat such has not been the case with these propie, an: 
therefore I reckon it 18 not the first ume that they have fou, ht with 
Europeans.” 

“ Are they all gone, Ready ?” said Wilham, who Lad come down 
from the plank to his mother. 

“No, sir; I see them between the trees now, they are sitting 
round in a circle, and, I suppose, making speeches: 1t’s the custom of 
t] exe people ” 

‘Well, I’m very thirsty, at all events,” said Will'am; “Juno, 
bring me a little water ” 

Juno went to the water-tub, to comply with William’s request, and 
fn a few moments afterwards came bick in great cons eration. 

“Oh, Masa! oh, Missy! no water; water all gone’ 

“Water all gone!” cried Ready and all of them in a breath. 

“Yes ; not one little drop in the cask ” 

“T filled it up to the top!” exclaimed Ready very gravely; “the 
tb did not leak, that I am surc of ; how can this have hippened ?” 

“ Missy, I tink I know now,’ sud Juno, “vou remaml cr yous nd 
Mas‘a Tommy, the two or three days we w ish, to fetch water from 
the well in little bucket. You hnow how soon he come back, aad 
how you say what good boy le was, and how you tell Ma-~sa Seayrave 
when he come to dinner Now, Missy, I qmite certain Massa 
Tommy no take trouble go to well, but fetch water from tub all the 
while, and so he empty it” 

“Im afraid you're right, Juno,” replied Mrs Seagrave. “ What 
shall we do?” 

“T go speak Massa Tommy,” sad Juno, running o the house 

“This 1s @ very awkward thing, Mr. Seagrave,’ observ.d Readv 
gras cly 

Mr Seagrave shook his head. 

The fact was, that they all perce’ved the dancer of thur positun: 
if the savages did not leave the island, they would pcr h of thirst of 
have tc surrender ; and 1n the latter case, all their lives would must 
certainly be sacrificed. 

Junc ucw returned: her suspicions were but too true. Tommy, 
pleased with the praise of bing so quick in bringin, the water, had 
taken out the spigot of the cask, and drawn it all off He was nuw 
erying, and promising not to take the water again 

“His promises come v0 late,” observed Mr Scasrave ; “well, it us 
the will of Heaven that all our careft] arransements and preparations 
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against this attack should be di feated by the idleness of a child, und 
we must submit.” 

“Very true, sir,” replied Rcady ; “a1 our hopes now are, that the 
savages may be tired out, and leave the island.” 

“Tf I had but a little for the children, I should not care,” ob-erved 
Mrs Seagrave ; “but to see those poor things suffer—is there nct 4 
drop lett, Juno, anywhere ? ’ 

Juno shook her head = “ All gore, Missy ; none nowhere.” 

Mrs Seazrave said she would go and examine, and went away into 
the house accompanied by Juno 

“This 18 a very bad business, Ready,” observed Mr. Seagrave. 
“ Wliat would we give for a shower of rain now, that we might cateh 
the falling drops!” 

“There are no signs of it, sir,” replied Ready ; “we must, how- 
ever, put onr confidence in One who will not forsake us.” % 

“T wsh the savages would come on again,” observed William ; 
“for the sooner they come, the sooner the affair will be de ided.” 

“TI doubt if they will to day, sir, at nizht-time I think it verr 
probable, and I fear the mght attack more than the day. We must 
make preparations for it” 

“ Why, what can we do, R idy?” 

“In the first place, sir, by nt ling plinks trom cocoa-nut tree to 
cocoa nut tree above the piusent stuchide, we muy make a great 
portion of 1t much higher, and more d fficult to climb over Some 
of them were n arly in, thistim If we do that, we shall not have 
so large a space to watch over and defend, and then we must con- 
trive to have a large fire ready for hzhting, that we may not have to 
fight altogether in the dark It will give them some advantage mn 
loohing through the pali-ades, and seeing where we are, but they 
cannot well drive their spears through, so it 18 no great matter We 
riust in ike the fire in the centre of the stockade, and have p'enty of 
tur in it, to make 1t burn br ght, and we must not, of course, lizht 1t 
unul after we are attacked We shill then see where they arc tryin} 
for an entrance, and where to aim with our muskets ” 

“The idea 1s very good Ready,” said Mr Seagrave ; “if 1t had 
not been for this unfortunate want of water, I really should be 
ganzuine of beating them off”’ 

“We may suffer very much, Mr Seagrave, I have no donbt; brat 
who knows what the morrow may bring forth?” 

“True, Rrady. Do you see the savages now #” 
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“No, ur; they have left the spot where they were in consultation, 
od [ do not even hear them ; I suppose they are busy with their 
wounded and their deal.” 

As Ready had supposed, no further attack was made by the savages 
or that day, and he, William, and Mr. Seagrave, were very bu-y 
making their arrangements ; they nailed the planks on the trunks f 
the trees above the <tockude, so as to make three sides of the stocka te 
it ‘east five feet higher, and almost impossible tc climb up; and they 
} epared a large fire in a tar-barrel full of cocoa-nut leaves mixed 
witk wood and tar, so as to burn fiercely. Dinner or supper they 
hud none, for there was nothing but salt pork and beef and live 
turtle, and, by Ready’s advice, they did not eat, as it would only 
increave their desire to drink, 

The poor children suffered much; 1 ttle Albert wailed and cried 
for “water, water; Caroline knew that there was none, and was 
quiet, poor little girl, alulough she suffered much ; as for Tomny, 
the author of all this misery, he was the most impatient, and roared 
for some time till William, quite angry at his behaviour, save him a 
sinart bux un the ear, and he reduced his roar to a whimper, from 
fear u! recuiving another. Ready remaimed on the look out , indeed, 
evcry Uuns wis so miserable inside of the house, that thcy were all 
glad tu go out of it; they could do no good, and poor Mrs, Scagrave 
had a difficult and imost painful task to keep the children quiet 
under such severe privution, fur the weather was still very warm and 
suliry. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 


Bur the moaning of the children was very soon after dusk drowaed 
ty ‘ne sells of the savages, who, as Ready had prognosticuted, nuw 
adv in ed to the night attack. 

Every part of the stockade was at once assailed, and their attempts 
now mide were to climb into it; a few spears were occa tonally 
thrown, but it was evident that the object was to obtain an entrance 
by dint of numbers. It was well that Ready had taken the pre- 
caution of nailing the dea: planks above the omginal eto-k ids, or 
there is little doubt but that the savages would have gain d tueir 
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object ; as it was, before the flames of the fire, which Juno had 
lighted by Ready’s order, gave them sufficient light, three or four 
savages had climbed up and had been shot by William and Mr, 
Seagrave, as they were on the top of the stockade. 

When the fire burnt brightly, the sava ses outside were more easily 
aimed at, and a great many fell in ther aiteipts to get over, The 
attack continued more than an hour, when at last, satisfied that they 
c.uid not succeed, the savages once mor. withdrew, carrying with them 
as before their dead and wounded, 
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NIGHT ATTACK. 


“¥ trust that they will now re-embuark, and leave the island,” said 
Mr. Seagrave to Ready. 

“T only wish they may, sir; it is not at all impossible; but there 
iz nd saying. I have been thinking, Mr. Seagrave, that we might be 
able to ascertain their mevements by making a look-out. You see, 
sir, ‘hat vocoa-nut tree,” continued Ready, pointing to one of those to 
which the palisades were fastened, “is much taller than any of the 
others: now, by driving spike-nails into the trunk at about a foot 
apart, we mizht ascend it with ease, and it wculd command a view of 
the whole bay; we then could know what the enemy were about,” 
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“ Yes, that is very true ; but will not any one be very mveh exposed 
if he climbs up?” 

“No, sir, for you see the cocoa-nut trees are cut down clear of the 
palisades to such a distance, that no savage could cove at all near 
without bemg seen by any one on the look-out, and giviny us sulhuent 
time to get down again before he could use his spear ” 

“T believe that youare mght there, Ready, but at all events I would 
not attempt to do it before daylight, as there may be some of thm 
atull lurkinz underneath the stockade,” 

“Certainly, there may be, sir, and therefore, until daylight, we will 
not besin. Fortunately, we have plenty of spike-nails left.” 

Mr. Seazrave then went mto the house ; Ready desired William to 
he down, and sleep for two or three hours, as he would watch. In 
the morminy, when Mr, Seagrave came out, he would have a little sleep 
h.mself, 

“I can’t sleep, Ready. I’m mad with thirst,” replied William. 

“Yes, sir; it’s very painful—I feel it myself very much, but what 
must those poor children feel? I pity them most.” 

“T pity my mother most, Ready,” replied William; “it must be 
agony to her to witness their sufferings, and not be able to relieve 
them.” 

“ Yes, indced, 1t must be terrible, Master William, to a mother's 
feelings, but, perhaps, these savages will be off to-morrow, and then 
we shall torget our privations, ’ 

“J trust m God that they may, Ready, but they seem very 
determined.” 

“ Yes, sir; iron is gold to thein, and what will civilized men not 
do for gold? Come, Master William, le down at all events, even if 
you cannot sleep.” 

In the mean tine, Mr. Seagrave had gone into the honse. He found 
the children still crying for water, notwithstanding the coaxing and 
soothing of Mrs Seagrave, who was shedding tears as she hung over 
poor little Albert. Juno had gone out, and had dug with a spade as 
deep as she could with a faint hope that some might be found, but in 
vain, and she had just returned mouinful and disconolate. There 
was no help for it but patience ; and patience coul | not be expected in 
children so young. Little Caroline only drooped, and said nothing 
Mr. Seagrave remained for two or three hours with his wife, assisting 
her in pacifying the chuidcen, and soothing her to the ttmost of 
his power; at last he went out and found old Ready on the watch. 
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“Ready, I had rather a hundied times be attacked by these savages 
and have to defend this place, than be in that house for cven five 
minn‘es and witness the sufferings of my wife and children.” 

“I do not doubt it, sir,” replied Ready; “but cheer up, and let ua 
hope for the best ; I think it very probable that the savages afver 
this second defeat will leave the island.” 

“I wish I could think so, Ready ; it would make me very happy ; 
but I have come out to take the watch, Ready. Will you not sleep 
for a while?” 

“T will, sir, if you please, take a little sleep. Call me in two 
hours ; it will then be daylight, and I can go to work, and you can 
get some repose yourself.” 

“T am too anxious to sleep; I think so, at least.” 

“Muster William said he was too thirsty to sleep, sir, but, poor 
fellow, he is now fast enough.” 

“T trust that boy will be spared, Ready.” 

“T hope so too; for he is a noble fellow: but we are all in the 
hands of the Almighty. Good night, sir.” 

Good night, Ready.” 

Mr. Seayrave took his station on the plank, and was left to his own 
reflections ; that they were not of the most pleasant kind, may easily 
be unagined. He had, however, been well schooled by adversity, and 
had lately brought himself to such a frame of mind, as to bow in 
subm ssion to the will of Heaven, whatever it might be. He prayed 
earnestly and fervently that they might be delivered from the danger 
and sufferings which threatened them, and became calm and tranquil; 
prepared for the worst, if the worst was to happen, and confidently 
pl cing himself and his family under the care of Him who orders all 
as he thinks best. 

At daylight Ready woke up and relieved Mr. Seagrave, who did 
not return to the house, but lay down on the cocoa-nut boughs, where 
Realy had been lying by the side of Will’am. As soon as Ready had 
got out the spike-nails and hammer, he summoned William to his 
assistance, and they commenced driving them into the cocoa-nut tree, 
one looking out in case of the savages approaching, while the other 
was at work. In less than an hour they had gained the top -f the 
tree close to the bou-lis, and had a very commanding view of tlie bay, 
as well as inland. William, who was driving the last dozen spikes, 
took a survey, and then came down to Ready. 

«T ean see nverything, Ready: they have pulled down the old house 
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e't gether, and are most of them lyimg down ontside, covered up with 
their war-cluuks; some women are walkinz to and fro from the canoes, 
whicl: are lying on the beach where they first landed.” 

“They heve pulled down the house to obtain the iron nails, I have 
no doubt,” replied Ready. Did you see any of their dead ?” 

“No; Idid not look about very much, but I will go up gain 
d.rec ly. I came down be: auce my hands were jarred with hammer.ngy 
and the hammer was so heavy to carry. In » minute or two I shall 
goup light enough, My lips are burning, Ready, and swelled ; the 
skin is peeling off. I had no idea that want of water would have 
been co dreadful. I think poor Tommy 1s more than punished 
already ” 

“A child does not reflect upon consequences, Master William, nor 
could we possibly foresee that his usiny up the water could have 
created such misery. It was an idle trick of his, and whatever may 
be the consequences, it still can be considered as such and nothing 
more,” 

“Twas in hopes of finding a cocoa-nut or two on the tree, but there 
was not one.” 

“ And if you had found one, 1t would not have had any milk in it 
at this seacon of the year. However, Master Wilham, if the savaves 
do not gu away to-day, something must be dune. I wish now that 
you would go up again, and see if they are not stirring ” 

Wilham avzain mounted to the top of the tree, and remained up for 
some minutes; When he came down, he aid, “They are all up nows 
and swarming like bees. I counted 260 of the men in their war- 
Cloaks and feather head-dresses; the women are passing to and fro 
from the well with water; there is nobody at the canoes except emht 
or ten women, who are beating their heads, I think, or doing some- 
thing of the kind, I could not make it out well, but they seem all 
dome the same thing ” 

“] Laow what they are about, Master William: they are catting 
tnemselves with knives or other sharp instruments, It is the custom 
4 the-e people. The dead are all put into the canoes, and these 
women are lamenting over them ; perliips they are going away 
mnce the dead are in the canoes, but there 1s no saying,” 
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RFADY, SAVAGE, AND WILLIAM, 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


THe second day was passed in keeping a look ont upon the «rages, 
and awaitin, a fresh attack Thev could pcrecive from the top ot the 
cocoa aut tree that the savages held a council of war in the forcnoon, 
sittiy round in a large circle, while one got up in the centre, and 
mad speech, flourishing his club and spear while hespohe In the 
aftiznoon the council broke up, and the s vaes were observed to be 
very busy in all directions, cuttmg down the cocoa nut trees, and 
collecting all the brushwood 

Ready w it hed them for a long while, and at last came down a 
littl before sunset “Mr Seagrave,” said he, “ we shall have, in my 
opinion, nu attack this night, but to-morrow we must eipect some- 
thing verv serivcs; the savazes are cutting down the tr es, and makirg 
large faczots, they do not get on very fast, because their hatchcts are 
uiale of stone and don’t cut very wcll, but perseverance and numbers 
will effect everything, and I dare say that they wul work all mht 
till tney have obta ned as miny fagzots as they want” 

“But what do you iumigine to be their objcet, Ready im cutting 
down trees, and making the faggots ?” 

« Either, sr, to pile them up outside the palisades, ao large as to be 
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able to walk up upon them, or else to pile them up to set fire to them, 
and burn us out ” 

“Do you think they will succeed ?” 

“Not without very heavy loss; perhaps we may beat them off, 
but it will be a hard fight; harder than any we have had vet. We 
must have the women to load the muskets, so that we may ite ag fast 
as wecan. I should not think much of their attempts to burn .s, 
it were not for the smoke. Cocoa nut wood, especially with the bark 
on, as our palisades have, will char a long while, but not burn easily 
when standing upright; and the fire, when the faggots are kindled, 
although it will be fierce, will not last long” 

“ But suffering as we are now, Ready, for want of water, how can 
we possibly keep up our strength to meet them in a suffocating smoke 
and flame ? we must drop with sheer exhaustion.” 

“We must hope for the best, and do our best, Mr Seagrave,” replied 
Ready; “and recollect that should anything happen to me during the 
conflict, th it 1f there 1s any chance of your lemy overpowered, you 
must take advantage o: the smoke, to escape into the woods, and find 
your way tothe tents I have no doubt that vou will be able to de 
that ; of course the attack will Le to windward, if they u e fire, and 
you must try and exape to leeward, I have shown Willam how te 
force a palisade if neccessary =The «avages, if thcy yet possession, will 
not think of louhing for you at first, and, perhup-, when they have 
obtained all that the house contains, not even afterwards ’ 

“Why do you say if any accident happens to you, Ready?” said 
W:ilham. 

“Because, Master William, if they place the faggots so as to be 
able to walk to the top of the palisades, I miy be wounded or killed, 
and so may you.” 

“Of course,” replied William ; “but they are not in yet, and they 
shall have a hard fight for 1t.” 

Ready then told Mr Seagrave that he would keep the watch, and 
call him at twelve o'clock During the-e two davs, they had eaten 
very little; a turtle had been hilled, and picces fried, but eating oa'y 
added to their thirst, and even the children retuted the meat, ‘The 
suffermgs were now rally dreadful, and poor Mrs Seagrave was 
almost frantic. 

As soon as Mr. Seayrave had gone into the house, Ready called 
William, and said, ‘“‘ Master William, water we must have I cannox 
bear to see the agony of the poor children, and the state of uund 
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which your poor mother is in; and more, without water we never 
+ jl beable to beat off the savages to-morrow. We shall literally 
&w of chokiag in the smoke, if they use fire. Now, William, I 
+ md to take one of the seven-gallon barricos, and go down to the 
well for water, I may succeed, and I may not, but attempt it I 
must, and if I fall it cannot be helped.” 

“ Wny not let me go, Ready?” replied William. 

“For many reasons, William,” said Ready; “and the chief one 
is that I do not think you would succeed so well as I shall, I shall 
pat on the war-cloak and feathers of the savage who fell deud inside 
of the stockade, and that will be a disguise, but I shall take no arme 
except his spear, as they would only be in my way, and increase the 
weight I have to carry. Now observe, you must let me out of the 
door, and when I am out, in case of accident, pat one of the poles 
across it inside ; that will keep the door fast, if they attack it, until 
you can secure it with the others. Watch my return, afd be all 
ready to let mein. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, perfectly, Ready; but I am now, I must confess, really 
frightened ; if anything was to happen to you, what a misery it 
would be.” 

“There is no help for it, William. Water must, if poscilile, be 
procured, and now is a better time to make the attempt than later, 
when they may be more on the watch ; they have left off their work, 
and are busy eating ; if I meet any one, it wall only be a woman” 

Ready went for the barrico, a little cask, which held six or «ven 
gal'ons of water. He put on the head-dress and war-cloak of the 
savage ; and, taking the barrico on his shoulder, and the spear in hia 
nand, the poles which barred the door wete softly removed by 
Wilham, and after ascertaining that no one was concealed beneath 
the pali+des, Riady pressed William’s hand, and set off across the 
cleared space outside of the stockade, and gained the cocoa-nut trees, 
William, as directed, close] the door, passed one pole throuch the 
mner door-posts for security, and remained on the watch. He was 
in an awful state of suspense, listening to the slightest noise, even 
the slight rust] ng by the wind of the cocoa-nut boughs above him 
made him start ; there he continued for some minutes, his gun ready 
cocked by his side. 

It is time that he returned, thoncht William ; the distance ia not 
100 yards, and yet I have head nonoise, At last he thought he 
heard footsteps coming very softly. Yes, it wes en, Rewly was 
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returning, and without any accident, William had his hand upon 
the pole, to slip 11 on one side, and open the door, when he heard 
a scuffle acd a fall close to the door. He ummo*uately threw down 
the puie, and opened it just as Ready caed him by name = =Wilham 
seized his musket, and sprang out; he found Ready struggling with 
a savage, who was upperm ist, and with his spear at Ready’s breast. 
Ina second William levelled and fired, and the savage fell dead by 
the side of Ready 

“Take the water m quick, William,” said Ready in a faint voice. 
“T will contrive to crawl in uf I can” 

William caught up the barrico of water, and took it in; he then 
hastened to Ready, who was on his knees. Mr Seagrave, hearing 
the musket fired, had run out, and finding the stockade door open, 
followed William, and seeing hu. endeavouring to support Ready, 
caught hold of his other aim, and they led him tottering into the 
stockade ; the dour was then immediately secured, and they went 
to his assistance 

“ Are you hurt, Ready?” sad William 

“Yes, dear boy, yes, hurt to deith, I fear’ his spear went through 
my breast Water, quich, w iter!” 

“ Alas! that we had some, said Mr Se grave 

“We have, papa,” repliel William , “ but it has cost us dearly ” 

William ran for a pannihin, and taking out the bung, pour d some 
water out of the burio, and gave it to Realy, who drunk it with 
eagerness. 

“Now, Wilhum, lay me dcwn on these cocoa nut bouchs, so an] 
give some water to the others, and when vou hive all deink, then 
came tome again Dont tell Mrs Sea_rave that [’'m hurt Do es 
) beg of you” 

“Papa, tahe the water—do, pray,” replied William, “I cannot 
leave Ready ” 

“JT will, my boy,” replied Mr Seagrave, “but first dmnk 
yourself” 

Williain, who was very fant, drank off the pawskn cf water, 
which immedively revived him and thcn, while Mi Se srwe 
hastened with som water So the childrcn and women, occapied him 
self wich old Ready, why .reathed heavily, but dd not speak 





THE LOOK-OCT, 


CHAPTER LXV. 


AFIER returning twice for water, to satisfy those in the house, Mr, 
Beagrave came tu the assistance of William, who had been removing 
Ready’s clothes tu ascertun the nature and extent of the wound 
which he had received. 

“We had better move him to where the other cocoa-nut boughs 
lie; he will be more comfortable there,” said William. 

Ready whispered, “ More water.” Waillam gave him some more, 
and then, with the assistance of his futher, Ready was removed to a 
mere comfortable place. As soon as they had laid him there, Ready 
turned on his side, and threw up a quantity of blood. 

“T am better now,” said he in a low vo.ce ; “bind up the wound, 
William ; an old man like me has not much blcod to spare.” 

Mr. Seagrave and William then opened his shirt, and examined 
the wound ; the spear had gone deep into the lungs. William threw 
off his own shirt, tore it up into strips, and then bound up the wound 
so as to stop the effusion of blood. 

Ready, who at first appeared much exhausted with being moved 
about, gradually recovercd so as to be able to speak in a low voice, 
when Mrs, Seagrave came ou* ef the house. 
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“Where is that brave, kind man?’ cred she, “that I may bless 
him and thank him.” 

Mr Seagrave went to ir, ard caught her by the arm. 

“He is hurt, my dear; I am afraid very much hurt. I did not 
tell you at the time.” 

Mr. Seagrave first bri fly re'a‘ed what had oceurnd, and then led 
her to where o'd Ready was 'ving. Mrs, Seagrave knelt by his side, 
took h.s hand, and burst int) tears. 

“Don’t weep for me, dear madam,” said Ready ; “mv days have 
been numbered ; I’m only surry that I cannot any movie be usetul te 
you.” 

“ Dear, good old man,” said Mrs, Seagrave, after a pause, “ whatever 
may be our fates, and thatis for the Almighty to decide for us, aa 
long as I have hfe, what you have done for me and mune shall neves 
be forgotten.” 

Mrs, Seagrave then bent over him, and hissing his forehead, rose 
from her knees, and retired weeping into the house. 

Wilham,” said Ready, “I can’t talk now; rase my head a little, 
and then leave me, | shall be betterif I’m quiet You have not 
looked round latuly. Come ayain in about half an hour. Leave me 
now, Mr. Seagrave ; I shall be better if 1 doze a little.” 

William and Mr. Seagrave comphed with R ady’s request ; they 
went up tothe planks, and examined all round the stockade, cautiously 
and carefully ; at last they stopped 

“This 1s a sad bu-iness, William,” said Mr. Seagrave. 

William shook his head. “He would not let me go,” replied he; 
“TI wish be had. I fear that he 1s much hurt; do you think so, 


“T shonld sav that he cannot recover, William. We shall miss 
bm to-morrow if they attack us; I fear much for the result.” 

“T hardly know what to say, papa; but this I feel, that since we 
have been relieved, I am able to do twice as much as I could have 
aone befure.” 

“] feo] the same, my aear boy, but still with such a force against 
as, two people cannot do much.” 

“Tf my mother and Juno load the muskets for ur,” replied 
William, “we shall at all events do as much nowa we should have 
bzen able to do if there were three, so exhausted as we shoul |] have 
been.” 

“Perhaps so, my deer Willian; at all events we will do ons 
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best, for we fight for our lives and the lives of those most dear 
to us.” 

William went softly up to Ready, and found that the old man was 
dozing, if not asleep ; he did not therefore disturb him, but returned 
to his father ; they carried the barrico of water into the house, and 
put it in Mrs. Seagrave’s charge, that it might not be wasted ; and 
now that their thirst had been appeased, they all felt the calls of 
hunger. Juno and William went and cut off steaks from the turtle, 
and fried them ; they all made a hearty meal, and perhaps never 
had they taken one with so much relish in their lives. 

It was nearly daylight, when William, who had several times been 
softly up to Ready to ascertain whether he slept or not, found him 
with his eyes open. 

“ How do you find yourself, Ready ?” said William. 

“IT 4m quiet and easy, William, and without much pain ; but { 
think I am sinking, and shall not last long. Recolleet that if you 
are obliged to escape from the stockade, William, you take no heed 
of me, but leave me where I am. I cannot live, and were you w 
move me, I should only die the sooner.” 

“T had rather die with you, than leave you, Ready.” 

“No, sir, that is wrong and foolish ; you must save your mother, 
and your brothersand sister; promise me that you will doas I wish.” 

William hesitated. 

“T point out to you your duty, Master William. I know what 
your feelings are, but you must not give way to them; promise me 
this, or you will make me very miserable.” 

William squeezed Ready’s hand ; his heart was too full to speak. 

“They will come at daylight, William—I think so at least; you 
have not much time to spare ; climb to the look-out, and wait there 
till day dawns; watch them as long as you can in safety, and then 
eome down, to tell me what you have seen.” 

Ready’s voice became faint after this exertion of speaking so much. 

He motioned to William, who immediately climbed up the cocoa- 
out tree, and waited there till daylight. 

At the dawn of day, he perceived that the savages were at work, 
that they had collected all the faggots together opposite to where the 
old house had stood, and were very busy in making arrangements for 
the attack. At last, he perceived that they every one shouldered a 
tagvot, and commenced their advance towards the stockade ; William 
untiediately descended from the tree, and called his father, who was 
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talking with Mrs. Seagrave. The muskets were all loaded, and Mra 
Seagrave and Juno took their posts below the planking, to reload 
them as fast as they were fired. 

“We must fire upon them as soon as we are sure of not missing 
them, William,” said Mr. Seagrave, “for the more we check their 
advance, the better.” 

When the first savages were within fifty yards, they both fired, 
and two of the men dropped ; and they continued to fire as their 
assailants came up, with great success for the first ten minutes ; after 
which the savages advanced in a larger body, and took the precaution 
to hold the faggots in front of them, for some protection as they 
approached. By these means they gained the stockade in safety, and 
commenced laying their faggots. Mr. Seagrave and William still 
kept up an incessant fire upon them, but not with so much success 
as before. 

Although many fe!l, the faggots were gradually heaped up, till 
they almost reached to the holes between the palisades, through which 
they pointed their muskets ; and as the savages contrived to alope 
them down from the stockade to the ground, it was evident that they 
meant to mount up and take them by escalade. At last, it appeared 
as :f all the faggots had been placed, and the savages retired farthor 
back, to where the cocoa-nut trees were still standing, 

“They have gone away, father,” said William; “but they will 
eome again, and I fear it is all over with us.” 

“T fear so too, my noble boy,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “they are 
only retreating, to arrange for a general assault, and they now will be 
able to gain an entrance. I almost wish that they had fired the 
faggots ; we might have escaped as Ready pointed out to us, but now 
I fear we have no chance,” 

“Don’t say a word to my mother,” said William ; “let us defend 
ourselves to the last, and if we are overpowered it is the will of God,” 

“TJ should like to take a farewell embrace of your dear mother,” 
said Mr. Seagrave ; “but, no; it will be weakness just now. I had 
better not. Here they come, William, in a swarm. Well, God bless 
you, my boy ; we shall all, I trust, meet in Heaven.” 

The whole body of savages were now advancing from the cocoa-nut 
wood in a solid mass ; they raised a yell, which struck terror into the 
hearts of Mrs. Seagrave and Juno, yet they flinched not. The 
savages were again within fifty yards of them, when the fire was 
pened upon them ; the fire was answered by loud yells, and the 
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savages had already reached to the bottcm of the sloping pile of 
faggots, when the yells and the reports of the inuskets were drow .ed 
by a much louder report, followed by the crackling and breakin, of 
the cocoa-nut trees, which made both parties start with surprise; 
another and another followed, the ground was ploughed up, and the 
savages fell in numbers, 

‘ [t must be the cannon of a ship, father,” said William ; “we are 
saved—we are saved !” 

“It can be nothing else ; we are saved, and by a miracle,” replied 
Mr. Seagrave in utter astonishment. 

The savages paused in the advance, quite stupefied ; again, again, 
again, the report of the loud guns boomed through the air, and the 
round shot and grape came whizzing and tearing through the cocoa- 
nut grove ; at this last broadside, the savages turned, and Hed towards 
their canoes: not one was left to be seen. 

“We are saved!” cried Mr. Seagrave, leaping off the plank and 
embracing his wife, who sank down on her knees, and held up her 
clasped hands in thankfulness to Heaven. 

William had hastened up to the look-out on the cocoa-nut tree, and 
now cried out to them below, es the guns were again discharge]— 

‘A large schooner, father ; she is firing at the savages, who are at 
the canoes; they are falling in every direction: some have plunged 
into the water ; there is a boat full of armed men coming on shore; 
they are close to the beach, by the garden-point. Three of the canoes 
have got off full of men ; there go the guns again ; two of the canoes 
are sunk, father ; the boat has landed, and the people are coming up 
this way.” William then descended from the look-out as fast as he 
could. 

As soon as he was down, he commenced unbarring the door of the 
stockade, He pulled out the last pole just as he heard the feet of 
their deliverers outside. He threw open the door, and, a second 
after, found himself in the arms of Captain Osborn. 





SCHOONER AND CANOES, 


CHAPTER LXVL. 


BrrorE we wind up this history, it will be as well to state to my 
young readers how it was that Captain Osborn made his app arance 
at so fortunate a moment. It will be recollected how a brig came off 
the island some months before this, and the great disappointment 
that the party on the island experienced in her not making her 
appearance again, especially as they had seen the flags which they had 
hoisted. 

The fact was, that those on board of the brig had not only seen 
their signals, but had read the name of the “ Pacific” upon the flag 
hoisted ; but the heavy gale which came on, drove them sv far to the 
southward, that the master of the brig did not consider that he 
should do his duty to his owners, if he lost so much time in beating 
up for the island again ; the cargo which he had on board was one 
which would lose in value if it were not one of the first in the 
market. He therefore decided upon making all sail for Sydney, to 
which port he was bound. 

When Captain Osborn was put into the boat by Mackintosh and 
the seamen of the “Pacific,” he was still insensible; but he gradually 
recovered, and after a stormy night, during which the men had the 
greatest difficulty in Feeping the boat afloat, Captain Osborn was so 
far recovered as to hear from Mackintosh what had taken place, and 
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why it was that he found himswe.f in an open boat at sea. The next 
morning the wind moderated, and they were fortunate enough to 
fall in with a vessel bound to Van Diemen’s Land, which took them 
all on board. 

From the account given by Mackintosh, Captain Osborn had no 
doubt in his mind but that the Seagrave family had perished, and 
the loss of the vessel, with them on board, was duly reported to the 
owners. When at Van Diemen’s Land, Captain Osborn was so much 
taken with the beauty and fertility of the country, and perhaps not 
go well inclined to go to sea again after such danger as he had 
incurred in the last voyage, that he resolved to purchase land and 
settle there. He did so, and had already stocked his farm with 
cattle, and had gone round to Sydney in a echooner to await the 
arrival of a large order fom England which he had sent for, when 
the brig arrived and reported the existence of some white people on 
the small island, and also that they had hoisted a flag with the name 
“Pacific ’ worked on it. 

Captain Osborn hearing this, went to the master of the brig, and 
questioned him. He found the latitude and longitude of the island 
to be not far from that of the ship when she was deserted, and he 
was now convinced that, by some miracle, the Seagrave family had 
been preserved. He therefore went to the Governor of New South 
Wales, and made him acquainted with the facts which had been 
established, and the Governor instantly replied, that the government 
armed schooner was at his service, if he would himself yo in quest of 
his former shipmates. Inconvenient as the absence at that time was 
to Captain Osborn, he at once acquiesced, and in a few days the 
schooner sailed for her destination. She arrived off the island on 
the same morning that the fleet of canoes with the savages effected 
their landing, and, when William made the remark to Ready as they 
were hastening into the stockade, that there was another vessel 
under sail off the garden-point, had Ready had time to put his eye 
to the telescope, he would have discovered that it was the schooner, 
and not, as he supposed, a canoe which had separated from the 
others during the night. 

The schooner stood in to the reefs, and then hauled off again, that 
she might send her boat in to sound for an anchorage. The boat, 
when sounding, perceived the canoes and the savages, and afterwards 
heard the report of fire-arms on the first attack. On her return on 
board the schooner, they stated what they had seen and heard, and 
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cheir idea that the white people on the island wire being attacked 
by the savages. As the boat did not return on board till near dusk, 
they had not time to canvas the question when the night attack was 
made, and they again heard the firing of the muskets. This made 
Captain Osborn most anxious to land as soon as possible, Lut as the 
savages were in such numbers, and the crew of the schooner did not 
consist of more than twenty-five men, the commander considered it 
was rash to make the attempt. He did, however, show the utmost 
anxiety to bring his schooner to an anchor, so as to protect his men, 
and then agreed that they should land. 

The boat had reported deep water and good anchorage close to the 
garden-point, and every preparation was made for running at day- 
light on the following morn.ng ; but unfortunately, it fell calm for 
the best part of the day, and it was not until the morning after, just 
as the savages were making their last attack upon the stockade, that 
she could get in. As soon as she did, she opened the fire of her 
carronades, and the result is already known ; the savages fled in all 
directions, the boat was then manned, and Captain Osborn led the 
party who landed, and came so opportunely to their relief. 

My readers must, if they can, imagine the joy of Mr. and Mrs, 
Seagrave when they beheld their old friend Captain Osborn. All 
danger was now over ; the party who had landed with him went out 
under the con.mand of the mate, to ascertain if there were any more 
of the savages co be found; but, except the dead and dying, all had 
escaped in some of the smaller canoes. Captain Osborn remained 
with the Seagraves, and in a few words told his own history, and 
they then informed him of the state of poor old Ready, whom 
William had gone to attend as soon as Captain Osborn was engaged 
with his father and mother. Captain Osborn hurried out to see 
him ; Ready knew him immediately, that is, he knew his voice, for 
the old man’s eyes were already so dim, that he could not see. 

“That is Captain Osborn, I know,” said Ready in a faint voice. 
“You have come in good time, sir; I knew you would come, and I 
always said so: you have the thanks of a dying man.” 

“TI hope it is not co bad as that, Ready ; we have a surgeon on 
board, anc I will send for him at once.” 

“No surgeon can help me, sir,” replied Ready ; “another hour of 
time will not pass before I shall be in Eternity. I thank God for 
the precervation of the family, but, Captain Osborn, my time is 
come.” 
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The old man then joined his hands across his breast, and remained 
for some time in silent prayer. 

“ We had better leave,” said Captain Osborn ; “he wishes not to be 
interrupted. I wil! send for the surgeon, at all events, although I 
feel it is useless ; the hand of death is already on him.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Seagrave walked away with Captain Osborn, all of 
them much affected with the scene. William still remained by 
Reauy s side to give him water when he asked for it. A few minutes 
afterwards, Ready opened his eyes. 

“ Are you there, William? I can’t see you. Listen to me, my dear 
boy. Let me be buried under the trees on the mound above the well. 
I wish to lie there. Poor little Tommy ; don’t let him know that he 
was the cause of my death. Bring him here now, and Juno and 
Caroline, to say good-bye, William.” 

William, with the tears rolling down his cheeks, hagtened into the 
house, and communicated Ready’s wish to his father and mother. 
They all went out in a body, to take a last farewell ; Rcady called 
them all by name, one after another. They knelt down as he called 
them, and kissed him. He bade them farewell in a faint voice, w hich 
at last was changed to a mere whisper. They still remained, in silence 
and in tears, standing round him, William only knee'ing and holding 
his hand, when the old man’s head fell back, and he was no more! 

“Tt is all over,” said Mr. Seagrave mournfully, “and he has, I have 
no doubt, gone to receive the reward of a good and just man. ‘ Happy 
are those who die in the Lord.’” 

Mr, Seagrave then led away his wife and children, leaving Juno 
and William. Poor Juno cried as if her heart would break, as soon 
as her master and mistress were gone, and she could give vent to her 
feelings, William tried to console her. 

“Qh ! Massa William, me often think, and me really think now, 
he sent by Heaven to save us all. He just live long enough to do all 
he could do, and now he gone to Heaven again.” 

“T trust be has, Juno; I hope I may live as well, and die as well 
as he has done.” 

William closed up the eyes, and Juno went and fetched the ship’s 
ensign, which they laid over the body, after which they joined the 
rest of the party in the house. 

During the time that William had remained with old Ready, the 
commander of the schooner had landed with another party of men, 
whom he dispatched to scour the island in pursuit of any savages 
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who might remain; but they could find none. Captain Osborn 
introduced him to Mr, and Mrs. Seagrave, and arrangements were 
commenced for the embarkation. It was decided that the following 
day should be passed ir packiag up and getting on board their 
luggage, and that the day after the family should embark. William 
then mentioned the wish of poor old Ready, as to his burial. The 
enmimander immediately gave directions for a cvffin to be made, and 
for his men to dig the grave at the spot that William should point 
out. It was also arranged that Juno should go round with the boat 
the next morning at daylight, to point out the little harbour, that 
they might take on board the merino sheep, waich were of value ; all 
the other animals, with the exception of the dogs, were to be left on 
the island, for the benefit of those who might, at any future time, 
meet with a disa-ter similar to that of the crew and passengers of the 
“ Pacific.” 

The boats were on shore early the next morning, and the luggage 
was taken on board; but Mr. Seagrave would not take anything which 
could prove useful to any people who might be wrecked on the 
island ; the furniture, tools, ironwork, nails, beef and pork, and 
flour, were all put into the house and locked up; the luggage 
therefore carried away was not very great, and was soon on board. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


Tue hurry and bustle of preparing for their departure frem the 
island, and the rapid succession of events which had been crowded 
together within so very few days, had not allowed time for much 
thought or reflection to Mr. and Mrs, Seagrave and William ; at 
lenyth, however, every preparation had been made, and they were no 
longer urged by the commander of the schooner to hasten their 
packing up and arrangements ; for everything had been sent on board 
during the afternoon, and it was proposed that they should sail on 
the following day. 

Now they had time to feel, and bitterly did they lament the Joss 
of their old friend, and deplore that he had not survived to sail with 
them to Sydney. They had aiways indulged the hope that one day 
they should be takeu off the island, and in that hope they had ever 
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look ed forward to old Ready becoming a part of their future house- 
hold. Now that their wishes had been granted,—now that their fond 
longings were about to be realized,—so much was the feeling «. Joy 
and gratitude mingled with regret,—so great was their grief at the 
loss of their preserver,—that could he have been restored to them, 
they felt as 1f they would have gladly remained on the island 
Captam Osborn, the commander, and the crew of the schooner had 
taken leave of them for the night, and had gone on board, havi g 
made arrangements for the interment of Ready, previous w tnen 
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sailing on the following day The children had been put to bed, 
ani Juno had quitted the house, Mr and Mrs Sc .wsrave and William 
were sitting together in their now hilfd mantled ro m, when Juno 
entered , the poor girl had evidently been wecping 

“Well, Juno,” observed Mr Sea rive, with a view to break the 
silence which had continued for some time previous to her entrance, 
“are you not glad to leave the islind ?” 

“One time I think I would be very glad, but now I not care 
much,” replied Juno “ Island vcry nice plice, all very happy tal] 
savaze come Suppose they not hill old Rcady, I not care” 

“ Yea, indeed,” said Mrs, Seagrave, “it 18 a sad blow to us all; 1 
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did hope to have fostered the good oid nan, and to have been able to 
have shown him our gratitude, but——” 

“ It is the will of Heaven that it should be otherwise,” continued 
Mr. Seagrave: “I would give half that I am possessed of, that he 
had not perishei,” 

“Oh, Massa!” said Juno, “I sit by him just now; I take off the 
flag and look at his face, so calm, look so happy, so good, I almost 
tink he smile at me, and thenI cry. Oh! Massa Tommy, all because 
you idle boy.” 

“It adds much to my regret,” replied Mr. Seagrave, “that his life 
should have been sacrificed through the thoughtlessness of one of my 
own children ; what a lesson it will be to Tommy when he is old 
enough to comprehend fully the consequences of his conduct.” 

“That he must not know, papa,” said William, who had been lean- 
ing mournfully over the table ; “one of Ready’s last injunctions wag 
that Tommy was never to be told of it. He made me promise.” 

“lis last wishes shall be religiously attended to, my dear boy,” 
replied Mr. Seagrave ; “for what do we not owe to that good old man 9 
When others deserted us and left us to perish, he1emained with us te 
share our fate, with every prospect that the ocean would bury us. By 
his skill we were saved and landed in safety. He provided for our 
wants, added to our comforts, instructed us how to make the best use 
of our means, was our adviser, and, I may say, our protector. What 
should we have done without him? Without his precautioas we 
should h we perished by the spears of the savages, It was his self- 
devotion which procured the water which saved our lives, and it was 
in this act that he sacrificed his own. What an example of Christian 
fortitude and humility did he ever show us ; and indeed, I may truly 
aay, that ty his example, sinful as 1 must ever be, I have become, I 
trust, a better man. Would that he were now sitting by us,—but 
the Lord’s will be done.” 

“T feel as if I had lost a stay or prop, my dear husband,” replied 
Mrs, Seagrave. “So agcustomed have I been to look to him for 
advice since we have been on this island. I feel now constantly that 
there is something wanting, and then I recollect that it is he who is 
away from me. Had he not been thus snatched from us—had he 
been spared to u. a few years, and had we been permitted to have 
surrounded his death-bed, and have closed his eyes in peace—” and 
Mrs. Seagrave wept upon the shoulder of her husband. 

After a time, Mra. Seagrave recovered herself; but silence ensued, 
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only broken by an occasional sob from poor Juno. William’s heart 
was too full; he could not for a long while utter a word ; at last le 
said in a low voice— 

“T feel that, next to my dear father and mother, I have lost my 
Lust friend. I cannot forgive myself for allowing him to go for the 
water ; it was my duty to go, and I ought to have gone.” 

“ And yet we cola have ill spared you, my dear boy, you might 
have perished,” replied Mrs. Seavrave. 

“Tt would have been as God willed, my dear mother,” replied 
Wilham ; “I mi, ht have perished, or I m glit not.” 

“We never know what the morrow may bring forth,” said Mr. 
Seagrave, “or what may be in store for us. Hud not this misfortune 
happened, had old Ready been spared to us, how joyfully should I and 
all of you have quitted this island, full of anticipation, and indulging 
in worldly prospects. What a change has been brougkt over me by 
this melancholy death! What a check have I received! I now am 
all thought and anxiety. I have said to myself, ‘we have been happy 
on this island ; our wants have been supplied ; even our «vomlorts 
have been great. We have leen under no temptations, for we have 
been isolated from the world ; am I so sure that I shall be as happy 
in future as I have been? Am I confident, now my long-wished-{or 
return to the world is about to take place, that I shall have no cause 
to lament that I ever quitted this peaceful, quiet spot? I feel, my 
dear wife, that it is a duty to my family that I should return to 
society, but I am far from feeling that our happiness may be in- 
creased. We have, however, a plain precept to folluw, which is, to do 
our duty in that state of life to which it has pleased God to call us.” 

“ Yes, my dear husband,” replied Mrs. Seagrave ; “I feel the truth 
of all you have just said. Weare in His hands, and let us put our 
trust in Him.” 

“We will, dearest,” replied Mr. Seagrave ; “but it is late, and we 
have to rise early to-morrow morning. Thisis the last evening which 
we shall pass on this island ; let us return our thanks for the happi- 
ness we have enjoyed here; let us confide in Him for our future 
welfare, and let us bow in humility to the chastening with which 
He has thought proper to visit us. We thought to have quitted 
this spot in joy,—it is His wi] that we should leave it in sorrow.” 

Mr, Seagrave took down the Bible, and after he had read a 
chapter, he poured forth a prayer suited to their feelings, and they 
al! retired to repose. 
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The next mornmg they were up early, and packed up the few 
articles which still remained to go on board Mr Seagrave read the 
prayers, and they went to breakfast Few words were exchanged, 
for there was a solemn gnief upon all of them They waited for the 
arrival of Captain Osborn and the crew of the schooner to attend the 
funeral of poor old Ready William, who had gone out occasionally 
to look at the vessel, now came in, and said that two boats were 
pulling on shore A few minutes afterwards Captain Osborn and 
the commander of the schooner made their appearance, and after a 
short conversation, they went out to give direct ons The coffin had 
been brought on sh re, the bodv of Ready was put into it, and it 
was screwed down William attcnded the process, and the tears fell 
fast down his cheeks as the lid was put over, and he saw the last of 
bis old friend 

Tn half on hour all was prepared, and the family wer. summoned 
from the house It was arrinz d that Wi ham, Mr Se grave, Cap- 
tain Osborn, and Juno (at her own request) should be the pa | bearers 

The coffin, covcred with the Union Jack as a pall, was raised on 
the shoulders of six of the seamen, and they bore it to the grave 
fo lowed by Mrs Seazave and thc children, the commander o! the 
schooner, and several of the men Mr Seagrave read the funera. 
service, which was occasionally intcrrupted by the sobbing of Juno, 
the grave was filled up, and they all walked back im silence At 
the request of William, the commander of thc schooner had ordered 
the carpenter to prepare an oak paling to put round the grave, and a 
board on which was writicn the name of the deceased and day of his 
death As soon as this had been fixed up, William, with a deep sigh, 
followed the command r of the schooner to the house, to announce 
that all was fin shed, and that the boat waited for them to embark. 

“Come, my dear,” said Mr Seagrave to his wife 

“T will, I will,” replied Mrs S agrave, “but I don’t know how 
it 1s, now that the hour 1s come, I really feel such pain at quitting 
thi, dear island Had it not been for poor Ready s death, I really 
do think I should wish to remain ’ 

“T dont doult but that you foel sorrow, my dear, but we musy 
not keep Captain Osborn wuit.ng " 

“T should lke to have time to visit once more all our little 
property ; the garden, the fish pond, the turtle-pond ; I should like 
to wish good-bye even to the animals, Seagrave ; it may be a weak- 

, bat I cannot help 1.” 
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“Do we leave Nanny, mamma,” said Caroline, “and all the 
chickens ?” 

“Yes, my dear ; we leave all the goats ard fowls for other people, 
if they come to the island.” 

“Do we leave all the turtle in the pond?” said Tommy: “turtle 
makes good sonp =I like title.’ 

“That’s well thought of,” said Captain Osborn ; “ we will take the 
turtle on board It will not be losing much time.” 

“Oh no,” replied the commander of the schooner ; “go down then, 
my men, push one of the boats round, and wt the turtle on board.’ 

While this little delay took place, Mrs Scasrive ‘valked to Ready's 
grave, to sce the paling and board which William had told her had 
been put up. She would have iingercd still, hanging on her husband’s 
arm, but Captain Osborn again came to tell her that the boat waited 
for them. 

As Mr, Seagrave was aware that the comm inder of the schooner 
was anxious to get clear of the 1s'ands belore mglit, he now led his 
w.fe down to the boat. They all embarked, and were soon on the 
deck of the schooner, from whence they continued to fix their eyes 
upon the island, while the men were heaving up the anchor. At 
last sail was made upon the ves el, the girden point Was c!ared, and, 
as they ran away with a fair wind, each object on the shore bccume 
more indistinct, Still their eyes were turncd in that direction. Juno 
and William stood abaft , William had tle spy glass, and was look. 
ing through it very steadily as the vessel ran on, when Captam 
Osborn inquircd What he was looking at. “I am taking my last 
fare well of Ready’s grave,” rephed Wilham 

“He really a good man,” said Juno in a low voice. 

As they ran down to the westward, they pass.d the cove where 
they had first landed, and Mr. Seagrave directed Mrs. Seagrave’ 
a tention toit. Mrs. Scagrave remained for some time louking at it 
in silence, and then said as she turned away— 

“We shall never be more happy than we were on that island, 
Scagrave,” 

“Tt will indeed be well, my dear, if we never are less happy,” 
replied her husband, 

The schooner now ran fast through the water, and the island was 
every mmute less distinct ; after a time, the land was below the hori- 
zon, and the tops of the cocoa-nut trees only to be seen ; these gradu: 


ally disappeared, Juno watched on, and when at last nothing could 
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be seen, she waved her handkerchief in the direction of the island as 
if to bid it farewell, and then went down below, to hide her grief. 

The wind continued fair, and, after a favourable passage of little 
more than four weeks, they arrived at Sydney Cive, the port to which 
they were bound when they embarked from England on board of the 
good ship “ Pacific,” 


P.S.—As my young readers will probably wish to know a little more 
about the Seagrave family, I will inform them that Mr. Seagrave, like 
the patriarch Job after his tribulation, found his flocksand herdsgreatly 
increased on his arrival at Sydney. The agent whom he had left 
in charge of his property had been diligent and honest, and although 
it was fully believed that the whole of the family had perished, and 
that the estates would go to distant heirs, still the delay of law pro- 
ceedings and the many months which it required to communicate with 
England, added to the want of positive knowledge of their loss, had 
not yet permitted the estates to pass away, and they were still in the 
hands of the executors, Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave lived to see all their 
children grown up. William inherited the greater part of the pro- 
perty from his father, after having for many years assisted him in the 
management of it. He married, and had anumerousfamily. Tommy, 
notwithstanding all his scrapes, grew up a very fine fellow, and 
entered the army. He is now a major, and is said to retain his 
juvenile tastes so far, that, among his many arduous duties, he is still 
a very sedulous and efficient officer at the Mess Table. Caroline 
married a young clergyman, and made him an excellent wife ; little 
Albert went into the navy, and is at present a commander, 

Mr. and Mrs. Seagrave are both dead, but poor Juno is still alive, 
and lives at Seagrave plantation with William, and her greatest 
pleasure is to take his children on her knee, and tell them long stories 
about the island, and make them cry when she goes through the 
history of old Ready’s death and burial. 

And now, my dear children, having given you all the information 
tiat I possess, I have only to add that I hope you like what I have 
written for you, and bid you heartily faewell, 


